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THE UNSHAKEN PROPHET. 


DECEMBER, 1871. 


“And when the messengers of John were departed, he began 
to speak unto the people concerning John, What went ye out 
into the wilderness for to see? A reed shaken with the wind ?”— 


Luke vii. 24. 


HE form into which Christ in this passage 
throws His view of the character of John 
the Baptist illustrates more than the sym- 
bolic method of His teaching. One sees 

in the choice of a natural object like the reed shaking 
in the wind in order to form a contrast to the un- 
shaken temper of the Baptist the same love of sym- 
bolism which led Him in His Parables to make the 

/ ordinary things of Nature and human nature images of 
the relations and laws of the spiritual kingdom. In 
the case of the Parables, symbolism is deliberately 
used for the purpose of instruction. In the case before 
us it is as it were unconsciously used, and it reveals 
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2 The Unshaken Prophet. 


the natural way.in which His mind united the world of 
Nature to the world of Man. Everywhere He made 
analogies ; in everything He found universal relations, 
for He dwelt in that central chamber in God’s mind 
where the infinite ideas abide of which all created 
things are the varied forms. 

Of course His Oriental training contributed to His 
love of symbolism, and His teaching was naturally 
determined by Oriental modes of thought. He found 
the parable already existing when He began His 
work, and, with His usual desire to adopt existing 
forms which were good, He made His perfect use of 
it. But there was something more than this. It was, 
as I conjecture from His whole tone of teaching, that 
He felt more than any poet has ever done, a real fit- 
ness, contemplated and arranged by God, of the mind 
of man to the universe in which he dwells, and of the 
universe to the mind. Each was a parable of which 
the other was the interpretation. Hence every walk 
in the fields, or by the lake, would teach Him more 
of man; and every hour in the city or the village, 
while He talked with men, would give Him new means 
of penetrating the secret life of Nature. If this be 
true, it explains the close observation of even the 
minuter aspects of nature which we seem to find in 
Christ—His dwelling on the beauty of the wayside 
flowers, His memory of the reed trembling in the wind 
on the shores of Jordan. One instance like this is as 
good as a thousand. I do not know how many have 
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seen what I believe Christ meant, but—d-hraveoften 
3 watched the reeds by a river bank when the water was ee 
in flood and the wind was blowing. The wind attacks 
them from above, the rush of the stream strains them 
from below, and they bend and tremble and recover, 
and quiver again from root to top like a soul in help- 
less pain. 
¢This is,d-think, what the Master saw, and, seeing, 
bore in His mind; and when the image of the Baptist 
rose before Him—stern, uncompromising, fixed in moral 
strength, and with it the Jordan bank where first He 
met him, and the baptismal hour when He stood in 
the flowing river—He remembered the reeds as they 
shook in impotent vacillation in the wind, clashed the 
two images together in vivid contrast, and said, What 
went ye out into the wilderness to see? a reed shaken 
by the wind in the stream of Jordan? nay, a rock, 
deep-rooted, firm, immovable. _J 
) -Everything we know of the Baptist confirms this} 
view. Separated early from those city influences which 
dissipate the energies over too many interests, he 
learnt concentration of will in the solitary life of 
the desert. It may be said that solitude does not 
by itself encourage devotion to a cause half so much 
as centralize the thoughts round self, and that such 
concentration would unfit a man to do the work 
which the Baptist had to do—of revealing another, 
and not himself, as the Messiah. It might make 
him a S. Bernard, who should himself be the head 
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of the Church; it would not make him the mere voice 
which proclaimed another as its head. And the ob- 
jection might be trug. had the Baptist been really 
left alone. But he,often mk, visited Jeru- 
salem, and heard oftea the story of his birth, and knew 
that he was dedicated to the work of making known 
another. And, moreover, the same thought was kept 
constantly before him by the popular excitement on 
the subject of the Messiah. One of those deep expec- 
tations which in all ages have stirred nations stirred 
Judea at this time. John looked into the heart of his 
nation, and into his own heart, and knew, as self-obser- 
vant men must know, what he could do and could not 
do, and he settled that he was not that Christ, but was 
sent to prepare His way. 

With the unshaken firmness which Christ saw as a 
root of his character, he accepted that position at once 
and for ever, fixed himself init as the work of his life, and, 
even in the midst of all the temptations of a popular 
preacher, never faltered in his choice of the lower 
place, never for one moment ceased to point to another 
away from himself. It is as noble a piece of self-re- 
nunciation as history affords, and it was unshaken. 
How beautiful on the lips of the austere man are the 
words, full of humility, full of repressed love, full of 
gentleness: The latchet of His shoe I am not worthy 
to unloose. He must increase, but I must decrease. 
I have need to be baptized of Thee, and comest Thou 

Be. me? This was a strong man. 
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2 ,Lhen again, how firm the character was which never / 
in its teaching stepped beyond the limits of its special 
work. A hundred.temptations besethim to do so ; every 
one asked him to say more ; but henever went beyond 
the path he had, under God’s inspiration, hewn out for 
himself. He was never more than the Old Testament 
prophet—the preacher of a stern morality in common 
life—the threatener of judgment on the wrong-doer 
and the hypocrite—the foreteller of the Messiah—the 
declarer of a wider religion than the exclusiveness of 
the Jew allowed. Only, as he was the last of the pro- 
phets and the nearest to Christ, these elements of the 
prophetical teaching were more sharply and concisely 
put, more fully expressed by him than by any of the 
others, No denunciation in the Old Testament is as 
strong as this—“O generation of vipers, who hath 
warned you to flee from the wrath to come?” No 
morality in the Old Testament is as shortly, firmly 
put as this—“ Now also the axe is laid to the root 
of the tree,” &c. &c. No prophecy of Christ and His 
work is as near as this—“ There standeth one among 
you whom ye know not.” “Behold the Lamb of 
God.” No hint that the Jewish exclusiveness was 
false to the universal love of God is as clear as this— 
“God is able of these stones to raise up children unto 
Abraham.” 

Yet not one step did he take beyond his mission, 
though he must have seen to some distance beyond it. 
Another man would have embodied his half-expecta- 
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tions in words, would have tried to realize his dreams 
in his teaching, and so have stirred the people by the 
vague excitements which follow on vague phrases ; 
but John would not say one syllable beyond that he 
knew. This is real firmness of character. This is not 


4 to be a reed shaken in the wind. 
f 3 Nor was he more the victim of outward influ- 


ences than of the influences which might arise in 
his own mind. Master of himself, he was master ~ 
of circumstances. No wind blowing from fear or 
favour, from ambition or wealth, could shake his 
moral purpose, or his steadfast indifference to all 
but right. The king consulted him upon a point 
which he might, by an exercise of casuistry, at — 
that time have ruled in his favour. Wealth, honour, 
and court favour were in his power. He might have 
thought that with these things he could push his 
mission further than as a preacher in the wilderness. 
It was the same temptation that came to Christ, 
“All these things will I give thee, if thou wilt fall 
down and worship me.” But nothing served to 
touch the second Elijah. He too despised kings 
when kings were wrong. He too denounced them 
as plagues and curses when they sinned. Not for a 
moment did he give way to that vilest of all vile 
opinions, that those whom the world calls great are, 
when they sin, not to be spoken against, that their 
position bids us be tolerant to them. He denounced 
Herod as Elijah denounced Ahab, and a woman’s 
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anger slew him for it. He met his death because he 
was no reed to be shaken by the wind of the promises J 
of a wicked king. 

And now to make this real to ourselves. In the 
wilderness John the Baptist slowly fixed his conception 
of the duty of his life, and resolutely clung to it when 
he showed himself to Israel. : 

There are few of us who have arrived at thirty with- 
out having pretty well found out—and God teaches 
us it in many ways—what we have specially to do in 
life. We know, on the whole, our work, and what we 
ought todo in it. Again and again it has come before 
us in those long hours of solitude when we live as it 
were in a wilderness of our own, and review our life 
from end to end. But in the press of life we are 
tempted, not to be actually false to duty itself (on that 
I am not now speaking), but to go beyond our special 
work into other work which may be too high for us, or 
may properly belong to another who will do it better, 
and we leave what is ready to our hand and take 
that which lies to the hand of another. Sometimes a 
popular cry presses this upon us. Sometimes we think 
that we shall gain more reputation or more money in 
another sphere. Sometimes our friends, our wife or 
husband, think we are hiding our light under a bushel. 
In fifty ways the same temptation which beset the 
Baptist comes to us, who £zow, remember, distinctly 
what our course is, and who, when we think, know 
that it is God who has marked it for us. 
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How do we bear this? With unshaken resolution ? 
Alas, not often. Under these winds we tremble like 
a reed. Now this way and now that we waver to and 
fro; now we go back to our real work ; now rush away 
from it to try unknown work. We take up by fitsand 
starts one thing after another, following one advice 
and then another. And in this vacillation all real 
work is spoiled. We do nothing at all except a 
quantity of unfinished sketches of things we know 
nothing about. while our own drawing remains un- 
touched, and every trial we make of other things is 
unfitting our hand to go on with it. At last it ends in 
our either going back, worn out, to our own work, into 
which it may be years before we can put any vital 
energy, or in slipping away, sick of our real work 
because there is so little excitement in it now, to 
take up something else unfitted for our genius, or 
our temper, and too high for our ability. Then life 
is spoilt. It is a mistake from which few men 
recover. 

A closer parallel may be drawn in religious life. 
The Baptist’s position was that of one who points to 
another greater than himself. To resolutely keep 
to that, and not to drift into speaking of himself, 
was his main work and duty. In a special sense 
that is the work of religious teachers, and nothing 
requires more firmness, For, as they go on in their 
business, they get fond of their own theories, and the 
temptation is to exalt these into the place of Christ, 
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and to preach them and not Him; or they find that 
their followers have special liking for certain views 
and hold to them because of these views; and the 
temptation is to avoid what opposes those views, and 
to supply their people with the only food they like; 
or, again, to remain fixed in them, though they have 
in reality passed beyond them; and this is to preach 
themselves instead of declaring Christ, who asks them 
not to be true to certain forms, but to be true to that 
which He is showing to them. They vacillate because 
of self. 

In another way, the same temptation comes to 
religious persons who are not professed teachers. 
They gain a certain number of fixed opinions, they 
become embayed in them like a ship in ice. There is 
_ no harm in that, if that is all. But, enraptured with 
their own cold security, they declare that these 
opinions are the only religious ones—that Christ 
is alone with them, and, under His very name, 
they teach themselves as the only revealers of truth. 
Self, and one of its worst forms, has got hold of them. 
They do not say to their disciples, “ Behold the Lamb 
of God,” and urge them away from their side towards 
Christ: they say, “Behold Christ here, through me 
and me alone.” The politician whose aim is to 
exalt himself, and not to put forward as the first 
thing the good of his country, and to point to that, 
even though it lose him place, does the same wrong— 
he prefers himself to Christ. The poet, the artist, who 
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only desires to reveal his own cleverness, or to win 
applause and gold at the sacrifice of his ideal, is also 
a partaker in this guilt. Self is first, instead of the 
Divinity in nature and in man which he was born to 
point out to man; he too has surrendered his Christ 
for his own ends, and turned his mission into sin. 

To all it is right to say, Know your own work as 
declarer of that which is higher than yourself; of One, 
in religion, policy, science and art, the latchet of 
whose shoe you are not worthy to unloose, for in all 
these things is the universal Christ, in religion as the 
Saviour, in science as the truth of things, in policy as 
national self-sacrifice on the part of every citizen for 
the goodness and growth of the people, in art as the 
Divine beauty in nature and man. These are the 
things to live for, and you live to declare them. You 
are interpreters of another, not revealers of self-glory, 
and when you consciously or unconsciously set your- 
selves up as equal to that which you declare, when, 
instead of saying, “He must increase, but I must 
decrease,” you say, “I must increase,’ you do all 
you can, though you do not confess it, to make the 
glorious things which you are bound to point out to men 
decrease. You set yourselves up as gods, and the true 
God is hidden by you from the sight of men. Idolatry 
is bad, but to make yourselves into idols for others, 
that is a deeper sin. Your true work is far otherwise. 
It isnot to set yourselfup asa teacher, itis to lead men 
to Christ, and leave them at His side. He will do the 
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needful work, perhaps take your scholar off your hands 
altogether and leave him in another’s, who will finish 
what you have begun. Nor is it your work to impose 
your theories or forms as necessary—it is your work 
to say : Look at Christ’s Life and Death and Resur- 
rection, they are Christianity. Love them and follow 
them and be filled with their spirit. Self will then 
be slain in you, and you will share in that best of 
all possible lives, when a man is so enraptured with 
perfection, that he never thinks of himself or his 
doings at all, only of making known the highest : when 
asked incessantly what he teaches he always answers 
—Behold the Lamb of God. Yes, that is true life. 

_ Gain a clear conception of your work as the declarer 
of truths beyond yourselves. Love those truths with 
all your heart and might, and you can never injure 
them by mutilating them to suit popular or social 
opinion, or degrade them by making them the instru- 
ments of self-showing. For, once loved deeply, all 
truths are so beautiful that they ravish us beyond our- 
selves; and the first rapture of life is to point them 
out to others, nor does the rapture die but grow in 
using. 

Avgaine there is a nrere“eommon.but.natlessteede 
sal lesson to be learnt from the firmness of the 
Baptist. It is to be unshaken in our truth and right, 
both in act and speech, against worldly influences 
when they are evil; and even when they are not evil 
in themselves when they make us weak or vacillating. 
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Everyone knows the temptation of John ; it was that 
of the preacher of righteousness suddenly made the 
adviser of a king, and then as suddenly required to con- 
done the crime of the king. The same sort of temp- 
* tation, in its spirit, attacks us all at one time or an- 
other. You may purchase the love you long for if 
you will give way on this one point of truth, if you 
will gloss over your objection to a wrong mode of 
action. You may purchase promotion if you will 
keep what you say within the bounds which social 
opinion prescribes to the safe man, and yield to 
those who tell you, in their flattering way, that plain 
speaking will spoil your influence, for no doubt it 
was said to John that to offend the king would 
destroy the good he was doing in Judea. You 
may purchase wealth if you will condone your part- 
ners or your principal’s dishonesty, or even shut 
your eyes to a little commercial grazing of the 
edge of it. You may get into a higher range of 
society if you will flatter the follies, or smile on the 
vices, or enslave yourself to the caprices of some of 
those above you in rank. You may find the path of 
life velvet to your tread if you will modify your con- 
victions on political and social topics, if you will keep 
what is called a wise silence, if you will avoid giving 
advice, and find your way round thorny points, and 
say nothing about the wrong-doing of great people, 
and be tolerant to evil except when all the world 
is on the side of intolerance. It is the sliding, slimy 
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life of a snake, and you have your reward. No one 
is afraid of being offended by you; you are praised 
as a safe man. You are flattered because you 
flatter; you keep your followers if you are a public 
man. You live, getting wealthier, more respected 
perhaps, and you die regretted for a day or two by 
society which misses one who never touched it but 
with acaress. But, after all, it is a snake’s life, and not 
a man’s; it is the life of the world, and not the life of 
a child of God ; it is the life of one clothed in soft 
garments and in kings’ houses, and not the life of one 
who knows the lonely dignity of the wilderness with 
truth and honour, and the communion which a man 
may have with God. Each must choose for himself; 
but, brethren, for our part, let us, men and women, 
choose rather to die with the Baptist in Herod’s prison 
than lead a life the name of which is corruption and 
its course and end the serpent’s curse, “ Upon thy belly 
shalt thou go, and dust shalt thou eat all the days of ) 
thy life.” 
¥es, resolve through life and death to be true ! 

to your convictions, to those things and thoughts 
which God Himself breathes into your soul—to be 
true to them in all companies high and low, in all 
emergencies dangerous to your fortune or otherwise ; 
in all circumstances of life not to barter truth or 
moral right for anything in this world; never to 
refrain your lips in silence which gives consent to 
wrong, or in that other silence which takes no notice 
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of it, but moved in all by a great love of One who died 
for His plain speaking and plain dealing, to keep true 
to the ideal of manhood, which John afforded in this 
hour, which in an infinitely nobler way Christ wrought 
out for us in life and sealed and delivered to us at 
death. Be no reed shaken in the wind; be like the 
pine of a hundred winters, rock-rooted ; steadfast in 
tempests, and only dying when it has done its work 
to the very last in the place which God has given it 


{_ to keep. 


But who can tell how difficult it is to preserve this 
steadfastness? How few can say that there has been no 
failure, how much fewer that there has been no vacilla- 
tion ? Even the stern prophet of the wilderness had his 
hour of distress and doubt. As Elijah on Mount Horeb 
had his hour of despair when the wild excitement of 
Carmel had left him weak ; so the second Elijah, his 
desert freedom chained in prison, had his hour of 
faltering : “ Art Thou He that should come? or look 
we for another?” It was not, you see from the 
words, that he doubted the rightness of his previous 
work in exalting Christ—it was that he doubted 
whether He whom he had rightly exalted were not 
another forerunner and not the Master who should come, 
He believed in Christ’s superiority to himself; but he 
doubted for atime whether He was the Messiah. To 
what were these doubts due ? was there any reason for 
such wavering in the strong man’s mind? One 
reason was the physical effect and even the moral 
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effect produced by darkness and confinement on a man 
accustomed to clear light, to open-air life, to unlimited 
freedom of movement. It would have driven a weaker 
man to despair, it drove John into doubt of Christ. 
Another reason was the contest in his mind between 
two views of Christ’s mission ; and this in itself is a 
mark of the transition period in which he lived and 
of which he was himself the exponent. In all transi- 
tion periods, the old and the new contend in those 
who are of such periods, and in the Baptist’s mind 
there was at one time the spiritual view of the 
Christ which we find in the fifty-third chapter of 
Isaiah, and at another the worldly views of Christ’s 
outward kingdom which marked the time. In prison, 
these worldly conceptions got the upper hand, and, 
as time went on and Christ did not realize an 
earthly triumph, he began to doubt. Another reason 
was that he had now nothing more to do. It was 
not only that he was forced into idleness in prison, it 
was that his work was done. He to whom he had 
borne witness was come; the witness was needed no 
longer ; and every further hour of work would only 
have collected round him disciples who ought to have 
gone to Christ. He must have felt that his life-work 
was done, and at such a moment a man wavers; inac- 
tion produces speculation and brooding on self, and 
both these together produce doubt. Fora time John’s 
faith went to and fro. 

Much the same sort of thing is ours nowadays. We 
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live in a time when old religious ideas are giving place 
to new, when the old are not quite dead and the 
new not quite alive. We are children of the border. 
It is exactly the sort of time in which vacillation 
and doubt of all religious truth arises, for there is no 
clear form on either side to hold to—only the sort of 
image made by a dissolving view in its passage from 
one view to another. What wonder that thousands 
ask themselves the same sort of question about Chris- 
tianity as John asked about Christ, “Art Thou He 
that should come, or look we for another?” Then, 
again, vacillation in religious faith comes often on us, 
when like the Baptist we are thrown out of open- 
air active life into the confinement of a sick-room, 
especially if we are naturally fond of a vigorous life and 
have enjoyed it up to the time of our imprisonment. 
The sudden change in our physical state alters our 
moral and spiritual state. Joy and calm depart; we 
are thrown so much upon ourselves for employment 
that we begin dissecting ourselves, and in brooding 
on our analysis,and in thinking so much of our own 
self we lose that healthy natural faith in God which we 
once had. Once more, it sometimes occurs that we 
find out, as he did, that all our work is done, that we 
have exhausted our mission, and have no more to do 
actively in life, though our energy is unimpaired. We 
have been replaced by those whom we have prepared 
the way for, and all we have now to do is to wait 
passively and see ripen the seeds we have sown, or see 
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others carry on the labour we began. Perhaps, that of 
all things is the hardest to bear; and, unless we are 
very wise, it almost always brings with it a bitterness 
of heart which leads to a wavering faith in God. 

Is this wavering strange? is it severely looked upon 
by God? It is not strange, but to be expected. It lies 
in the very nature of religious truth. A scientific 
truth, once logically obtained, cannot be subject to 
doubt as long as the intellect is unimpaired. But a 
religious truth, not being obtained by logic, but arising 
from an inspiration of God into the soul when it is in 
a receptive condition, can only remain clear while the 
soul is in the same state, or a kindred state to that in 
which it learnt it. But we cannot expect to be always 
in that state until all the evil and worldly elements 
have been wrought out of us and we are at one with 
the Divine. The earthly elements will sometimes 
prevail in us, and then the perception of religious 
truth grows dim—our faith wavers, nay, may even be 
lost for a time. This is no solitary experience—no 
strange thing, it is the experience of all Christians in 
all ages. 

Nor is it severely looked upon by God. He knoweth 
our frame, He remembereth that we are but dust. 
Christ did not rudely blame the doubt of John. He 
pitied his suffering servant, He understood his difficult 
position, and he sent him the proofs he needed. And 
if, as John did, we ask Him for proof—if we pray 
for light and truth—if we do not waver in this 

Cc 
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hunger and thirst for God—if we do not give up the 
effort, but are firm and resolute at least in striving— 
then these passing vacillations, even though they last 
for long, are not death to the soul. It is the wilful- 
ness in doubt, the pleasure in it, the lazy indifference 
to its evil which long continued and mastering the 
soul kills, till God interferes as a consuming fire, 
the spiritual life. But where in the depths of the 
soul there is the unshaken desire to know God 
He is not hard to mark these surface movements. It 
was after the doubts of John, that Christ said, in 
strong denial of the possible thought of the disciples 
that John was vacillating, ‘What went ye out into the 
wilderness to see? a reed shaken with the wind ?” for 
He knew that His forerunner’s heart was true. This is 
the faithfulness of Christ to the innermost desire of our 
hearts. He knows whether, at the centre of our life, 
we are unshaken in our love, even though we may not 
in the storm of doubt know it ourselves. And in such 
an hour that text of S. John the Apostle is true, and 
deep is its comfort, ‘‘ Brethren, if our heart condemn us, 
God is greater than our heart, and knoweth all things.” 
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“ But whereunto shall I liken this generation? It is like unto 
children sitting in the markets, and calling unto their fellows, 
and saying, We have piped unto you, and ye have not danced; 
we have mourned unto you, and ye have not lamented. For 
John came neither eating nor drinking, and they say, He hath 
a devil. The Son of man came eating and drinking, and they 
say, Behold a man gluttonous, and a winebibber, a friend of 
publicans and sinners. But wisdom is justified of her children.” 


—Maitt. xi. 16—19. 


HESE words illustrate still further than 


day the symbolic character of Christ’s 
teaching. In the metaphor of the reed 
shaking in the wind, as contrasted with the steadfast- 
ness of John the Baptist, we traced that close ob- 
servation of nature which enabled Christ to interpret 
so much of human life to man. In the similitude He 
uses here we trace His close observation of the 
ordinary aspects of human life, and the use which He 
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made of them to interpret to men His own thoughts, 
and the time in which He lived. 

Every one knows from pictures, from descriptions, 
the general appearance of the market-place of an 
Eastern town. There are the open shops all round, 
with their bright-coloured goods displayed—the stalls 
where provisions are sold, men and women buying 
and selling, criers going about to advertise rare mer- 
chandise, the tables of the money-changers here and 
there, the crowd of men, chaffering, laughing, in grave 
debate, inviting one another to the feast—labourers 
standing for hire with the implements of their work, 
beggars lying and loitering about, and now and then 
a procession winding through the crowd—a marriage, a 
funeral, or the train of the governor. 

One may image the quiet figure of Christ moving 
through the throng, enjoying its humours, with now a 
gentle smile and now an inexplicable sadness on His 
face, as if all things spoke to Him of far-off analogies ; 
having in the least things He saw the sense of the 
greatest things, yet full of human sympathy for all; 
not stopping to preach much or to interfere, but 
touching men they knew not how by His very Presence 
into better thoughts; not disturbing the course of 
human life, but receiving at every step human images 
and seeing in them images of the divine relations be- 
tween God and man, between man and his own soul; 
binding up the labourers waiting for hire into the 
parable, watching the woman coming excited from her 
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house to call her neighbours to rejoice with her for she 
had found that money she had lost, and linking the 
sight with the joy of angels over the repentant sinner 
and the eternal seeking of the lost by God; watching 
the virgins waiting for the bridegroom and weaving it 
into a parable of judgment; passing by the stall and 
remembering afterwards to say, “Are not two spar- 
rows sold for a farthing, yet not one of them is for- 
gotten before God ;” listening to the invitations to 
the supper or the feast and making them and all the 
human interests of the place the channel of His 
plainest and noblest teaching in stories which shall 
live when all the philosophies of the world are dust. 
One other sight we know He often saw, the children 
at play in the unoccupied spaces and corners of the 
markets. They had their games in and out among 
the serious doing of the place, and one of these games 
is often spoken of in Eastern tales. It is the acting of 
childish dramas which the children themselves invent. 
Often three or four exhibit their little talents for the 
rest, while now and then a bearded man or a veiled 
woman loiter by to watch the sport. Sometimes the 
invented story is sportive, sometimes sorrowful, and 
the acting of them is good or bad according to the 
sympathy given to the children. One such scene, at 
least, remained vividly in His mind (and He uses it 
with astonishing force), when the little band of actors, 
having tried to win the favour of their comrades with 
tiny tragedy, and then with tiny comedy, failed in their 
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hopes, and said, “We have piped unto you, and ye 
have not danced—we have mourned unto you, and ye 
have not lamented.” 

In this slight scene Christ saw a picture of the re- 
ligious state of Palestine. It had been troubled as the 
sea is before a storm; vague religious desires had 
come into it like currents formed by a distant tempest, 
till the whole of society was looking out for some new 
thing, and ready to listen to any new teacher. Now 
this sect, and now that, seemed to satisfy the people, 
or rather different sects seemed to answer the same 
wants as felt by different temperaments of mankind. 
The strictly legal but outward religious life of the 
Pharisee was taken up by some, the ascetic religion of 
the Essenes seemed to supply a home for others ; 
some, with the Herodians, mingled politics with reli- 
gion, or more accurately, perhaps, made religion con- 
sist in keeping things quiet, and in giving no offence to 
the Romans—a common religion now-a-days; others, 
with the Sadducees, rested on a materialistic morality 
which did away with the sanctions of immortality. 
But, in spite of the variety, no one was really satisfied, 
the hunger of the heart was not quelled, the vague 
trouble received no peace. And when John appeared 
to Israel, and made his voice heard from the wilderness, 
the stern reality of such a life struck all imaginations, 
the hope he held out of a teacher who should subdue 
all hearts and lift off the weight of sin, his own short 
well-defined teaching kindled men with the hope of 
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peace, and all classes streamed into the desert to hear 
his tale. , 

Only a few remained, the rest streamed back again, 
untouched or angry. For there was no moral depth 
in that society, no vital strength to carry out in a 
life the wavering feelings of repentance. They loved 
theories, not acts; fancies of feeling, not true feeling ; 
but to do good things, to practise the life of good- 
ness, to sacrifice a tithe of their pleasures or their 
wealth, to give up a single delightful immorality— 
they were zot ready to do these things. They wanted 
a religion they could put on when it suited their plea- 
sures and their worldly repute and wealth and put off 
when it interfered with them, and the moment they 
found that neither the religion of John nor that of 
Christ were flexible to wants of this kind, they 
threw them both overboard. At first they tried 
the Baptist, but they soon had enough of that reso- 
lute teaching. It dared to meddle with the exac- 
tions of the publican, the violence of the soldier, 
the pleasure of the Pharisee; it called on them 
not only to repent—that were easy, but to do works 
meet for repentance—chat was too hard. And when 
they found that he insisted on a change of life which 
would damage their gains and their pleasures, and 
that, without such a change, John denounced their 
religious feelings as worthless and guilty, they turned 
away with indignation, and said, “he hath a devil.” 
They were mourned unto and they had not lamented. 
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But, all the same, they could not get rid of the 
religious impulse in their heart. The leaven of the 
time still worked, and when they got back to their 
homes in Jerusalem they were charmed to hear of a 
more liberal teacher than John. It seemed that Christ 
required no ascetic life, that He did not wish them to 
separate themselves from the world, that instead of 
the rude, homespun, hard-hitting teaching of the 
prophet of the wilderness, they might now listen to 
refined and gentle words, to gracious stories, to 
symbolic suggestions of a high life from the lips of 
one who moved among villages and cities, who lived 
with all in the freest manner, who ate and drank and 
shared in the joys of men. ‘“ This is the teacher for 
us,” they said, and they sought Him out and followed 
Him. “We will dance to His piping,” was their 
thought, “and possess a religion.” 

But the result was a still more complete failure. 
The religion of the Baptist had been too hard for them 
because of its stern morality. It demanded outward 
purity—domestic, social, political, and mercantile 
purity. “We shall be better off with Christ,” they 
thought ; “ He will not beso hard onus.” Alas! they 
found themselves worse off than before. It was bad 
enough to hear that the whole of the outward life had 
to be reformed ; it was ten times worse to hear that 
the inward life had to be reformed. The publican was 
not only not to cheat, but not to wish to cheat ; 
the soldier—not only not to do violence, but to love 
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his enemy ; the impure—not only not to do wrong to 
a woman, but not to think it in his heart. The 
- whole sphere of morality was thus indefinitely ex- 
panded. When it came to this—that he who hateth 
his brother is as much a murderer as he who stabbeth 
him to the heart, that he who was false to his oath in 
his heart or wished to be false to it, was in God’s eyes 
perjured ; that a life lived morally for a wrong motive 
was not moral, but immoral—it was too much; the 
burdens of righteousness were doubled; there were 
a thousand more sins in the world than they ‘had 
thought ; religion was incredibly hard, and morality 
impossible, if this was morality. 

Oh, then, how sacred, how dignified the indignation 
with which they turned away and revenged their 
disappointment in abuse of the man who had injured 
their hopes. He moral! this morality! Fine words! 
but look at His life—* Behold a gluttonous man and 
a winebibber, a friend of publicans and sinners!” 

Again, the religion of the Baptist had been too hard 
for them because of its demand for self-sacrifice. The 
publican had to give up his surplus gains, the soldier 
his self-indulgence, the young man his pleasures, the 
Pharisee his pride, all men everything that injured 
others. And this was too severe a trial for their feeble 
will and selfish hearts. But, as before, they could not 
yet get rid of the religious impulse, and they turned to 
Christ, hoping there to have a better chance of recon- 
ciling selfishness and goodness, And, lo! Christ was 
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ten times more severe on this point than John. It 
was not only, give up what injures others, it was give 
up everything for others; not only “exact no more 
than that which is appointed you,” but “sell what thou 
hast and give it to the poor and thou shalt have 
treasure in heaven,’ when to keep treasure on earth 
was what they wanted; not only make no gain, 
indulge in no pleasure which is against the interest of 
men, but, use all things with the one motive of doing 
good to men; give up your life for the race. It was not 
only do your duty at all risks, at all loss, but be un- 
content with merely doing your duty, ‘“‘be perfect even 
as your Father in heaven is perfect.” Perfect! why, 
this is far more than John. Sacrifices which I might 
perform if I chose would enable me to follow him and 
keep my position in the world; but the sacrifices 
which perfection implies call upon me to give up 
everything, to remain in the world and yet to live 
wholly for my fellow-men. With John I might go 
into the wilderness and earn repute and fame with 
the religious, and be in a place where I should be 
sheltered from temptation; with Christ I find I 
must give up the chance of reputation and earn 
the chances of shame and suffering, must live, not 
worshipped by the crowd, but despised as a com- 
panion of publicans and sinners; and this life I 
must lead in the very midst of the ordinary 
movement of the world, surrounded on all sides 
by temptation and ridicule, unsheltered and unsup- 
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ported! It is nonsense—a dream of the impossible ; 
it is asking too much of human nature; if I live 
among men, I must do as men do; and to require 
that I should create a standard higher than ever was 
set up before, and live up to it, is absurd; that I should 
give up everything for others, be perfect, fly in the 
face of society, die actually for the truth—no, no, this 
is music I shall not dance to. What good to me if 
Christ frees me from the restrictions of an ascetic life 
on one side if He binds me with the invisible fetters of 
ideas which demand the sacrifice of my whole life on 
the other! John was mad, but this man has a mad- 
der madness. 

So speaking, they turned away in wrath, but the little 
grain of conscience that still remained made them 
bitter. To relieve their conscience, they turned to 
abuse and vilify Him who had shown them a vision 
they could not bear. If they could put him in the 
wrong, they might put themselves in the right. “ Be- 
hold, then, a gluttonous man and a winebibber, a 
friend of publicans and sinners.” They were piped 
unto and they had not danced. 

There is much the same sort of thing among men 
now. The same desire to be religious, the same 
attempt at asceticism which breaks down under the 
attack of passion, or the trial of pleasure, or the desire 
for wealth; the same lingering longing to be good 
after the failure of asceticism, the same weakness 
of will which has been increased by the failure. Then 
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they hear of Christianity, and impelled by their feeble 
wish to have a religion, they run from the John the 
Baptists of the time to seek the freer form of Chris- 
tianity. “It is delightful,” they say; “it seems that I 
may give up nothing and yet be very good, be quite a 
Christian and quite easy in my mind. I may live in 
the world and yet not be of the world, spend my whole 
night in entertainments, balls, theatres, and my waking 
day in the midst of my fashionable amusements and 
not sin against a God who wishes me to enjoy myself 
and make the most of life; carry on my business in 
the world and make money day and night in it, think- 
ing of nothing else, and yet make it holy to the Lord, 
for every place is now the gate of heaven, every work 
is holy ; follow my pursuit of beauty and of knowledge, 
wrap myself wholly in the sensuous pleasures of the 
first and in the intellectual pleasures of the other, and 
all the time be serving God as well; there is no need 
to worry myself about creeds or enslave myself to law, 
I may live by the spirit which dispenses with creeds, 
and by love which dispenses with law—no theory can 
be more easy, no religion more delightful; at last my 
soul is at rest, and I have found content!” 

And how does it end? It ends in the very worst 
of failures ; it ends in unbridled licence. For they do 
all they did before in the very name and under the 
permission of religion. Before, there was some check 
on sin, and idleness, and selfishness; now sin, and 
idleness, and selfishness are called good or means of 
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good, and there is no limit to indulgence. Instead of 
saying that the life of the world may be made religious 
by infusing into it the spirit of Christ, they say that 
the life of the world is itself religious, and the result is 
that they become more idle, more self-amusing, more 
devoted to money, more enslaved by folly and passion, 
more thoughtless of the spiritual in the arms of know- 
ledge or art. And yet they claim to be followers of 
Christ, and hug themselves with the notion that they 
are Godlike in character. At last the world can stand 
the farce no longer, and it bursts out in laughter— 
This Christianity ? what would Christ have said to 
it? This piety? what, then, were the saintly lives? 
This the Godlike life? it is easy work. Is this a 
battle ? this the good fight of faith? this the tribula- 
tion of the saints? this the taking up of the cross? this 
enduring hardness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ ? 
these the followers of Him who died on Calvary? 
these the children of the Apostles who spent and 
‘were spent in the service of men? It is too ridiculous, 
“No, no,” it turns to them, in the midst of its laughter 
suddenly growing serious, “we do not profess the 
Christian life; but we have too much respect for it to 
let this travesty of it go on any longer without our 
scorn; we honour Christ too much to let you call 
yourselves by His name any more. You are liars to 
your own souls and if you think a moment you will 
know it; get rid of your lies at least, since you are 
of us and more worldly even than we; take your 
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place honestly with us, and serve our gods openly— 
Mammon and pleasure, fashion and ambition; all 
your sacrifices have been laid on their altars, and it is 
no use calling each of them an altar of Christ in turn; 
it is an impertinence to us, and know that we feel it 
as an insult to Him.” 

Shocked by this plain speaking, they begin at last to 
inquire what the freedom of the gospel is, to ask what 
is the real meaning of the practice which belongs to 
the theory they have taken up for its name alone 
and knowing nothing of it but the name. What? 
they say, if Iam not religious, what, then, is free Chris- 
tianity ? And this is the answer they receive: No, 
you are not religious, but worse than irreligious ; for 
you are irreligious and call it religious ; the very name 
of Christ is despised through you, for you call yourselves 
Christian and do the things Christ hates. And as to 
liberal Christianity this is what it is on the side of moral 
action. It is to have so profound a love of God and 
of all that God is—truth, justice, purity, and mercy— 
as not to need restraining laws nor their sanctions of 
reward or punishment, for love makes it joy and 
delight to be like God ; it is to have so deep a love for 
Christ, that only in imitation of His life can peace and 
pleasure be found, and such a life means devotion of all 
you have and are to the cause of man and truth; it is 
having this love, to be freed from all outward com- 
mands to give up this or give up that for others, because 
this surrender is the very charm of life, nay, life itself is 
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only in the love from whence this self-devotion flows. 
It is, it is true, to live in the world, among men, but 
never to let loose the ideal by which a man lives above 
the world ; it is not to be satisfied to follow or obey 
the common standard of honesty, or truth, or purity, 
but a standard of perfection; it is to do one’s duty 
faithfully with all one’s power, but never to be con- 
tent with one’s doing; it is to enjoy all the things 
God has given us to enjoy, but never to let our 
enjoyment be purchased at the least risk of direct 
or indirect pain to others, never to forget that all 
enjoyment is His gift, and that to stain it with idle- 
ness, or impurity, or selfishness, is to make it 
devilish, and not Divine. It is to feel oneself free 
to go to entertainments, to share in many things which 
stricter Christians think wrong, but only on the con- 
dition that doing so does not violate the conscience of 
weaker persons or lead them into that which they 
think wrong, for that would be to sin against the 
highest law of love; it is to carry on one’s ordinary - 
business as merchant and lawyer and physician and 
artist, and to give up our time heartily to these duties, 
feeling them to be the duties which God has given us 
to do, but to do them under the rule of a deep motive 
and a master idea. What motive ? The motive of love 
to man for Christ’s sake, so that all our work is 
directed and all our personal interest sacrificed to the 
general good of the race. What idea? The idea that 
God is revealing a portion of His character to men 
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through our life, so that the slightest untruthfulness to 
the essential qualities of God—to truth, to justice, love, 
mercy, and the rest—is a stain upon our life, and a 
betrayal of the work God has given us of making Him 
known; and it is directed by this motive and this idea 
to feel indeed that all work is holy to the Lord and 
every business Heaven. It is to pursue after knowledge 
with unfailing step, but not to be so absorbed in it as 
to forget the use of knowledge for the good of men, or 
the weakness of knowledge here in comparison with 
the infinite knowledge to come, or the higher know- 
ledge which lies in knowing that we are children of 
eternal truth and bound to seek and find the things 
which here we can but believe and trust. It is to love 
beauty and to enjoy it in nature and art, but not to be 
so lost in its forms on earth as not to hope for infinitely 
greater beauty; it is to hold earthly beauty as the 
image to the senses of spiritual beauty, so that one 
may never be led by it into a mere sensuous life ; it is 
to hold it as the form of goodness in vital activity of 
creation, so that one may never be led by it into idle 
contemplation ; it is to hold it as the highest result of 
temperance, so that one may never be led by it into 
that life of mere impulse which produces intemperance 
of passion and recklessness of enjoyment. 

This is something of liberal Christianity, seen on the 
side of morality alone ; this is to follow Christ, not in 
the desert, but inthe world. “ Does your life, pretender 
to Christianity, accord at all with that? Have you 
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even conceived it? Why, every hour of your weak, 
selfish, idle, thoughtless, useless, passionate life is its 
contradiction and its shame; the poles are not more 
apart than you are from Christianity.” “What,” they 
reply, “is that liberal Christianity? It is harder to 
obey than all the demands of the moralists ; we should 
have no peace night or day if we had anything to do 
with it ; liberal? it is to the last degree illiberal ; free? 
it is the most dreadful slavery.” 

So are the false sheep stripped of their robes, and 
shown to be the wolves and foxes that they are. But 
they are indignant with the discovery, stung to the 
heart by finding themselves self-deceived about their 
fine plan of uniting worldliness and godliness, fashion 
and Mammon, idleness and Christ. They turn on the 
followers of a free gospel, and miscall them. They 
are “gluttonous men and winebibbers, friends of 
publicans and sinners.” Well; that can be borne, 
“ Wisdom is justified of her children.” 

But what is at the root of all this redoubled failure ? 
It is want of any real earnestness in the search for 
holiness. Men and women care more for a day’s 
pleasure, when it is present, than for an eternity of 
goodness with God, since it is in the future. They 
have no real will to be true, and pure, and self-devoted ; 
they have a will to be rich and well placed, and well 
amused. They do not truly possess any noble motives, 
but they are possessed by a legion of impulses which 
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take them whither they will; they are not masters 
of themselves, but slaves of their desires. 

And it is not the slightest use going to the Bap- 
tist, or afterwards to Christ, unless we have some 
resolution of heart, unless we count the cost and pay 
it, unless we face this question, Am I ready, now and 
completely, to give up my previous life where it is 
condemned by the voice of John from without, and by 
the spirit of Christ within? Can I make myself and 
my desires last, and God and man first ? Can I accept 
this, “ No man, putting his hand to the plough and 
looking back is fit for the kingdom of God ?” 

If we have not something of this strong will, 
earnestness, passion to know God and be like Him, 
we may go after John and then after Christ, and fail ; 
and failure will only make us worse, till Christ, 
passing by, shall look on us and say, in the irony of 
judgment, as the children sitting in the market-place 
said unto their fellows, “ We have piped unto you, and 
ye have not danced.” 

In conclusion, another class of men turned from the 
Baptist to look at the religion of Christ. 

These were the religious leaders of the day, the 
Pharisees. They were close observers of ritual and of 
the law, they had arranged religious life under definite 
rules, they had drawn out their scheme of Divine 
doctrine, and, holding to these things for life and death, 
trembled at any new-fangled view of doctrine as if the 
talk of such alone were enough to bring their house 
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about their ears. A great gulf separated them from 
the unrighteous; with them alone abode the truth; 
calling themselves the humblest of men, they despised 
others in reality; thank God, they cried, we are not 
as other men are. They would not go near a publican ; 
the touch of a sinner was abomination ; to enter the 
house of one or other, pollution; to associate with a 
Samaritan or a heathen, a horror, a falling away from 
truth. 

These, only God knew why, drifted out to John in 
the wilderness ; the wave of religious excitement had 
sent its tide even into their land-locked harbours ; 
they were not quite content ; one wonders what took 
these models of piety to John. He could not under- 
stand it, his astonishment was frank enough, “ Who 
hath warned you to flee from the wrath to come ?” 

And he treated them with no gentle terms. Ser- 
pents, generation of vipers, these were the soft words 
he used. No doubt there were sleek hypocrites and 
bigots among them, and the bitter words were well 
deserved. But there must have been others who were 
really moral men among them and who strove to 
follow righteousness. Such did not quite deserve the 
harsh treatment so far as the moral life was concerned. 
But, so far as their religious pride and persecuting and 
exclusive spirit were concerned, they were not much 
better than the hypocrites. And when they found 
that John did not pay them more attention than the 
rest, when they saw that he talked with the publican 
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as he did with them, when they heard him say that 
they were not especially Abraham’s children, but that 
God could make of the desert stones men as good as 
they, it was very unpleasing, it was more, it was very in- 
solent, and they turned back, saying, “ He hatha devil.” 

So the hypocrites among them thought they would 
hear what Christ had to say. He might do them 
more honour. He might recognize their proud posi- 
tion as leaders of religion. He would, no doubt, 
not mix them up with the world which lay in 
wickedness. But, alas! they were disappointed. I 
suppose no sharper or more indignant Janguage was 
ever used by man against other men than the words 
with which Christ denounced them, words which cost 
Him His life and which He knew would do so. 

As to the other class of Pharisees, who were pious 
bigots but whose piety was mixed with want of charity 
to those who differed from them, and partly made up 
of a holy horror of the wicked and disreputable, they 
found in Christ all they had disliked in John multi- 
plied tenfold. He would have nothing to do with 
them unless they came to Him humbly and confessed 
themselves sinners ; He told them they were blind to 
their own faults and sharp-sighted to the faults of others; 
He told parables about them which hit hard at their 
spiritual pride, at their claims to a special kingdom, 
and their exclusiveness. Worse still, not among 
their ranks, but among unlearned fishermen and vil- 
lagers He chose His special followers ; He dined with 
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the publicans, even at one of their houses He admitted 
the sinful woman to salvation. It was more than 
could be borne. This was music no religious man 
could dance to. 

There are men of this sort at this time among us, 
religious men who, with the feeling and the pride of 
the Pharisee, with his horror of the religious or the 
social outcast, with his hatred of all that differ from 
their views, stand up in the temple of the world 
and say: “ God, I thank thee I am not as other men 
are.” 

These listen to the teaching of the positivist or the 
infidel moralist and see nothing noble or true in it— 
nothing which, like John the Baptist, recalls an ener- 
vated and indifferent age to strength of character and 
earnestness of life, and say, “They have a devil.” 
These look upon other followers of Christ who have 
the name of liberal, who look less to the outward form 
of words and more to the spirit, whose views are 
founded more on Christ’s life than on the doctrines 
wrought from it, who see good in all and boldly 
associate with all, and they say of them, “ Behold a 
worldly man and a deceiver of youth, a friend of 
radicals and heretics.” 

Well, let them say what they will, “ Wisdom is jus- 
tified of her children.” 
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THE GROUND AND GROWTH OF FAITH. 
JULY 25, 1875. 


“ And Jesus said unto them, Because of your unbelief: for 
verily I say unto you, If ye have faith as a grain of mustard 
seed, ye shall say unto this mountain, Remove hence to yonder 
place ; and it shall remove; and nothing shall be impossible 
unto you.”—JMatthew xvii. 20. 


O one can lay down more strongly than 
Christ does in my text the power of 
faith. Thé smallest grain of it will en- 
able a man to remove a mountain, and 
cast it into the sea. Of course, by the very nature 
of the thing spoken of, the phrase is poetical. Faith 
is a spiritual quality, and the work it does is spiritual 
and not material; spiritually done in men’s hearts, 
not in the material world. Christ spoke as a poet 
speaks, and even the minds of the Apostles, literal 
enough in other matters, did not imagine that He was 
literal here. They were Orientals, and such phraseo- 
logy was common. He who has faith can remove 
mountains, can achieve that which seems impossible— 
lift the mightiest obstacles and cast them into the sea. 
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And if we have faith in God, the Father of men, 
and in the eternal life of progress which we possess 
in Him, we shall say unto the mountains that stand 
in the way of humanity, “Be removed and cast into 
the sea,” and they will obey us. But to have this 
faith is just the difficulty ; and it is even difficult to 
define what it is, how far, and to what point it goes. 

The ground of faith in God and immortality is not 
authority or demonstration, but our sense of right. 
It is not authority, because that supposes the very 
point in question. It is to argue in a circle to say 
that God bids us believe in Him and therefore that we 
must do it. It is equally strange to say that the 
Church bids us believe in God and therefore that we 
are bound to do so. For then we have first to believe 
in the authority of the Church, and the Church can 
only derive its authority from God. We are there- 
fore asked again in this way to believe in God’s 
existence because God tells us to do so. But we 
cannot do this, for it supposes that God’s existence 
is demonstrated—which it is not. 

Again, if it is not demonstrated, then demonstra- 
tion cannot be the ground of our faith in God. Nor 
indeed could it be, for there is no faith where there is 
demonstration. Faith in its very meaning, supposes 
that its object is not seen or known with absolute 
clearness. It is built up out of probabilities ; these 
may so pile themselves together, each strengthening 
the last, that we may reach moral certainty concern- 
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ing their object ; but, however much the circle of light 
may widen, however, in proportion as it widens, our 
faith may grow, the circle will always have a circum- 
ference of darkness as long as faith can be said to 
belong to us. If all were clear, if God were known 
as we know a demonstrated truth, faith would be no 
longer in our nature; it would be lost in sight. 
Faith is not then the absolute knowledge of things ; 
it is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things mot seen. It supposes the possibility of doubt ; 
it supposes an incomplete proof. Those then who 
say, I will not believe in God until His existence 
is proved to me as clearly as a mathematical problem, 
are using words wrongly. No one delieves in the fact 
that two and two make four. Everyone uows it. 
Demonstration then is no ground of faith; demon- 
stration destroys the very existence of faith, in estab- 
lishing absolute knowledge. The true ground of faith 
in God, that is, of a conviction of His Being that we 
cannot prove but which our heart feels as the ground 
of our life and to which our intellect gives an assent 
founded on probabilities—is our sense of right. 

First, the very fact of our having a sense of right 
makes it probable that God exists. Our sense of right 
is that power in us by which, in matters belonging to 
the intellect, we see that a proposition is undeniably 
true, and its opposite undeniably false. Again, it is that 
power in us by which, in matters belonging to morals, 
we are sure for ourselves that such a thing is right in 
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itself, and that its opposite is wrong. In both these 
worlds there are vast numbers of unsettled questions, 
of which our intellectual or moral sense of right 
cannot speak positively; but on some it can and does. 
A man who should say that two right lines can in- 
close a space, or that envy does good and love does 
not, is thought to be mad. This sense of right, then, 
is the ground on which ultimate questions are tried. 
And we shall try the great question of the existence 
of God by it. How does it make it probable that 
God is? Well, that it exists itself cannot be denied. 
Any way, that needs no authority and no demon- 
stration. We do not believe in it—we know it. We 
know that we can say—this thing is true—that thing 
is right in certain cases. It is certain we have this 
power. And then, it is the very last thing we come 
to in our nature. We are made up of all kinds of 
feelings, faculties, and powers, all in mingled action. 
Divide, separate, analyze them, you may put them all 
aside one after another and explain how they came; 
but at the very bottom, as the base of all, we come to 
this—to our sense of right. And when we have got 
to it we do not know where it comes from. It is the 
one thing which the theory of development has to 
stop short of; it is the one thing it cannot give any 
credible reason for. It has tried, and most vainly, 
I think, to explain its origin in moral matters. It 
has not attempted, and the attempt would be absurd, 
to do it in intellectual matters. Why we all allow at 
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once that two and two make four, no theory of de- 
velopment can give a reason for. No; it is here that 
we seem to meet something outside ourselves. In the 
certainty of some intellectual certainties, in the abso- 
lute imperative of duty, in the sense of a standard 
of truth and of right with which we must harmonize 
our actions, we touch on something beyond ourselves. 
It seems that there must be an intelligent will outside 
of us who is the source of truth—a living goodness 
which does not grow into being in us through ages of 
development, but which has been always and is. We 
conjecture a self-existent fitness of things. There is 
then, I think, in our own intellectual sense of truth, 
and in our moral sense of right—and both are forms 
of the one thing—a ground for belief in an intelligence 
beyond us, in a goodness beyond us, and we give that 
the name of God. 

The whole argument is denied and opposed. Well, 
I do not put it forward as a ground for conviction, 
but as affording a probability, as a ground for faith, 
and faith in the Being of God rests on probabilities. 

Now, carry it further. We have got one probability 
for faith in God in the undeniable fact of our sense of 
right. Let us take this sense of right with us, and 
look at the world around us. We know of the exist- 
ence of the universe. Whether it is really as it 
seems to us, or not, whether it is actual or pheno- 
menal, whether it is matter, or thought that weaves 
and unweaves in it, has nothing to do with the 
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question. It is, it exists, as thought, or as matter, 
or as force, and it takes infinite forms. How shall we 
explain its being ? 

There are many theories, but we may reduce them 
all to the Theistic and the Atheistic. You know how 
a scientific man acts. He has got together a number 
of facts, and he fancies that he sees a kind of relation 
existing between them. They are all disconnected at 
present, but he knows they ought to be connected. 
He thinks and imagines how they can all be explained. 
At last a theory strikes him, and he says, I will try if 
this will suit them.all. One by one he brings them 
all up to his theory. Can you explain that, he says, 
and this, and this? and if it explain the greater num- 
ber, and is contradicted positively by none, he says, 
This is probably true—it will do for a working theory 
—I will keep it till more light comes. Well, there 
are two theories of the world ; one which says, God is 
there ; the other that only atoms are there ; one which 
says, An intelligent will is at the root of the universe ; 
the other which says, There is no will, no thought, 
no life at its root. To both these theories we bring 
the facts that lie before us. We generalize them as 
far as we can, and bring the generalization to the 
theory. We are bound as scientific men to choose 
that theory as probably true which explains best the 
greatest number of facts, which agrees and harmonizes 
best with what we have observed. Which does ?— 
the atheistic or the theistic? We find order, intelli- 
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gence, progress to an end, unity among infinite diver- 
sity, a general correspondence of ideas in all parts; 
and I ask my intellectual sense of right—that in me 
which decides as to true and false—whether all this 
wonderful universe, and the unity, and order, and law, 
and correspondence, and progress that I have found 
in it comes out of chance, or nothingness, or out of an 
all-creative, all-pervading will and intelligence ; and I 
do not think that even the atheists will say that their 
theory explains the facts so easily, or so justly, as the 
other. All they say is, that they have no proof of the 
other; well, I do not say that we have proof, but I 
come to the conclusion that it is probable, in a very 
high degree, that there is a thoughtful will behind and 
in the universe. It is another probability added to 
my faith in God; and it is added on the ground of 
my sense of intellectual rightness. 

2. Then I take my sense of moral rightness in 
hand, and I approach the world on that side. I find 
a mixed world of evil and good; and, on the whole, 
a progress of good which, though very slow, is very 
plain. I think of the progress, and my sense of moral 
right forbids me to think that it will end in nothing- 
ness, and urges me to think that it will end in perfec- 
tion ; I think of the slowness of the progress, of all 
the passionate aspirations here unattained, of all the 
sufferers for truth and right and good who died seem- 
ingly defeated, of all the glorious work which here 
brought no reward to those who did it—and my sense 
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of moral right forbids me to say that there is no Being 
who completes what is begun here, no Being who 
takes goodness into His own Being. Nor can I ex- 
plain the fate of righteous work here with any re- 
verence for my own sense of justice, except on the 
supposition of God; nor again when I think of all the 
evil men suffer from the course of nature, and of all 
the evil they do to one another, can I explain the 
existence of evil except on the supposition of all- 
powerful goodness. “What!” you say, “that is a 
strong statement; the very contrary would be the 
argument. If all-powerful goodness be, evil would 
not be at all. Since it is, there is no omnipotent 
goodness ; there is only, if we are driven to suppose a 
God, a Being half powerful who himself is contending 
with us against the evil in the universe, and the evil 
exists independent of His will; that is the only way 
in which our sense of right can be sufficiently satisfied 
to confess a God:” you know how strongly that has 
been put of late. I reply that the statement does not 
satisfy either my intellectual or moral sense of right. 
It leaves me in a much greater puzzle than before; 
the whole mass of things seems much more intel- 
lectually wrong than it does under the old theory ; 
and, morally, my sense of what ought to be is violated 
by the conception of a God who has only half powers, 
and who is struggling for existence with evil. I reject 
this theory on that ground, and I say to myself, I 
can conceive a Being all-powerful and all-good creat- 
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ing an imperfect being like man, with the intention 
that he should struggle against evil which his imper- 
fection makes, but which itself has no absolute exist- 
ence, towards perfection which he must and will reach, 
and in the struggle making a new thing in the universe 
—a thing of infinite value—the wonderful thing we 
call the human race, with all the wonderful things 
which its struggle makes; and this conception of 
mine, if it be true, would explain the mixed universe 
of evil and good which I see around me; it would 
satisfy, and does satisfy, though not completely, my 
sense of moral right far more than the theory which 
makes the whole, good and evil and all their struggle, 
end like a farce in nothingness. 

Therefore, on this side also, I add another proba- 
bility on the ground of my moral sense of right to 
my faith in God. 

3. Then I turn to the spiritual world. I find ex- 
isting in myself, and in the greater number of man- 
kind, a whole world of feelings which belong to this 
idea of God ; I find, on looking back through history, 
that these and similar feelings existed in all civilized 
communities, nay, that in savage nations, before even 
the social ideas took shape, these existed in rude 
forms. They are, I discover, the most powerful ideas 
we possess, capable of creating and supporting the 
most enduring passion, pervading and modifying, more 
strongly than any others, human life. They suppose 
a God, they make Him the object of worship, of fear, 
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of love; they create Him as a Father, in their highest 
form ; they bring us into Zersonal contact with Him as 
children, and there are born from this connection an 
innumerable host of changing, living feelings; these 
bring us into contact with Him as members of a race, 
all of whom are united to Him also, and in this con- 
nection, also, another innumerable host of feelings 
which link me spiritually to the whole of man are 
born. How am I to explain the existence of these 
feelings which are facts as real and more indisputably 
real than the facts of the material universe? Did 
they develop originally out of nothing? are they 
going in the end to nothing ? are they the product of 
material atomic changes of matter becoming fixed, and 
are they to end in an unfixing of that arrangement? 
Such is the materialist theory. All my sense of right 
—in matters of feeling—denies that. It may be true, 
but the more sensitive my feeling is of the beautiful 
thing, or the loving thing, or the just thing, the more 
it says, that cannot be true. I must suppose some 
One who.is Himself the feeling source of all this 
feeling, and who is its end. Nor does my sense of 
intellectual rightness, or of moral rightness, remain 
satisfied with the theory of no origin outside of us, or 
end outside of us, of all this spiritual feeling. Both 
say that it is more rational and more moral to sup- 
pose as their cause an infinite love and goodness who 
feels towards us as a Father, and has made these 
feelings in us by indwelling in us, and intends to 
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bring them to their end in union with Himself. And 
when I listen to the voice of this sense of right in me 
and without me, saying these things imperatively, as 
its habit is, then another probability is added, on the 
ground of my sense of right, to faith in God. 

Remember, I am not saying that anything is de- 
monstrated by all this as to God’s existence; I am 
only showing how probability is added to probability 
in our mind, and how by such addition faith is built 
up, built up not out of spiritual feeling only, but also 
out of the confessions of probability which the intel- 
lectual sense of truth and the moral sense of right are 
induced to make, 

Then, when I have got so far, revelation comes in. 
Revelation is God unveiling Himself to man; it tells 
me that God makes Himself known to us by an act of 
will. If I have got so far now as to believe in a mighty 
Being who is the Creator and Father of men, it agrees 
entirely with my sense of what ought to be, intellec- 
tually, morally, and spiritually, that He should reveal 
Himself, make known His character, His will, and 
His thoughts to man. It stands to reason, conscience, 
and feeling that He would do so. I am told He has 
done so; and if He has done so, another probability, 
on the ground of my sense of right, is added to faith 
in Him. 

But in order that I should have that added proba- 
bility, the revelation itself must be in accordance with 
my sense of right; I look at the life, words, and 
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thoughts of its giver, Jesus Christ: my sense of moral 
right is not only satisfied, it is deepened and ennobled; 
I get so many higher views of morality that I may say 
that my moral sense of right receives a new education. 
As to my spiritual feeling of what is noble and right 
in the sphere of the spirit, I seem as I look on His 
life never to have known before how divinely beautiful 
my human spirit may become. New realms are opened 
before me, and all pure as the living crystal, beautiful 
with a beauty which I must refer to Heaven, but 
which does not disdain but makes divine the earth. 
My intellectual sense of truth, as I listen to His words, 
confesses their power, their good sense, their vital 
harmony with other truths; only in one point it is 
startled, in the element of the supernatural with which 
the revelation seems inwoven, and which seems to dis- 
agree with what my sense of intellectual right teaches 
me in other things. Supposing I cannot accept it I put 
it aside, and I am surprised to find that the revelation 
remains much the same in its strong appeal to all that 
I feel right in the rest of my nature. Supposing I 
accept it, and my reason confesses that the super- 
natural is not improbable, which is all the reason can 
ever say, the appeal the revelation makes to my sense 
of what ought to be in the moral and spiritual worlds 
is strengthened. 

I consider then the whole revelation, and on the 
ground of my sense of right a vast increase of proba- 
bilities are added to my faith in God; for it not only 
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adds probabilities, those which it adds act back on the 
others, explain and strengthen them. 

I take now all I have gained as matters of faith, 
and, believing them, I act on them; I take them as 
the ground and guide of life, both in the outward 
world, and in the inward world of my own heart. A 
successive series of probabilities has accumulated into 
a faith by which I live. Year by year goes by, trial 
after trial comes, temptation after temptation ; sorrow 
and pain touch me home, prosperity brings the danger 
of selfishness, the varied passions which belong to me 
attempt to run into excess, disease secludes me from 
the world, and I am sorely troubled; decay and old 
age bring their severe trial to my manhood, death is 
at hand, and its fear and uncertainty. In all the long 
experience of life, in all the changes and chances of 
this mortal world, the faith in God, by which I live, 
supports, saves, strengthens, ennobles, renders me 
victorious. A last long series of additional proba- 
bilities are added to it, and now what is the case? 
They have grown into a moral certainty; I can say 
with St. Paul, “I know whom I have believed, and 
am confident that He will keep that which I have 
committed to Him until that day.” 

That is the growth—the building up of faith in 
God. 
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FAITH AND CHARITY, 


AUGUST 8, 1875. 


“Though I have all faith, so that I could’ remove mountains, 
and have not charity, I am nothing.”—1 Cor. xiii. 2. 


HE unity of the Bible is like the unity 
of worship. It is a unity of spirit within 
a changeful individual variety. Each of 
the writers writes out of his own na- 
ture; none of them trouble themselves about their 
modes of expression, even about their sayings being 
apparently contradictory. They feel, consciously or 
unconsciously, that they are animated by the One 
Spirit, by a common love and a common faith, and 
that in consequence there must be a common harmony 
in their work. They care little then for seeming con- 
tradiction. St. James and St. Paul would have smiled 
if they heard their several views of faith pitted against 
oneanother. “Do you not see,” they would have said, 
“that we are at root agreed, but that we each follow a 
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different radius from the same centre?” St. Paul would 
have been exceedingly surprised if he had heard that 
his sentence in the text was considered as in the 
slightest degree lessening the full value of that saying 
of Christ’s to which it refers: “If ye have faith asa 
grain of mustard-seed, and say unto this mountain, Be 
thou removed and cast into the sea, it shall be done.” 
“They are perfectly in unity,” he would answer; “Christ 
Himself would say what I say, Iam not speaking of 
myself, but in His spirit.” The variety of expression 
confirms rather than weakens the unity of principle. 

In fact, St. Paul balances here the statement of Christ 
as Christ Himself would have done, and we shall follow 
him to-day, and balance the glory of Faith by the 
glory of Charity. The phrase that faith is nothing 
without love is strange on the lips of the apostle who, 
more than all the others, dwelt on faith ; but for that 
very reason it has additional force. It tells me that 
all I said last Sunday goes for nothing unless I unite 
to it all I shall try to say this Sunday. Our subject, 
then, is the necessity of love being added to faith 
as a quality needed for the worship of God. 

1. Need of this balance. 

i There have been times in the history of the Chris- 
tian Church when faith has been so much insisted on, 
that love has been put in the background. It has 
been so in nearly all the religious revivals which have 
been led by men who were strongly influenced by St. 
Paul. The importance which their followers were 
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naturally led to give to dogma, and the demand, grow- 
ing fierce and more fierce, that all should subscribe to 
it, led to cruelty, fanaticism, and persecution. These 
men had faith—they did remove mountains—but they 
grew to be nothing because they lost love, and the 
mountains they removed were not cast into the sea, 
but built up again in other forms which impeded the 
progress of mankind. The same kind of fanatic opinion 
which Calvin’s work in France overthrew for so many 
in the Church of Rome, his followers made out of his 
strong doctrine in Switzerland, England, and America. 
The mountain was only removed to be rebuilt. 
Wherever we look in the history of religion we find 
that faith without love does nothing for the progress of j 
man. sail 
On the other hand, there have been times when love l 
has been so insisted on as to put the necessity fora 
clearly conceived statement of faith into the back- 
ground. St. John’s view of the Christian life was then 
dwelt on to the exclusion of St. Paul’s. The result of 
that has been less evil than the other because strong 
love of God and man includes faith for the most part ; 
but still, in its extremes, such teaching made religious 
life first too sentimental and then often hysterical. 
The idea of God lost the sternness necessary to check 
sin; His rigid justice to all, His unvarying retribution, 
His law-abiding, were often forgotten, and the result , 
was then a wide-spread immorality. all 
Another form of the same thing is found in those } 
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who maintain that love to man is enough, without 
faith in God. Some way or other it tends to grow 
cold, and the good done for the sake of duty only, and 
from no sense of those to whom it is done being 
brothers in a higher way than in material prosperity, 
or even in a deeper way than in a common human 
nature, does not awaken the same gratitude at large, 
nor soften and ennoble those to whom it is done in 
the way in which that love to man does which sees all 
men in God. The body is helped, the mind is strength- 
ened, but the soul, left untouched, grows hard. 

Also, when men are loved without those who love 
them having any hope for their future life, the hope- 
lessness chills insensibly the hearts both of those who 
work and of those for whom the work is done; nor is 
failure in the effort borne sowell by either the doer or the 
receiver, as it is by those who feel, because they believe 
in God, that all failure is repaired. The history of 
philanthropy without faith in God is written in loss of 
the culture of the highest feelings, in despondency, and 
often in revolutionary excess. Mazzini saw that with 
regard to the French Revolution. Its mistake, he 
said, was that, having only care for men as men, it 
claimed only their rights, and in doing so ruined its 
own cause. What it should have done was to claim 
the duties of men as their rights, and there is no ground 
for duty, he said, but in belief in God. Faith in God, 
in his view and in that of all the great prophets, was 
necessary as the balance of love of man. 
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Nevertheless, love of man without faith in God is 
better than faith in God without love toman. Both are 
best, however; for love of man only finds its just centre 
of strength, and its continual support, in faith in God, 
and faith in God can only be kept clear and firm when 
it works itself out in love of man. Bind the two toge- 
ther, and then your whole life will be a faithful worship / 
of God. ” 

So far I have spoken of the general necessity of 
keeping these two powers together. I pass on to 
think of the subject more particularly, to show in some 
cases that faith in God is nothing without love of man, 
and equally nothing without love of God. 

( 1. Itisnothing without love of man. There isa faith 
without love which takes scorn for its companion. It 
arises chiefly in those who have become one-sided from 
livinge-elways tr one set=from having been brought up 
in a closed circle of opinions, Never having heard 
the other side of the questions in debate, never having 
realized the possibility of any spiritual emotion 
being connected with views other than their own (end: 
the-views..they-hold’being. themselves set forth as-ne- 
cessarily..rightand~all others necessarily wrong), they 
are first angry when they are opposed by persons of a 
different creed, and then to anger succeeds scorn— 
scorn which grows out of this strange feeling, that 
their beliefs are like laws of nature, to oppose which is 
the part of a fool ora madman. They despise then 
those who contradict them, just as the one-sided scien- 
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tific man despises those who deny theories which seem 
proved to him, or as the extremely cultured person 
has scorn of him whom he calls a Philistine. All 
three err because they have faith, without love, in the 
rightness of their creed ; all err from being one-sided, 
for the only way to be many-sided is to love all kinds 
of men; and all have the same punishment—the 
natural punishment of scorn—a growing hardness of 
heart, a growing limitation in their powers of work ; 
therefore less excellence and breadth in their work, 
and finally a lowering of intellectual grasp. The re- 
ligious man, with whom we have specially to do, suffers 
more than the rest, for the very life of his religion is 
love to man, and he ceases, in proportion as he loses 
love, to be religious at all. Yet he believes himself 
religious. It isa terrible state, one of the worst a man 
can fall into. Tohave lost religion, and yet to be cer- 
tain of having it—what is that but to answer to the 
words of Christ, “If the light which is in you be dark- 
ness, how great is that darkness!” 

Personal worship of God in Christ cannot be then 
true. If you scorn the blind and the lost, supposing 
those you scorn are so, how can you feel the com- 
munion of prayer with Him who came to open the 
eyes of the blind, to seek and to save the lost? If you 
scorn any one in this world, how can you preach to 
them the gospel of love ? and if you are not telling of 
God’s love to man in Christ, with love in your own 
heart of those to whom you speak, how can you pray 
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to God? If you cannot say out ofa full heart, and 
without one touch of that contempt which, above all 
else, is the devil in the heart, “Our Father,” how can 
you say, “My Father?” Where also, oh! where, is 
the associated worship of man with man? Its very 
definition supposes that you feel yourself bound in 
bonds of brotherhood to every one in mankind, that 
you are ready to give up your life for them, that you 
modify your whole work in life that it may bear upon 
their progress. Do you think you can do this if you 
have scorn for any one on the earth? if you despise, 
for weakness, or unbelief, or sin, or violent denial of 
your faith, any one of your opponents? Never! That 
accursed tone of heart that comes with contempt 
spoils every act of work and worship. 

With scorn, how can you bear all things for men, 
believe and hope all things for them, endure all things 
that they may advance? and these are things without 
which you cannot feel in that communion with men, 
which is the ground of associated worship. Nay, you 
must endure scorn itself without returning scorn; for 
how can you redeem the scornful from their scorn ex- 
cept by loving them? Others may feel contempt, and 
pour it on their adversaries, and think it useful to their 
cause—but not you—not a Christian man. You should 
remember your Master’s words, to “ pray for them who 
despitefully use you ;” and you should know that no 
look, or word, or act into which contempt entered ever 
did one grain of work upon this earth. No; the faith 
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in God which has in it any scorn of others is without 
charity, and is nothing, and you who have, or seem to 
have it, are also nothing. 

2. There is another kind of faith as well as the one- 
sided faith of scorn which, while it has love for its 
companion, has a tendency to lose love. It is the 
impetuous faith. It is full of love to man, of longings 
for his progress; it can and does worship God with 
the sense of communion with mankind fully felt. It 
believes and hopes all things for all men, and in idea 
it does not fail in love. It is the very reverse of the 
faith which indulges the luxury of contempt; it hates 
contempt of any kind, and when it is betrayed into it, 
it seems the greatest sin of all. But in practical daily 
life it sometimes loses love from its impetuosity, sins 
against love for the very sake of love. Suppose that a 
man who feels that faith in God, as a Father of men, 
and in immortality as the destiny of man, are the very 
pillars of the universe, and that, if men should largely 
cease to believe in them, the progress of mankind 
would be put back for years, and that, if he should 
cease to believe them, the world would be to him 
no more than a crowd of serpents under a cold 
stone, and his own life dismay and horror, and the 
whole of the History of the Race a vile and hateful 
farce. Suppose he meet those who quietly deny, or 
say they do not care for or look at these truths from 
the point of intellectual surrender of them—and such 
meetings must now be frequent in society—he will feel, 
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when he hears the quiet sentence of those who have 
lost faith, as if the whole world were ruined, as if the 
sentence of denial or carelessness were unnatural, and 
having in it all the horror that goes with what is un- 
natural. And he will feel this, not as a personal insult, 
as the man who scorns others does, but as an injury 
done to the whole human race whom he loves; he will 
feel it, that is, not from the personal side, but from the 
universal side—not because he despises those who 
have said this thing, but because he loves them. But 
‘the intensity of his feeling leads him into violence of 
words. He attacks the position hotly; he loses his 
head and his temper; and when the others, who do 
not feel as strongly, reply calmly and reassert their 
opinions, he becomes irritated by their calm, being 
now borne beyond himself; and then—then the per- 
sonal element slips in. Bitterness is added to violence, 
and forgetting that the question is for God, who loves 
all men, he remembers only himself, and the very man 
whose natural position is in direct opposition to those 
who believe and despise those who do not, is be- 
' trayed into the position which they assume, and which 
he hates. Loving much, he has lost love for the 
time. The advocate of charity, he has forgotten that 
charity doth not behave itself unseemly, and does not 
seek her own. The result is, his faith and he are for 
the time nothing. He has done harm to God’s cause, 
and to his own influence, and to others whom he may 
have made to feel that they are not God’s children ; 
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and for the time, though in his case repentance follows 
almost immediately, he has lost that power of wor- 
shipping God in communion with others, which of all 
religious things is the nearest to his heart. 

What should be his guard ? 

He should remember, in behalf of the questions he 
supports, that they do not stand by his support, but 
by God’s. He should have truer faith; for, observe, 
in losing love he has also in reality lost faith. If his 
faith were firm, he would not think that a few doubts 
or many sceptics could shake the pillars of heaven. 
He has thought that, because he trembles, the heavens 
are trembling; he should know better, know that the 
eternal stars are bright above the clouds that man 
raises to hide them—feel that God’s fatherhood in- 
closes His sceptical children in His arms, that those 
who doubt of immortality, are, in spite of their doubt, 
immortal; and, believing these things, be quiet and 
secure in His love. And he should recall in society 
the words of Paul, “Love beareth all things.” Love 
“doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, 
is not easily provoked.” Then he would be at peace 
of heart enough to take his stand without noise on 
these great thoughts, which by their very greatness 
and beauty ought to shut out the possibility of personal 
irritation, of self-thought and all the petulant turbu- 
lence it brings. Recall, then, those of you who may 
be tempted in this way, the qualities of Charity. 
Make love the ceaseless companion of faith, and then 
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faith will not fail. Make faith intense enough, and 
then love will not fail. Recall these things in the 
pulpit, in your home, when you speak, when you write 
in defence of the faith you love, and you will know 
that no faith in the world is worth anything, but is 
nothing, which directly or indirectly fails in constant 
love to others, 

So far for that side of the question. 

I have spoken of faith in God without love of man, 
and its nothingness. But there is a faith in God with- 
out love of God, which is also nothing. It is faith in 
intellectual propositions about Him, without any per- 
sonal realization of them; faith in a creed only, and 
not in a Divine Spirit that dwells within us ; in state- 
ments as to His relations with us, none of which state- 
ments by themselves alone move you to action or touch 
your heart. Such a faith, however much of it you may 
have, leaves you a nothing—a useless, empty man in 
the life which it enjoins. And in itself it is nothing 
also—the mere froth of the wave. To make it worth 
anything it must be wedded to love of God, and love 
of God in marriage with faith in a creed about Him 
means the rush of active emotion which is kindled 
when the propositions of the creed pass from the brain 
into the heart, and become there, not words, but 
living powers. 

It is all the difference between saying, “I believe 
that the seamen of England in some small ships beat, 
chased, and destroyed the great Armada, and it is an 
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interesting story,” and saying, “I believe it, and my 
heart swells when I think of it; I love my nation for 
it; I rejoice to belong to a people capable of such 
great doing, and every drop of blood in my body 
thrills when I hear the tale.” That is faith and love 
together, and it produces results in thought and action, 
in feeling and imagination, which cannot be measured ; 
whereas the mere belief in the thing having occurred is 
a dead belief,never does anything for our own character, 
nor urges us to do anything for our people. So mere 
faith in God’s fatherhood is only assent to a state- 
ment; but when we feel Him as our Father, the Father 
of all men, and living for them as a Father, our whole 
heart, brimming over with love, grows passionate with 
desire to be like Him, and do His will, and cause it to 
be done on earthasit isin heaven. Faith that worketh 
by love—it is that which moves mountains. Faith 
wth love—it is that which truly worships. 

Again, faith in God without love of Him may be 
faith in an abstract idea to which we give His name. 
We may confess and think of Him as the Thought 
that makes the universe, or as the Order that keeps 
it in harmony, or as the Movement that builds or un- 
builds it, or as the Force which in it, or being it, 
changes incessantly its form, but yet is ever constant. 
And it is wise and right to so believe in God in His 
relation to that which we call Nature. But, first, it is 
not a belief which will do for the whole of life. It is 
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not human; it may do for rocks and stones and trees, 
but not for men and women and children. It may do 
to explain the earthquake and the outburst of the 
morning, but not the shattered heart or the rapture of 
the soul. It may satisfy us as we see in our mind’s 
eye the building of the crystal, atom placing itself to 
atom in a certain polar line, each laid side by side 
and on each other, with an order and certainty a mason 
of masons would envy; but it will not satisfy us, as 
we watch the building up of our child’s character, and 
know that our will, and his own, and that of all he 
meets, enter into the problem of that building. Nor 
yet will it satisfy us, as we sit by in some hour of 
thought, and consider through ages past the upbuild- 
ing of the human race, for into that upbuilding an 
almost infinite disorder seems to enter—sin, and sor- 
row, and trouble, and cruelty, and it would seem aim- 
less sacrifice. Oh, then, in order to be at rest, to be able 
to work and worship with hope and joy, to have the 
heart to be something and not nothing, we must add 
love of God to faith in God. For only when we love 
Him do we understand and feel that He loves us and 
men, and that His love will make clear and right at 
last, not only the tangle of our child’s character, but 
the tangled web of the whole world of men. 

And, secondly, we surely need not only when we look 
at humanity, but also when we look at Nature, to add 
love of God to our faith in an abstract idea ‘of Him as 
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force or law, else there is no high personal emotion in 
our life with Nature. It is to believe in God as force 
and law in the universe, to look on the landscape from 
some dewy hill-side when the sun arises, and see in 
the awaking of the world the swifter force which the 
sun’s motion gives to the atoms of all things, the 
life and growth of all things, through the rushing inter- 
change of force. And it is a thought which kindles 
imagination and enchants the intellect. But it leaves 
us at heart cold, there is no personal passion in it; 
nay, when we turn it round and look at it without 
imagination, it sends a chill through the veins, for it 
seems to make the landscape dead. But when to this 
conception of the brain, we add the thought which love 
of God creates, that He is life and love, and that it 
is a living and loving Spirit that in living and loving 
makes the grass and trees to grow, and sends the 
brook rejoicing down the hill, and rolls the sea- 
waves on the shore, and weaves for His garment the 
azure of the sky and for His pavilion the clouds of 
sunrise, and is Himself the morning light, and His 
joy the awaking of the world at dawn, and His peace 
the slumber of the world at night—then, that is to 
add love of God to faith in God in our life with Nature 
and the heart swells with strong emotion. The life in 
us touches life and thrills. The love within us touches 
love and we rejoice with human joy—and thrilling and 
rejoicing we have no chill when we behold the land- 
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scape and think what lies beneath it. It is no 
dead order that circulates there, no self-devouring 
force, but a stream of exulting life and love. Make 
that deep joy your own, for though you have all faith 
so that you could remove mountains, and have not 
love, you are nothing. 








V. 


THE SHEEP THAT WAS LOST AND 
FOUND. 


JUNE 20, 1875. 


“Then drew near unto Him all the publicans and sinners for 
to hear Him. And the Pharisees and scribes murmured, saying, 
This man receiveth sinners, and eateth with them. And He 
spake this parable unto them, saying, What man of you, having 
an hundred sheep, if he lose one of them, doth not leave the ninety 
and nine in the wilderness, and go after that which is lost, until 
he find it? And when he hath found it, he layeth it on his 
shoulders, rejoicing. And when he cometh home, he calleth 
together his friends and neighbours, saying unto them, Re- 
joice with me ; for I have found my sheep which was lost. I say 
unto you, that likewise joy shall be in heaven over one sinner 
that repenteth, more than over ninety and nine just persons, 
which need no repentance.”—Luke xv. I—7. 


HE essential difference of pure goodness 
is, that it brings the sinner to its feet in 
desire and hope. It seems a curious 
power for it to possess, and it would be 
curious if we were speaking of absolute sinfulness, for 

the effect of absolute goodness on absolute sin would 
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be to repel it or destroy it. But in the case of divine 
goodness in contact with a sinful human being, there 
is not absolute sinfulness; and I have said, not that 
the sin is attracted to goodness, but that the sinner is. 
And the first reason is, that in all men goodness is 
mixed with their evil, or their evil is an excess or 
defect of an original goodness. What takes place, 
then, is this; the man seeing goodness bright before 
him, feels all that is sinful in him repelled and cast 
down to the earth in shame, looks on it with horror 
and fear and hatred as an alien thing, and is, as they 
say, convinced of sin. That, dy ztse/f, would drive him 
away from goodness. But the very feeling of shame 
and horror is in itself an effect of the goodness in him 
acting indirectly, and proves that goodness is not dead 
in him. Goodness has been sleeping in his heart. It 
is now awakened by the contact of goodness from with- 
out. And, being awakened, it is not content with the 
indirect action which shame implies. It passes on to 
direct action. It is irresistibly attracted. It runs 
towards its natural home seeking rest in union with 
its origin, and the attracting force is stronger than the 
repelling in proportion as goodness is stronger than 
evil. It is what took place here, “ Then drewnear unto 
Him all the publicans and sinners for to hear Him.” 
But is this always the case? No, not when there 
is an absence of love in the sinner. There is a sinful- 
ness which has its root in self-pride, in hatred, in base 
jealousy, in envy, in contempt of others, and as long 
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as these are strong, they prevent their possessor from 
seeing goodness, nay, they lead him to see goodness 
as evil, and to call it evil. Now this kind of sinfulness 
often goes hand in hand with what the world calls a 
righteous and moral life. It may be quite consistent 
with keeping the letter of all the ten commandments. 
It was the case of many of the Pharisees, and it was 
certainly the case of those who murmured here against 
Christ. But it is seldom the case with those whom 
the world pushes from its moral circles. They are 
immoral, they sin against social laws, they break the 
commandments; but one of their saving qualities is 
that they are kind and tender and tolerant and self- 
sacrificing among themselves. Their sins are often 
the sins of loving too much or loving unwisely. Their 
sins are often sins of unregulated self-sacrifice. The 
motives of their sins are often good. Their hearts 
are tender and true in the very midst of wrong. 
Of all classes in the world, we may say of the class 
called sinners by society, that their acts are the most 
mixed, that their sins are mingled with the greatest 
amount of latent good. They are then ready, by the 
absence of the sins that err against love, and by the 
presence of the good that belongs to the self-sacrifices 
that arise from love to see and feel and be drawn to 
goodness, 

And for this reason especially, that the root of 
absolute goodness is love, and those who love recog- 
nize it and are drawn to it. They are drawn to it, 
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first, because that which is good in their nature, being 
loving-kindness, seeks that which is akin to it in per- 
fect love. They are drawn to it, secondly, because 
they want it so sorely. They have awakened to the 
sense of wrong-doing, they know how beautiful per- 
fect love is, when they see it now in contrast with their 
own imperfect love. And they long for the rest that 
union with it would give. When one has sinned, and 
feels it, love is very dear, if we can trust it. For sin 
makes lonely, and makes pain, and restlessness, and 
when these three are heavy in the heart, we seek with 
something of passion sometimes, with something of a 
child’s petulance at other times, to lay our head down, 
and sleep a little, and forget all in the arms of some 
one who is quite good, and cares for our real self 
independent of our sin, who will look right through 
our whole life and not be too much horrified by it, 
who will be kind, and think first, before he punishes, 
of how weary and tired we are,—so weary that our 
only prayer is, “Lord of love, let me sleep a little, 
have a little dreamless peace, and then when I awake, 
punish me and give me trial as much as Thou wilt. 
But first be kind to me, for I have been lost in a far 
country, and the way to find Thee has been long.” 

I think it was thus, or in some way like this, that 
these poor people felt when they saw Christ. Dimly 
they were attracted by His goodness, and much more 
strongly they were drawn by the tenderness in His 
eyes. They felt that He was one who could truly 
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separate the real man and woman in them from the sin, 
who did not think they were nothing but sin. They 
had been partly victims of late, society had fixed their 
sin upon them, and in branding them as outcasts had 
shut the door of repentance. They were born in a 
reprobated class. The circumstances of their life, the 
drift of their childhood, their associates, had all led 
them, before they had known the good, into a river 
of wrong, and they had gone with the stream. But 
they had made many an effort, fruitlessly, to swim 
out of the current; many a moment had been theirs 
when they had said, “I am not altogether this. I de- 
sire heartily to be better, I hate wrong and love right, 
but the world and my nature are too strong for me.” 
No one had believed them then, no one had seen this 
goodness in them; the world had scoffed, “ Publicans 
and sinners, can any good come out of them ?” At last 
they saw Christ, and felt that while He blamed He 
pitied, that He was conscious of their good moments 
and impulses, and gave them credit for them, that He 
felt they had been more lost, than wilful, wanderers ; 
and that He loved them for their little goodness, and 
because they were so much astray, and so hardly dealt 
with. And so they drew near to hear if He had any 
comfort or help to give them. 

Then the righteous people interfered. They stood 
close to the prophet, and as Jesus drew near to speak 
to the sinners, they spoke their bitter scoff, “ This 
man receiveth sinners and eateth with them.” A two- 
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edged sneer! What use was all their morality to them 
in the discovery of goodness? Nota particle. It had 
only led them, since love was not at its root, to see in 
Christ a false prophet, and in the repentant sinners, 
nothing but sin. They were worse than blind, they 
were in direct opposition to goodness, and the one 
thing to be said is this, that morality without love is 
more devilish than the devil himself. There they 
stood, the representatives of the religion and respecta- 
bility of Judzea, the accredited teachers of the day, 
the guides of society, and over against them the 
crowd of outcasts and wicked people, and between 
them Christ, the prophet—and as the words fell from 
the lips of Scribe and Pharisee, how did the sinners 
feel? They had come forward eagerly, but here again 
was the old social barrier laid down against them, the 
old condemnation that shut them out from hope; and 
very likely they drew back, felt that they had no part 
with the prophet, that their sin was bound on them, 
their last chance gone. Yet stay, what was that in 
the face of Jesus,—could it still be pity for them? 
More wonderful still, was there mingling with it in- 
dignation with the Pharisees? Was it possible that 
He would take their side against the whole pres- 
sure of religious and social conventionality, and 
face the danger and the anger of fixed opinion? 
Yes, so it was. Christ severed Himself from the 
moralists, and opened His arms to the sinners. Fancy, 
if you can, the rush of pity in Christ, as the lost 
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sheep drew near; the rush of indignation, as the safe 
people spoke; the quiet pause during which He col- 
lected Himself to say the right thing—the thing which 
would not condone the sin, but yet would soften the 
sinner’s heart; the thing which would not condemn 
morality in itself, but would lay open all the hideous- 
ness of righteousness divorced from love, and lead 
the Pharisee as well as the sinner to repentance; and 
then the rush of stories (stories far more passionately 
toned in speech than any in the New Testament) 
which followed, and which have been ever since the 
refuge of the weary and heavy laden, the rebuke of 
that righteousness without charity which poisons all 
it touches. They were stories which all the world 
there could understand. Much of Palestine was a 
shepherds’ country, its literature, its hymns, its re- 
ligious life were full of the shepherd’s life, and none 
in all the crowd but were able to enter with feeling 
and knowledge into the picture of the lost sheep, and 
the seeking shepherd, and the joy that filled his heart. 
It was a country where in the open shops and narrow 
streets of the towns, neighbours knew all about one 
another’s doings, and at every difficulty sought help 
from one another, and the loss and finding of money 
and the help and sympathy of neighbours in it is a 
frequent motive in all oriental tales. As to the third 
story, it is not of any special country or town life, or 
of any nation. It belongs to all nations and all time. 
There can be no household at any time that does not 
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know of a prodigal son or a lost daughter within its 
own circle or the circle of its friends. Keep these 
things in mind as I explain the first parable. Re- 
member how vividly every word must have told. 
Picture the scene—the crowd of Pharisees, the crowd 
of publicans and sinners, and Jesus in the midst, and 
fancy how various were the feelings that arose in their 
hearts and came on the dark oriental faces, as in this 
parable of the shepherd and the sheep Christ re- 
vealed the way of God with sinners. 

The first two parables describe how God acts and 
feels towards those who are lost. The last describes 
in addition how a man who has been lost acts and 
feels when he returns to God. The general truths laid 
down in the first two are our subject to-day, and the 
first of these truths is the naturalness of God’s search 
for the sinner. 

“What man of you,” said Christ, with that touch 
of surprise that we so often trace when He found 
men blind to truths that seemed to Him clear as 
day, “having a hundred sheep, if he lose one of 
them, doth not leave the ninety and nine in the 
wilderness and go after that which is lost ?” 

What else could he do? what could be more na- 
tural? He would be certain to go; his duty, his 
thought of loss to himself, his affection for the animal 
he had so long taken care of, his thought of all the 
poor thing was suffering, all would urge him forth. 

The inference followed, none could mistake it, that 
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God would do the same for His erring and lost chil- 
dren, that He could not do otherwise, that to do other- 
wise would be unnatural. ; 

A similar relation to that which the shepherd bore 
the sheep, God bears to men. Let one of them lose 
himself, and it would be impossible for God to rest 
till He found the lost one. Duty, if I may use the 
term, the inward, self-created imperative, by which 
God must be true to Himself, would urge Him forth. 
A Divine Father cannot leave a son to be lost (since 
He has the power to redeem him) without being false 
to fatherhood ; a Creator cannot allow the living soul 
He has created, a part of His own divine essence, to 
be ravished from Himself, without being untrue to 
His duty to Himself. It is in this sense absolutely 
natural for God to seek the wanderer. 

And with this is connected the thought of loss to 
God Himself. If this story of Christ’s be a true reve- 
lation, God would feel, if He did not regain the sinner, 
as if He had lost property, and that property, not 
anything outside Himself, but a part of His very 
Being, without which He would be incomplete. Hea- 
ven, which is the Being of God, were no longer per- 
fect, if one of its flowers had faded and died. God 
would miss for all eternity, and in such missing cease 
to be absolute and infinite, the soul He had failed to 
recover. It is, in this sense also, natural for God 
to seek and save the lost. Still more is it natural, | 
because love is more actively drawn forth towards 
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the wanderer than towards those folded in the field 
of home. Not that those at home are less loved, but 
that towards the wanderer pity is added to love. The 
good. are loved and esteemed, and there is none to- 
wards them of the love which chastises. “Son, thou 
art ever with me, and all that I have is thine ;’ but the 
wanderer awakens all the tenderness that comes from 
pity. The flock in the fold are safe and comfortable, 
but the lost rover on the hills! the shepherd pictures 
it, terror in its heart, hopelessness in its pain, beaten of 
the storm, shivering in the cold, alone in the night, 
thinking of home, and always unable to find its rest, 
and then infinite pity sends the shepherd forth. It is 
the image of the pity of God, only it is faint to picture 
the unutterable longing of infinite tenderness which 
leads our Father to look for us. Natural! yes it is 
natural to God to leave the ninety-nine in the wilder- 
ness and to go after that which is lost. That is what 
Christ tells us here, and woe to those who reverse His 
teaching and by any means tell us that God needs to be 
induced from outside of His nature to seek the sinner. 

The second thing said is that He goes after the 
sinner till He finds him. This is the perseverance of 
God. We are told a great deal about God being 
wearied out with us, and so offended with our wrong- 
doing as to give up trying to make us better. He is 
actually represented sometimes as petulant and 
jealous, and quick to take offence; as so very care- 
less of us in His might and majesty that He must be 
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besieged by unceasing prayer and persuaded by 
severe sacrifices to take any notice of us; as ready to 
leave us alone to ruin ourselves; as even thinking of 
His own glory so much, and of our goodness so little, 
as to create a number of us for ruin, in order to 
enhance His severe justice in the eyes of the universe. 
One would think He were an oriental despot, who 
saves this man from death because it pleases his 
caprice, and condemns at once a hundred, because it 
would give him a great deal of trouble to save them. 
Whatever that may be, it is not Christ’s doctrine about 
God. In As mind, He saw the Father going after 
the lost sheep unweariedly, and never, never resting 
till He found it and brought it home. Only when it 
was laid to sleep in the fold could God’s perseverance 
of love take:‘any rest. There is no pause in God’s 
work till He find us. They are comforting words. 
It is, indeed, a gospel to hear them. It is something 
for us to know in this weird and lonely wandering of 
ours that there is One who is seeking us incessantly. It 
is something—in the midst of all sorts of theologies and 
ways to find God and things to be done and opinions 
to be believed in before we can find Him, in the crowd 
and noise of which we lose ourselves more hopelessly 
than ever—to know that it is not dependent on our 
feeble will, and dim intellect, and failing heart, 
whether we find God or not. It is God who will find 
us, and not we Him, and He will never rest till we 
are laid on His strong shoulder, and understand His 
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love, and rest in His peace. No, not if it takes half 
an eternity to find us, will He give up the search. 
Some may say that though this is comforting doc- 
trine, yet that it is immoral. It lets a man do as he 
likes, it bids him do no work, make no effort to find 
God. No, no, for the law of God has made it plain 
that He will not find us in this comforting way till we 
repent, and the greater part of His search consists in 
so working on our lives as to make us cry with the 
prodigal, “I will arise and go to my Father.” And 
that is severe and punishing work. The wanderer feels 
the storm come upon him ; he is made to feel his home- 
lessness ; he is beset with darkness and death and pain, 
a hunger and hopelessness enter into his heart. He feels 
that he is lost and perishing. He is made conscious 
of his need, and seeks and cries for a Saviour. That is 
the first part of the search for the lost, and it is no 
encouragement to sin. Nor can those who believe in 
God’s finding them make it an occasion for sin. For 
to believe it, is to love Him who seeks them, and to 
long to be found of Him. And such love and long- 
ing cannot be content to remain in wrong-doing with- 
out a struggle. It is a faith which starts up like the 
prodigal from its life in a far land, and resolves to go 
home to its Father; and the resolve is the result of 
the search of God. Be sure, He does not make it too 
easy for sin. His love in seeking for us is not weak 
pity or careless kindness. It is not till we have 
suffered for sin, suffered so bitterly that we cannot 
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abide in peace till we are righteous, that we feel His 
arms around us and are pillowed on His shoulder. 
No, He will not cease this kind of search till He has 
found us. It is in vain that we try to escape from 
God. No one can escape. There shall not be one 
soul of man that ever lived left at last wandering on 
the mountains. There shall be finally one flock and 
one shepherd, and all humanity be folded in the fields 
of heaven. The perseverance of God will perform this. 

Thirdly, the joy of God in redemption. It is 
pleasant, when we think how easily we get tired, 
to consider this unwearyingness of God, and that 
however long He persevere, His interest cannot be 
exhausted by pursuit or by success. Pursuit is agree- 
able enough to us, for as long as a thing is un- 
reached it charms, but our dangerous moment is the 
moment of success. When we have laid our hand on 
the goal, if it be pleasure, we too often give it a 
languid assent, if it be the good of another, we are 
too often so weary as not to be interested any longer. 

That is the weakness of our mortal nature. It is 
nothing to be proud of, as some think. It is want of 
power, of imagination, of capacity. Were we greater 
in heart and brain, victory of pleasure, success in good 
would double our joy. An infinite nature has infinite 
delight and interest. God, then, has always joy, and 
when He finds the wanderer He is not wearied with 
the trouble of the search, or half angry with the wan- 
derer for the trouble He has given, nor does his interest 
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fail because he has succeeded. “He layeth it on His 
shoulders, rejoicing.” The joy of God in redeeming the 
lost is then the last truth the parable teaches. It is 
frank, complete, ungrudging, unmixed. He makes no 
reproach for the past; there is no going over the 
particulars of our wrong-doing, no insistance on all 
He has done for us, and the trouble it has cost Him; 
none of the littleness which modifies and holds back 
full forgiveness till reiterated asking for pardon has 
satisfied His injured feelings. All that, could it even 
exist, is lost in the delight of getting us back again. 
It is simply joy God feels, rushing pleasure that we 
are found. That is the beautiful nature, and when we 
find it in Him, it is enkindling. It prevents us from 
repenting of becoming good, it makes our hearts over- 
flow with the love which desires intensely to serve One 
who has been so beautifully, perfectly kind. Its very 
beauty inspires us. We catch something of its fresh- 
ness; we drink in it the dew of a new morning; 
our life, feeling the divine joy that encompasses it, 
begins itself to rejoice, and where joy is, there is work 
and love and life. Yes! this rapturous reception of 
the sinner, this unreproachful and natural delight, is 
the true way to make the repentance of the sinner 
fruitful and lasting. Parents, who when their child 
repents, a friend who when his friend is sorry for a 
wrong done, sullenly or slowly accept the offered 
amend, who are with difficulty persuaded to receive 
the expression of sorrow, who make the path of 
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repentance thorny, are not like their Father in heaven, 
who comes half way to meet the sinner, and is full of 
unspeakable joy at his return. On the contrary, they 
are likely to throw the child back into wrong-doing, 
or the friend into the renewal of the injury. The 
child is half sorry he did not go on following his own 
will, the friend wonders if he was not right in the wrong 
he did. That is very well, you may say, but ‘surely 
some punishment isneeded. Certainly! and it is given. 
The sinner, the wrong-doer, does not object to punish- 
ment, nay, he expects it. What he wants, and what 
he should get, is joyous recognition of his repentance, 
is to feel that he possesses the delight of love again, 
that his parent, his friend, his God is not a niggard of 
his heart. Then let punishment come and welcome, it 
will only urge him to further effort to do right, to keep 
close to one who loves him, and whose love is the sole 
thing worth having. That is God’s way. . He receives 
us with unutterable delight, He is truly enraptured. 
In the parable of the Prodigal Son, the whole house- 
hold is upturned, the whole home is concentrated 
round the returning son, “Bring forth the fatted calf.” 
But for all that, God lets results have their way; 
the past brings forth its fruits, pain is not missed, the 
wrong-doing is punished according to law. Only we 
are satisfied to bear, for our heart is full of love. Our 
relation to punishment is changed. It hardens us no 
longer as it did when we thought it came from an 
angry tyrant, it stings us now into a better life, for we 
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know it is love that directs it, and that it is righteous 
law which fulfils itself for our good. The wander- 
ing sheep suffered for days and days in the fold the 
results of his wandering, but he felt the shepherd’s 
joy and tenderness, and he was happy. The prodigal 
son did not escape the results of his wild life, but they 
wrought in him the fruits of righteousness, for his 
heart was rejoicing in the joy he saw shining in his 
father’s face. Yes, the joy of God in recovering the 
lost is, in its action on the heart of the sinner, the 
strongest impulse to continuance in goodness. 

Nor is the joy unshared by others. God does not 
keep it to Himself; nor have we, when we repent, 
relations of delight only with Him. The whole 
spiritual universe rejoices with the joy of God, crowds 
in spirit with congratulation round the wanderer who 
has come back. An infinite host of friends are his ; 
all the pure and good and joyous make him one of 
their company. He is loved, rejoiced over, welcomed 
by the angels, by the spirits of just men made perfect, 
by the innumerable company of redeemed mankind. 
Joy fills heaven from end to end, when delight awakes 
in the heart of the heavenly Father over the son who . 
was lost and is found. 

How beautiful that is, and how the simple shep- 
herd story that told so much of God must have 
gone home to the hearts of the two companies that 
listened, with comfort to the broken-hearted who 
had drawn near, with rebuke to the hard-hearted 
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who had tried to drive them back. For Christ ap- 
plied it to both. Turning to publican and sinner, 
to Pharisee and Scribe, He said: “Likewise I say 
unto you, there is joy in the presence of the angels of 
God over one sinner that repenteth,” and the words 
fell like fertilizing dew on the sinners’ souls, quickened 
them into a new life—“ more than over ninety and nine 
just persons who need no repentance,” and as He said 
them He turned to the others—and perhaps their 
grave irony pierced the souls of those who thought 
themselves righteous, and despised others. They, too, 
may have learnt that they were lost, and cried after 
the love of God which they had forgotten in forgetting 
to love men. 








VI. 


THE INDIVIDUAL SOUL AND GOD. 
JUNE 27, 1875. 


“ What man of you, having an hundred sheep, if he lose ove of 
them, doth not leave the ninety and nine in the wilderness, and 
go after that which is lost, until he find it?”—Lue xv. ta 


think so real, but which is only a shadow, 
lies the inward actual world. It is in- 
: visible to our eyes, inaudible to our ears. 
Visions of it come and go before us, notes of its music, 
hints of its truths, just touch us, who are common men, 
and go. It is hard; for all life, and all knowledge, 
and all rest, consist in our winning some of its reali- 
ties, in finally finding enough of it to gain the power 
of living in it. Happily for us, there are men and 
women born into the world who are very near it, 
who live on its frontier, who often pass into it. These 
have what we call genius. It is the mark of genius 
that it sees the invisible world, hears its music, feels 
its thoughts. You may think I speak only of the 
spiritual world which has to do with the spirit of 
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man in its relation toGod. Not so; that is only one 
part of the actual world of which our world is the 
shadow. The true world is as much the invisible one 
in all the secular realms of thought and feeling and 
act as it is in the spiritual realms of thought and 
feeling, and we must get into it at all points before 
we can truly live. It is men of genius who are the 
mediators between us and it, the way by which we 
enter into it. They reveal the unknown life and music 
and truth; we see the things they reveal, love them, 
and shall finally attain them. 

The artist sees within the block a beautiful thing, 
and carves it for men, and it becomes a living thing 
to him and us—a thing not of this world, but of the 
invisible world. It lives for us, and we love it. The 
story of Pygmalion is no dream. Another sees in 
every quiet nook among the hills, in every stormy 
battle of the clouds, not the relations of colour and 
form that seem to us, but the emotions and life of 
the living Being, the movement of whose heart and 
brain make the world to us; and it is these he paints. 
We look at the picture and we see the invisible world 
through his work. The great natural philosopher, like 
Newton or Faraday, sees the ideas that make the 
material world hang together and knows the truth he 
has to prove before he proves it. The great poet does 
not build up by reasoning the talk of Othello and 
Iago, and Romeo and Juliet; he has heard them 
speak, and seen the chamber at Cyprus, the orchard 
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at Verona—only the names are nothing, the world in 
which they are is the invisible world of the human 
emotions. The great musician listens with no earthly 
ear to his music. That which he makes us hear he 
has heard, sung, and played where no waves of air 
repeat the vibrations. 

Eye hath not seen nor ear heard what these men 
feel. But when they make them into form we hear 
and see, though it is only dimly, something of that 
invisible and inaudible world which is the true one, 
and we are led away from the apparent world which 
surrounds us to love and seek the other; and as we 
seek we learn a little, and that little helps us forward, 
till more and more our inner eye and ear are awakened, 
and at last we see and hear for ourselves, and then 
we are happy. We have lost the shadow world and 
gained the substantial. We know the worth of the 
sensible things, that they are shadows useful only to 
tell us that there are real things that cast them. And 
the real things attained, we think no more of their 
shadows. 

In this effort, of what use is the intellect acting by 
itself? It is of no use at all till the truth is seen, and 
it never sees or can see truth. It has to do with the 
phenomenal world alone, with the shadows of the true. 
All it can do is to make the shadows darker and their 
outlines more defined. Those who work by it alone 
think when they have done this that they have dis- 
covered truth. They have only made truth more 
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difficult to reach, because they have persuaded us, as 
so many try to persuade us now, that the shadows are 
real. Truth is never discovered ; it is seen, and then 
revealed. When it is seen, and only then, is the in- 
tellect of any use. Then comes in its service.. It 
makes the truth more clear; confirms and fits it for 
practical use by showing how the shadows we call 
facts bear witness to the truth that casts them, by 
showing the relation the apparent world bears to the 
real, by enabling us to make use of the shadows to 
grasp the real things more firmly. 

I daresay few of you will believe all this. It may 
be true, you will say, in the spiritual world. It is not 
true in the realms of art, science, or philosophy. I 
think it is. I make no distinction between the 
methods and principles of the spiritual and secular 
worlds. There is one mind at the root of both, and 
in both the mere intellect is worthless till truth is 
seen. In both all truth comes to us by Revelation ; 
and when Revelation has given it, then it is reasoned 
on for confirmation and application. 

Those whom we call men of genius in knowledge 
and art, we call prophetsin the spiritual world. They 
are seers who see directly the truths of God’s relation 
to man, and of man’s to God. They declare these 
truths, they do not attempt to prove them; they let 
them prove themselves. Some receive them at once, 
others say they must prove them by reasoning, but 
they can only be seen, not proved. They can never be 
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reasoned upon with any practical use till the reasoner 
has felt the life and seen the beauty in them. And it 
will be hard for a man, who thinks intellect the first 
and greatest power, to do this, for they generally tra- 
verse and deny the reasoning of centuries. Naturally, 
for they deny the very existence of that which is 
apparent, that very thing on which the intellect only 
employs itself. 

All this is illustrated by the scene and the parable 
on the main subject of which we preached last Sun- 
day. Long theological reasonings had convinced the 
Pharisees and Scribes that their scheme of the universe 
of spirit was the only true one. It followed that all 
those who did not agree with them had nothing to do 
with God; that all those who, like Christ, disagreed 
with their opinions and practice; that all those whom 
their society rejected for certain open sins, like the 
publicans and sinners, were excluded. They thought 
no more of them as individuals, they classed them 
into one mass, and called them the lost. The notion 
that God had to do with them as individuals, that He 
must consider them as such, was impossible to their 
intellect. They did not even try to prove a negative, 
for they could not conceive a negative. Christ, on the 
other hand, knew of their reasonings, but thought 
them contemptible. Their world was not His world 
at all. Hedid not reason, Hesaw. And this is what 
Hesaw. Hesaw God in distinct personal relation with 
every human soul present. He saw them all as chil- 
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dren, each with a separate being, and each connected 
with God and dear to Himin a different way from the 
others. Each was a living personality linked to a 
living Father. 

That was the invisible fact he saw, and it cut right 
across all the long lines of theology which the 
Pharisees had laid down after years of intellectual 
work on their notions of God. And no wonder, for it 
is plain, supposing it true, that it is not a truth which 
the intellect can reach or prove. It shines by its own 
light, if it shine at all) Even when it is received, all 
the intellect of man can do with it is to apply it, not to 
prove it. It cannot be proved in the way of reasoning. 

Indeed, the intellect of man, working out its reason- 
ings on society, on the races of mankind, on men’s 
physical and moral constitution, has always arrived at 
conclusions, which either directly deny that truth, or 
implicitly deny it. It must have struck the Pharisees 
as ridiculous; it is equally absurd to a number of 
religious sects to-day, who cannot conceive that the 
Roman Catholic, or the unitarian, or the atheist, or the 
open sinner, or the High Churchman, or the liberal 
theologian, are each the special child of God. They are 
lost classes—not individuals whom God is seeking. 
It contradicts just as much all the tendencies of 
ancient and modern philosophies, and all the ten- 
dencies of modern social and physiological science. 
It runs counter to all that scientific thought which 
makes us automatons or machines, or mixes us up 
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with nature, or labels us only as superior animals. 
It is equally at variance with all the philosophies 
which, beginning from biology, make us only the 
creatures of development, not only in body, but 
in conscience, thought, and feeling, and mingle us up 
with the whole race, which say, “Humanity lives, 
but its parts each perish.” Yes! it is altogether un- 
conformable with all the most laborious efforts by 
which human reasoning, working in its favourite day- 
light, has tried to explain what we are, and whence 
we come. It proclaims the distinct individuality 
and eternity and divinity of each human soul; the 
individual and separate preciousness of each. It 
isolates each man with God, though in another point 
of view it unites them all with Him and one another. 
Pharisee and Scribe might say what they will, lose 
the thought of the sinner in the sinfulness of the 
class, see in the publican a necessary outcast (part of 
the dross by purging itself of which the gold of 
society becomes clear),—Christ, the Seer of the In: 
visible, held their speech as vile—and saw—what ? 
Saw all the pity of the earth, and the Mighty God, 
and the whole host of heavenly intelligences concen- 
trating their eager thought, their passionate en- 
deavour, their love and interest, and their joy round 
one wandering human soul. “What man of you having 
a hundred sheep, if he lose ove of them. . . . Likewise 
I say unto you, there is joy in the presence of the 
angels of heaven over ove sinner that repenteth.” 
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That is a revelation—one of the invisible truths 
which we believe because it exalts our whole nature 
and makes beautiful the world of man, and makes 
God beautiful, and fills our life with joy and hope 
and self-sacrifice and faith and trust, and thrills us 
with emotion in which we rise into God—but which 
we do not believe, but would rather deny, when we 
investigate the problem of mankind by the help of 
the intellect alone. 

Christ then declares here the absolute distinctness of 
individual Being. But on what ground? On this, 
that each man is in separate and unbreakable union 
with God. There is, properly speaking, only one 
Being in the whole universe, only one self-existing 
Being. To conceive that seems to be a necessity of 
thought, if we do not deny Being. But the very 
power of conceiving it seems to prove that we are 
part of it. We could not conceive of self-existent 
Being were we not conscious ourselves of Being, and 
to'be conscious of Being is to be conscious of God. 
When we feel that we are, we feel God in us, or 
rather, God Himself becomes in us self-conscious. 
A part of Him, a phase of His beauty, or knowledge, 
or love, takes form in us. This is our individuality, 
and it would be perfect in us, as it was in Christ, if we 
could feel, as He did, that all our thoughts were 
thoughts of God, that all our words and actions were 
the speech and deed of God; if we could say, “I and 
my Father are one.” Towards that we are struggling 
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all our lives; to that, at some time or another, eternity 
will bring us. And the first step towards it is to 
believe that we are (by our very being, and because 
we are), indissolubly united to God, so that if we 
wander away from Him, He must seek us, and we 
must be found of Him. And the must consists in 
this—that if we were lost, a part of Infinite Being 
would be missing for ever, which is an absurdity. 

There exists, then, between us and God a distinct 
personal relation, different in each person, and diffe- 
rent for ever. No one can ever be mixed up with 
another, no one can ever approach God or be ap- 
proached by Him, in exactly the same way. Of all 
the infinite number of human spirits, there has not 
been one whose relation to God has been the same. 
In one aspect, in our personal relation to God, each 
one of us and He are alone in the universe. 

Nothing can proclaim more strongly, or create 
more vividly the doctrine of human individuality, and 
it is a Christian creation. It has run into great evils, in 
its corruptions it has stimulated religious selfishness, 
and made persecutions, and brought forth asceticism, 
and created a licence of thought and act which has 
done harm, or seemed to do harm. But the evils sink 
into nothing before the good that has flowed from it. 
It has been at the root of all liberty of thought, of all 
the struggles for political liberty. It has, in claiming 
and carrying out man’s right to develop his own 
being, been at the root of all increase of knowledge, 
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of the arts, of culture. It has also, in so doing, made 
manifold and-complex, with a million individual 
efforts, all the simple ideas and feelings, so that life 
has been indefinitely enriched. It has placed ideas 
and truths in a thousand different ways before man- 
kind, so that the universe of thought and feeling is 
more infinitely varied than the universe of nature, and 
human life, as the world goes on, grows in interest 
and delight. In its infinite production of infinite forms 
of spiritual thought and emotion it has made us 
know something of the infinite God. It is an idea 
which is the salt of the earth, and we owe its revela- 
tion to Christ. 

And I am sure it was wanted, and is wanted. The 
tendency of society is to make men all of one 
pattern, to repress all that is original, to tyrannize 
over all individuality. Imperialism tries to force ail 
thought into harmony with the will of one; demo- 
cracy into harmony with the will of the many. Reli- 
gious opinion classes us into bad and good, and forgets 
the infinite modifications of both. Political party 
wants us to act with our party, and classes us by 
party (justly enough, as religion also, for its own 
purposes), but it is one tendency the more against 
individuality. Science tells us that we are necessary 
results of all. that has gone before, that we could not 
help ourselves, and that we cannot do so now. Given 
such a body, such arrangement towards growth of 
atoms, such a disarrangement in them as we call 
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hereditary disease, we will be this or that infallibly. 
That wars against individuality. The root of indi- 
viduality is that we have a living will within which 
may be master, and can conquer circumstances, and 
compel development, in spite of nature; which is not 
the effect, but the master (by right of a different and 
higher being in it), of our physical nature. Science 
denies that, and I am very sorry for those who deny 
it. Of late, it has gone further, and now it tends to 
make us think of ourselves as only necessary parts of 
a great machine, and of our actions and thoughts as 
mechanical, worse still, automatic, so that we cannot 
be said even to think or act truly at all. No—nor 
even to feel—a mother’s love for her child is the re- 
sultant of a vast number of past atomic motions: our 
love for one another reduces itself at last to physical 
arrangement, our sense of beauty to the same. 

What is the use of trying to prove all these things? 
They never can be proved, and if they seemed to 
be proved, the mass of men, thank God! would not 
believe them. They are very odious in themselves, 
andthe efforts to prove them are mere waste of time 
and intelligence. It is almost pitiable to see all this 
hard work spent in trying to prove a negative the 
belief in which arises from these men having shut one 
of their eyes. It is more than pitiable, it is an evil 
thing to override the world with these theories, for 
they go with all the other tendencies which war 
against individuality. We cease to be persons; we 
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are made by these theories only one of the forms of 
physical nature. 

Then, there are all the philosophers of to-day who 
wither the individual for the sake of the race. I have 
almost forsworn any more usage of the word “race.” 
I have almost thought of giving up any more preach- 
ing of self-sacrifice for the use and good of the race, 
and I would do so, were it not to be as provincial as 
they if I were to refuse to look at their side of the 
shield because they sit fixed in such ecstatic contem- 
plation of it as to be unable to see the other which 
asserts the importance of individual being. But, though 
one does not give up the truths which lie in the idea 
that we must surrender personal inclinations and live 
with the thought of the happiness and good of the 
coming humanity as one of our first motives, one is 
bound at the same time to protest against the whole 
swallowing the parts. The good of the race is not 
our only motive for life; it must be coincident with 
careful self-development for the sake of our everlast- 
ing connection with God. That is selfish, they cry. 
No, it is not, for its end is union with perfect love. 
It is degrading to the loftier ideas, they cry. Is it? 
Compare the results in the case of ideas. This philo- 
sophy has lost the idea of God, and replaced it by 
the idea of a humanity which is destined to perish as 
a whole, and every part of which perishes for ever, 
each soul dropping day by day into eternal night for 
the sake of those who also are to drop into an abyss 
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of nothingness. Is that notion of a divinity to wor- 
ship loftier than the idea of God ? is that notion of all 
overmastering death, of the final destruction of all the 
thought and love and beauty and knowledge and art 
of man loftier than the notion of their immortal con- 
tinuance and activity? Ohno! The degradation of 
thought is on the side of those who in withering the 
individual for the race, annihilate God and Immor- 
tality, and finally wither for ever the race. Look to 
the end, for what have they sacrificed their indi- 
viduality? They have sacrificed it for the sake of a 
humanity which, individually and collectively, ends in 
the ridiculous and shameful tragedy of universal anni- 
hilation. 

It is a faith inconceivably dull, and hopeless, and 
sorrowful, and looking on it all—on all the tendencies 
which war against individual being and against the 
strong and creative sense of it which is active in man— 
we turn with intense pleasure and faith to the revela- 
tion by Christ of our vivid and continuous personality. 

And we need not be downcast about it, as if all 
these tendencies could damage it, nor need we think 
that man will lose this precious truth. Art and 
Christianity both support it. Men who love art will 
always develop themselves just as they please; and 
will, if philosophy or society attempt to limit their 
lives by rule, rebel against them both; and if science 
attempt to prove that they love or enjoy beauty or 
create it in a mechanical way or because they cannot 
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help it, laugh at, and despise science. To them 
there will always be a large part of their humanity, 
and that in their minds the highest, which has nothing 
to do with knowledge, and which transcends the 
understanding and thinks its powers and its work 
commonplace. 

Men who love God, and saad feel that He loves 
them, who know that a direct personal relation is 
established between Him and them, and that they are 
living beings for ever, will equally and still more 
strongly resist the tendencies of which I speak. 
Religion—when it means the personal tie between a 
good Father who loves and a child whom He is edu- 
cating, will always make individual men. Once a 
man feels, “I am myself God’s ; and He speaks and 
works in me and through me,” he has that within him 
which forces him to make himself himself, which saves 
him from ever losing his personality or believing in 
any theory which directly, or by implication, puts it 
aside. Christianity is the saving of the individuality 
of man, and it is the thing best worth saving—not 
only for the man himself, but for the whole race. Yes, 
for the sake of the whole, it is the best thing. The 
true good of the whole does not consist in the re- 
pression but in the strengthening of the individual. 
The true life of the whole does not consist in the 
dying of the parts, but in the intensity of the life 
of each part. The true growth of the race does not 
consist. in the sacrifice of the parts when they have 
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grown for sixty years, but in their endless continuance 
in growth. . 

Nor is it less true that the Christian declaration of 
individuality is a stronger basis of union among men 
for mutual good than the sacrifice or the suicide of 
individuality. The true basis of union is not the 
union of dying men in a dying whole, but the union 
of living men in a living God. The true basis of 
mutual love is not the union of men who die daily for 
others who die also, but the union of all men to pro- 
mote the loving life of all in God. The highest motive 
for love of our fellow men and for universal love, is 
found in the truth that we all love the same Father, 
and are all His children. That is the true and un- 
.conquerable ground of the brotherhood of humanity, 
and while it creates infinite self-sacrifice, it retains 
individual life and the eternal growth of personality. 

To hold it, to live by it, is not at least dull. Dull! 
do Isay? It transfigures the world, and makes glorious 
our own life and all the lives of men. No one who 
believes it feels himself a machine, he feels the living 
God within him ; no one can hold it and yield to the 
dull monotony of society, or bend himself in stupid 
compliance to the rules of life the world lays down; 
he who lives by it laughs at the knowledge which 
pronounces his feelings necessary or his thoughts auto- 
matic. He knows better. Nothing will convince him 
that he is a congeries of atoms; nothing will prove to 
him that he is only matter; nothing will make him 
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think that he is going to die. All that he has thought 
and felt and learnt and done, out of which his person- 
ality has been made, will be a part of him for ever, and 
bring forth new fruit in a new life. All his interests 
will remain, only they will grow more intense as his 
life develops ; and they will grow more intense not in 
a selfish individuality, but in one which will realize 
itself in losing self-consciousness, in living in all things, 
in eternal loving and in the joy of loving. 

And what he believes for himself, he believes for 
all. He sees all men, like himself, as living persons, 
growing, acting, thinking, rejoicing, and united for ever 
into one vast and loving humanity. For through the 
infinite varieties of personalities which secure pro- 
gress, there runs one mighty spirit, the united spirit 
of a common love to Him their Father in whom they 
live and move and have their being, who sought them 
wandering on earth, who would not lose one of them, 
and who now has made them lie down in green pas- 
tures, and led them beside still waters—one flock and 
one Shepherd. 








Vo, 
LIBERTY, 


JANUARY 18, 1874. 


“ Let every man be fully persuaded in his own mind.”—Rom. 

xiv. 5. 
IBERTY is one of the ideas on which the 
y3} progress of mankind depends, and on it 
I speak to-day. It is, of course, necessary 
that, as far as possible, I should define 
what I mean by it, else we pass into that mere fine 
talk which produces a momentary and inactive enthu- 
siasm, and does not support that love and devotion to 
liberty which is the parent of activity. If an idea is 
to rule life, we must be able to say what we mean 
by it. Otherwise, like Ixion, we embrace a cloud. 

It is now said that Liberty is not only an indefinite 
term, but that it is nothing more than a negation, 
We are told in order to prove its indefiniteness, that 
it has meant different things to different people and 
at different times ; and that if you ask a number of 
persons, they will give different explanations of it 
according to their prejudices or desires. And that is 
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true enough. But all the same, it does not prove that 
the idea is indefinite in itself. It is the characteristic 
of any large idea to take different forms at different 
times ; in fact, it must do so—it is the characteristic 
_ of an idea to grow as mankind advances, and its form 
is therefore sure to change. Outwardly, it must always 
be in a condition of weaving and unweaving, of ebb and 
flow, of birth and death. But if people took the trouble, 
they could at any time arrive at its root, and express 
that in a definite statement. That trouble they do 
not take, and naturally enough. They are too closely 
involved in the struggle for a particular part of the 
idea, to ask themselves about the other parts and to 
collect them all under one expression. That is the 
work of the student. 

But, again, the idea of Liberty does not seem one 
whit indefinite to those who at any period are strug- 
gling for it. Those who loved and fought for it at the 
Great Rebellion or at any time in our history knew 
right well what they contended for. It may have 
been only part of the idea for which they fought, but 
it was a definite part of it. And we, looking back 
now on our own history and on the history of man, 
can point to fifty great human efforts for Liberty, 
and say, All those were struggles for portions of the 
idea of Liberty, and the results arrived at are defi- 
nite parts of the idea. We can take these results, 
generalize them, and find one expréssion which will 
include them all. And, having found that expression; 
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we can predict, with some accuracy, the new forms 
the idea is likely to take in the future, and define 
them. 

It is really nonsense to say that the idea of Liberty 
is only a negation. Men do not feel so strongly about 
any mere negation as they do about Liberty, and 
when a man feels—I am free, or I am not free, he is 
feeling about something which is as positive to him 
as his own existence. 

The difficulty however in any clear definition arises 
from this, that the necessary action of the State in 
restriction of absolute freedom of action must be 
considered. There are many things people cannot 
be allowed to do ; there are times when for the safety 
of the whole, or for the growth of the whole State, 
certain things, as, for example, liberty to burn one- 
self alive in India, or to keep one’s children from 
school in England, must be prohibited. 

The statement, then, which we desire to generalize 
from all the various definitions of Liberty at different 
times ought to be one which should not interfere with 
the just and recognized work of the State, and at the 
same time, one which should not be so wide as to 
allow the State to ride roughshod over it—which 
should again and again step in and prevent the State 
from falling into its common-habit of meddling too 
much, of enacting restrictive laws for the sake of 
expediency. 

I should express, then, the idea of Liberty in ‘this 
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way: that every sane person has the absolute right 
of free thought and its expression, and that there 
should not be any restraint whatsoever placed on 
his expression of thought on any subject. That 
I hold to be the last generalization of the idea of 
Liberty, and I want no more. It gives meall I want. 
In politics when every one is entirely free to discuss 
the different forms of government, to think his own 
thoughts and to say his say about them, the best 
form of government and the freest will be arrived at in 
the end. All we want is absolute freedom of thought 
and discussion, even of subjects supposed to be 
dangerous to the State, even of forms of government 
which directly contradict the existing form. Andon 
the whole we have got that in England, and having 
got it, we can in the end make prevail any new parts 
of the idea of Liberty we may wish to work out. 
If those parts are really necessary to the idea, we 
have only to proclaim them, and they will win their 
way in time. 

In the case of religious Liberty the same thing 
holds. We should have the right to think and ex- 
press our thoughts on all religious subjects, and there 
should be no State restraint whatsoever upon this. 
That is also, on the whole, the case in this country. The 
existence of a State Church may seem to deny it, 
with its subscriptions and legal restrictions. And up 
to a certain point it does, and for myself I have no 
doubt that before long a State Church will perish. 
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But it has felt the general influence of the idea. Its 
work for the last twenty years has not been one of 
restriction. It has added no new restraints; on the 
contrary, it has so loosened obligations, that, so far as 
the law goes, almost any religious opinion, a few 
doctrines being distinctly held, may be expressed 
within its limits. Subscription has been reduced by 
law to a merely nominal thing, and so far as State 
restriction goes—and leaving out the freaks of indi- 
vidual conscience—he would be a very subtle person 
who did not feel himself, provided he was not a pure 
theist or an atheist, at a very large liberty of thought 
in the English Church. Whether that is a tenable 
position for a Church to occupy, whether that can be 
properly called a Church at all in which a much 
stricter agreement in opinion is not insisted on, 
whether such a Church can go forward or backward 
without ruin, are questions not to be discussed to-day. 
At present it is the religious body in which men’s 
opinions are allowed the fullest freedom, in which the 
idea of Liberty, in its relation to religion, has the 
largest development. 

This, then, which we find in England nearly com- 
plete, the right, wholly unrestrained, of individual 
thought and of its expression, is the best and most 
definite expression of the idea of Liberty. It is the 
real ground of all the noble struggles for freedom that 
the world has seen. When we get back as far as we 
can to the furthest cause of wars of Liberty—of refor- 
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mations and revolutions for Liberty—that is the last 
expression which we come to. That idea, then, is the 
root of all developments of Liberty, the centre whence 
all the various radii diverge. And that is what we 
are to love and devote our lives to, and die for, if 
need be; and in loving it, and in sacrifice for it, we 
love and sacrifice ourselves for the race. Whenever 
we say, think, and do anything inspired by it, no 
matter how humble or how retired our life, we assist 
the onward movement of man; whenever we deny it 
or are false to it in act, even in the little range of our 
own family, we are living for ourselves and injuring 
mankind. 

The State that in all its work consistently holds to 
this idea of Liberty promotes the good, not only of 
its own special subjects, but the good of the whole race. 
The State that in any way whatsoever prescribes it or 
disables it, injures itself, and injures man. 

Now I call that definite enough,—thought and its 
expression are to be absolutely free; no restraint 
whatever is to be placed upon them. That is the 
idea. And if you ask where are the restraints to be 
found, then, against evil thoughts and evil opinions, 
and the evil their propagation is likely to do, I say 
that they are only to be rightly found within the idea 
itself—in the free expression (in opposition to evil 
Opinions) of good opinions, and in the victory these 
are certain to have in the end. 

And now having got our definition, and therefore 
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our Idea of Liberty, what are the religious grounds on 
which we cling to it? In stating these—and these 
have not been stated, the subject has not been ap- 
proached from this side—I will show my reason for the 
assumption I make, that the best opinions and ideas 
will, after free discussion, prevail in the end. 

I. This idea on the side of religion is founded on 
the fact that God has made each one of us a dis- 
tinct person; that we each possess, and are bound 
to act up to, an individuality. I have an intellect, 
heart, character, and life of my own, modified by 
circumstances and by the influence of others, but 
my own; and I have a body of thought as the result 
of this which I have a more absolute right to than 
I have to my property, and which I am bound to 
express by a stronger duty than that which binds 
me to my property. Why is that? From the reli- 
gious point of view, I answer, Because it is God who 
has made you an individual—it is He Himself who 
in you has made you a representative of a distinct 
phase of His being, a doer of a distinct part of His 
work. Christianity says the same thing. It revealed 
and insisted on the distinct and individual relation of 
every separate soul to God and to its fellows. And in 
so doing it fell in with the strongest element in human 
nature—the personal element—that element which in 
its ceaseless growth in each man has created the idea 
of liberty. ‘Falling in with that element, it promoted 
necessarily the idea of liberty ; and, if anything is re- 
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markable in Christianity, it is the way in which it gave 
an impulse to individual thought and to the freedom of 
self-development. When God in Christ said to every 
man and woman, You are infinitely worthy as a person 
in my eyes, you have a distinct personal relation to 
Me—your thought is your own, and you must rather 
die than allow it to be forced, or give it up for the sake 
of earthly rewards, He confirmed and gave a new im- 
pulse to every effort of Liberty, and he fixed its idea. 
Of course, the whole range of the ideas of the cultured 
and political classes were against that doctrine of 
individuality, and it had slow growth. The Church, 
itself more wise than the State, took the popular 
ideas of restriction of opinion, and used them with 
the help of outward force. But the idea of Liberty 
of thought and its expression was too strong for 
State and Church in the end, and, though their re- 
strictions linger still, the idea has prevailed and will 
prevail, for God directs it. No one can now say it 
is indefinite or a negation, without blindness. In 
every reformation of religion, in every political revo- 
lution it has been the one grand thought at their 
root. God has made it pretty plain that it is one of 
the ideas which are absolutely needful for the progress 
of mankind, and it is founded on the first religious 
and Christian idea, that every single soul is a distinct 
child of God, for whose perfect development as a per- 
son He cares and works. 

But that development is impossible if thought and 
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its expression are restrained. For a father to do that 
for a child is bad enough—for a State or a Church to 
do it for a large number of their subjects is worse still. 
And, whenever this Liberty is repressed by force of 
law or arms, those who do it are fighting against God. 
And men have always felt this, and every struggle for 
Liberty of thought becomes a religious one and ought 
to be considered as such. And it is confessed to be 
such by those who share in the struggle, except when 
the Church has taken the side of repression, and forced 
the contenders for Liberty into irreligion. But what- 
ever side the Church took, and however irreligious 
the contenders for Liberty were, the struggle itself, 
in its absolute relation to things, was religious, for it 
was on the side of God. : 

That is one religious foundation of the idea. - The 
other religious ground of the idea is in truth an exten- 
sion of the former. It is this—God is educating not 
only persons, but the race. His end is to bring it to 
perfection. But he does this not in the manner of a 
paternal despot who makes people good by force ; not 
in any supernatural way ; but within the ordinary laws 
of human nature. 

He does not tell men what is best, and impel them 
into it at once. He respects the freedom of the 
creatures He has kindled into being,and bids them find 
out through experience and effort the best things, 
while He keeps at the same time a general direction of 
the whole, assists the effort when it is towards good, 
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and moves in the whole race and its history as a spirit 
of love and freedom and power and goodness. 

_ It follows, if this theory be true, and it follows as a 
part of the theory, that there is a necessity, in order 
that men should discover what is good to believe and 
act on, that they should go through every possible 
view of anything they need to believe or use, and ar- 
rive at the right idea of it by exhausting all the 
wrong ones. Then and not till then can they finally 
discern the right one, and saying—This form, and this, 
and this of the idea are wrong and proved to be 
wrong by their evil results, but this is the right one, 
and proved to be so by every day’s experience— 
secure at last after ages of discussion an eternal 
truth. 

We hold then, first, that God practically says to 
man, Fight out every question, I give you absolute 
freedom of thought on them, and I wish you to use it ; 
I wish you when you have any thought on them to 
express it, and I give you absolute freedom to do so. 
And that is the real state of things which we find 
to have prevailed on looking back at history. Every 
great question, every great idea has been represented 
in a thousand forms of thought, and all have been 
freely fought over. Some are still under discussion, 
as the idea of Liberty, for example; others, we may 
say, are settled in civilized countries, but it has taken 
centuries to settle them. On the whole, and often by 
reason of the very elements which seem to oppose 
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it, there has been in this world a fierce freedom of 
discussion and thought, and it has had its source in 
God. ) 

We hold, secondly, since God guides the world, that 
however fierce the battle, and however confusing the 
chaos of opinions, the best and noblest thing will in the 
end prevail, and its idea in its right and perfect form 
stand clear at last and be recognized by all. And 
when all the ideas which are necessary for man to be- 
lieve and act on have gone through this long series of 
experiments, and are known and loved by all, then 
will the race be perfect. 

Now these things, being believed, are a ground of 
the idea of Liberty I have put forward. We ought to 
fall in with the method of God’s education of the race ; 
and the way to do it is for the State in public life and 
for ourselves in social and private life, to give perfect 
liberty of thought and its expression on all possible 
subjects. But, then, there will be continual contest, 
disturbance, difference, and no peace? Certainly, 
what else can you expect ? it is the natural result. It 
will happen whether you like it or not, and all your 
efforts after repression of thought will only increase 
the disturbance. You are fighting, when you restrain 
thought, against a law of humanity, and, instead of 
making peace, you only double war. Recognize the 
law, chime in with it, and assist and stimulate the 
battle of opinion. The peace you desire can only 
be won through this war. Not till every opinion on 
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any large question is worked through can peace on 
that question be attained. 

But men are frightened to do this. They say that 
immoral or evil opinions will be put forward ; and that 
this will hinder the progress of mankind, that opinions 
dangerous to the welfare of the State, dangerous to 
Liberty, dangerous to political progress, will be put 
forward, and that these will do cruel damage. There- 
fore they think there is no hope of solution ex- 
cept in authority, in repressing or discouraging by 
the strong hand of the State thoughts which we 
know to be evil for mankind or perilous to the 
State. I say that is not only a sin, in that it vio- 
lates Liberty, but a folly, in that it has been proved 
a hundred times that it does not attain its end. It 
only strengthens the false opinion, it only gives new 
life to the dangerous one. Place a dam across a river, 
you do not diminish the volume of water behind it— 
you only give it force in that particular place. You 
may be very comfortable below it for a time where 
you have lessened the amount of water; but the time 
comes when the river swells, and then where is your 
dam, and what is its result? The devastation of an 
inundation. 

“But if we allow absolute freedom of thought and 
expression we do not produce any clear ideas on any 
subject, only a chaos of opinions—as for example on 
the subject of Liberty.” That is only too likely to 
be your view if you do not believe in a God who is 
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educating the race. And you are driven back, hav- 
ing no faith or hope, on the plan of authority; but 
the true lover of Liberty, who believes in God as a 
Divine and guiding Spirit in men, has not only hope, 
but certainty that a solution will be found. He 
knows that the best and highest view of the idea 
will in the end prevail, and that the more liberty of 
discussion he gives, even of evil and dangerous opin- 
ions, the sooner will the solution be arrived at. 

These are the religious grounds on which we base 
our idea of Liberty, and for that idea, so founded, we 
are ready to die. We ought to love it with all our 
heart and soul; we ought to sacrifice anything and 
everything for it ; we ought to devote our life and all 
our powers to extend it; we ought to be true to it, no 
matter how alluring the temptation to palter with it. 
And we ought to love it as a part of our religion, for 
we know that it is the will of God when we look at 
the revelation He gave through Christ, and at the 
revelation He has given in the course of history. I hold, 
then, that all restraint of opinion and its expression is 
irreligious. All disabling laws are irreligious, no matter 
how expedient they may seem, that is, all laws which 
make the expression of thought on any subjects what- 
ever a crime to be punished by the State. The State 
has nothing to do with opinion. It is quite different 
when opinions are put into overt acts, Of these the 
State has cognizance. It has a perfect right to step 
in there and say, You have a right to hold your opinion, 
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to preach it, and make it prevail, if you can. If you can, 
it will, through winning a majority to its side, become 
part of the law of the State ; but till you do make it pre- 
vail I have a right to prevent your putting it into act 
and to punish you if you do, and in so doing I do not 
violate but secure liberty. And if you do get a very 
large number to hold your view, and not being able to 
make it prevail in the free council of the State, and see- 
ing, too, that it is getting weaker instead of stronger— 
as, for example, was the case in America with regard to 
the, question of slavery—you choose to support it 
overtly in arms, I havea right, in the interests of Liberty 
of thought, to go to war with you and compel you, if 
I can, to bow to the more prevalent opinion. 

That would be the case in free States where liberty 
of thought and its expression on political subjects is 
allowed by the State. 

Then there is another class of questions much dis- 
cussed at present—marriage, education, and others. 
To insist on civil marriages, to make education com- 
pulsory—to say that every clergyman connected with 
the State should take a university degree does not in 
the slightest infringe on the idea of liberty I have laid 
down, if the State at the same time permits the freest 
possible discussion of these things ;—if it says, Preach, 
teach, protest, agitate against them as much as you 
will, strive your best to make the opposite views 
prevail. But, if it not only frames these laws but also 
makes it penal to agitate against them by free speech, 
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then it does violate Liberty, and is committing a sin 
and a folly. 

And this I hold that Germany is now doing in the 
matter, not of the above laws, but on the question 
of Papal infallibility. It has said, To preach this 
doctrine is dangerous to the State; it conflicts with 
my ideas, it hinders progress, it is injurious to free- 
dom, and I will make the teaching of it penal. Your 
priests have taken the oath of allegiance to the State, 
and belong toa State Church. This new faith of yours 
contradicts your oath, and you must give up the ex- 
pression of it. You may say that you submit to the 
rule of the State Church; but, if you teach this opinion, 
I will hold that it violates those rules, and make a law 
to that effect to restrain your opinion. 

The State has no right to do that, if it pretends to 
bea free State. Its action violates the idea of Liberty. 
If German liberals say that this is being true to liberty, 
they must be either very blind or very hypocritical. I 
do not accuse them of the latter. They are really 
carried away by hatred of an illiberal system into a 
deliberate violation of Liberty. They choose to vio- 
late Liberty for the sake of what they think to be 
Liberty. They have got no clear idea of what the idea 
of Liberty is. And they are utterly wrong. They are 
placing expediency before right; they are fighting 
against human nature in fighting against the free 
thought of the individual and its expression ; they are 
fighting against God in fighting against His will that 
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all truth should be arrived at only by absolute free- 
dom of discussion. And it is downright persecution ; 
and surely we know that persecution of opinion is 
wrong. If I am told truly, there are a number of 
Roman Catholic churches entirely shut up in the 
Rhine Provinces ; what does that mean ? 

It is not only wrong, it is folly. Have we not 
learnt yet, has History not yet made it clear, that per- 
secution is a mistake? that it invariably weakens the 
State, even when it gains its end of destroying or 
expelling those it persecutes? What did it do for 
Spain when it drove out the Moors and decimated 
the Jews? What for France when it made the country 
too hot for the Huguenots? It is double folly at this 
time of the world, when it cannot do its work com- 
pletely by extermination, but only proceed by fine 
andimprisonment. The result will showits folly. It 
will be to strengthen Ultramontanism in Germany, 
and to extend its life. For the State to make its 
opponents martyrs is to deepen their power. UI- 
tramontanism will die out; but this sort of thing 
will be a cordial to its decaying body. It is further 
wrong in that such a law directly tempts men to do 
wrong. No sin could be greater or more degrading 
than that any man, believing an opinion to be right, 
should cease to teach it for the sake of escaping 
punishment or of gaining worldly reward; and all 
laws that make opinion penal tempt men to that. 
You may say individual opinion must be sacrificed to 
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the welfare of the State. Yes, the individual may do 
that of his own free-will and be right in doing so; 
but that is very different from this, which forces him 
or tries to force him to do so; it is not a sacrifice you 
claim from him, it is self-degradation, and the degra- 
dation of any citizen of the State weakens the State 
by the lowering of the moral tone of the citizen. 
And, lastly, the very excuse made for it is as wrong 
and as foolish as it is itself. “All Ultramontane 
views oppose and hinder Liberty, and retard the 
progress of man; weare right to repress their being 
taught because they do sa.” That is, Liberty is 
violated for the sake of Liberty. This is the old 
iniquitous. thing, a leaf out of the book of the very 
Jesuitry they are opposing, “The end justifies the 
means, let us do evil for the sake of good.” That is 
a wrong excuse, it is a foolish excuse also. To tell 
lies for the sake of truth has. never succeeded, and to 
violate liberty—no matter how expedient it may seem, 
no matter how dangerous to Liberty the opinions re- 
pressed may be—has never strengthened Liberty ;. 
and just as much harm as pious frauds have done to 
religion, so much harm to be illiberal for the sake of 
Liberty does to Liberty. 

It is in order to express sympathy with the German 
struggle against Ultramontanism, of which this perse- 
cuting law is an integral part, that there are meetings 
to be held this week in London. I trust that those 
who direct them will, while approving of some of the 
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Falk laws, mark their disapproval of that one which 

violates the idea of Liberty I have ventured to lay 
down. If they are liberals and they suffer themselves 
to be betrayed into approval of it, they will be contra- 
dicting all the principles we have been contending for 
during more than two centuries. I fear that many 
will be hurried away through dislike of Ultramonta- 
nism, and for the sake, as they think, of Liberty, to 
some sort of approval. I am already dismayed by 
hearing the old arguments used by those who opposed 
the repeal of the penal laws against the Catholics, 
arguments which went on the ground that Catholic 
vpinions were dangerous to Liberty, used now by men 
who have been up to this moment, when they are irri- 
tated by the views of the Ultramontanes, true par- 
tizans of Liberty. And I and many others are asking, 
Have men really no.clear idea of Liberty, no firm 
ground on which to place it, that now prejudice or 
expediency at once carries them away? It is, of 
course, hard to resist using authority when one has to 
contend against a retrograde and degrading set of 
ideas such as those of the Ultramontanes, but surely 
we ought to be able to hold fast in the midst of our 
irritation to our idea and keep it in its purity. And 
I am very sorry, as a matter of wisdom and for 
the sake of Liberty, that the meeting is to be held. 
It will have two results ; it will strengthen Ultramon- 
tanism in this country, and it will raise the old, wild, 
uureasoning Protestant cry, with all its attendant 
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intolerance, in the mass of the uncultivated people of 
this city. 

It is in cases like this that we are called upon to 
hold fast to our idea. Do not let hatred of that 
which is against Liberty lead you to be false to 
Liberty ; love your idea too well to be untrue to it 
even for its own sake. Believe in it too strongly to 
be afraid of any opinions that oppose it. Say to 
men like the Ultramontanes who stand in the way of 
truth and knowledge and freedom, I believe in Liberty; 
therefore the more you express your opinions the 
better. Say to yourself, God wishes free thought 
and individual expression of it, therefore I know 
I am right in refusing to use authority of any kind 
for its repression, and in disapproving the action of 
any State so far as it uses it. Say to yourself, God 
is educating the world through the battle of free 
thought, therefore the noblest view of the idea of 
Liberty must prevail in the end, and in order that 
it may more quickly prevail, let us exhaust by free 
discussion of them all the ignoble ones. I know that 
all the false ones will go down; my part is to be true 
to the true idea, to love it, to devote myself to it, to 
sacrifice myself for it; and in doing so I devote my- 
self, so far forth, to the race of man, I love and 
sacrifice myself for man; I follow the example and 
live by the spirit of Jesus Christ. 





VII. 


LIBERTY AT HOME. 
FEBRUARY I, 1874. 


“Let every man be fully persuaded in his own mind.”—Rom. 
XIV. 5. 
)HE idea of Liberty which I defined last 
Sunday, and which was held in the abso- 
lute right of every man to his own thought 





and its expression on any subject what- 
soever, I based on religious grounds, that being my 
special duty. I had not to go far to seek for them ; 
they lay upon the surface of all the theology I teach. 
Believing, as I have done for years, that every soul 
who is born into the world has a distinct, individual 
relation to God as its Father, and that each one is 
here to represent in his own personality some separate 
phase of God’s character, and to do a separate part of 
His work, and that sooner or later he must fulfil God’s 
idea of him, I could not, without falling foul of my 
reason as well as my faith, hold any other view than 
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this—that it is the duty of every man and woman to 
develop their individuality, and that any laws which 
by restricting thought and its expression—acts being 
left aside as the legitimate field of the State—re- 
tarded that development, were not only foolish, but 
sins. Believing also that God is educating the whole 
race to perfection, and that the means He uses for that 
education are the exhaustion of error and the setting 
clear of truth through free thought and its discussion, I 
could not but hate any laws which restricted discus- 
sion as direct attacks on God’s plan, and I was 
careless of objections which said that unlicensed 
opinion was dangerous to morality or to the State, 
because I knew that the truest opinion would it- 
self come out clearly defined in the end, and as it 
emerged, destroy—not by outward force, but through 
continued free discussion—the evil opinions that op- 
posed it. These were the religious grounds on which 
I based the idea of liberty of thought and its expres- 
sion; and they are so entirely a part of everything in 
me, that the whole question of Liberty, as connected 
with them, is to me profoundly religious. 

Objections are taken often against sermons like 
last Sunday’s on the ground that they do not belong 
to the province of the pulpit ; but first, there is no sub- 
ject whatsoever which does not belong to that pro- 
vince, because there is no subject which does not belong 
to religion ; and, secondly, all questions that have to 
do with ideas. which influence or are likely to influence 
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men deeply, belong especially to a place where ideas, 
as such, have a natural pre-eminence, and where the 
thoughts, emotions, and fortunes of mankind are chief. 

That such sermons may not be preached—or that 
they are unseemly, or that they ought not to be preached 
when no answer can be given to them—is part of the tra- 
ditional nonsense that is handed down from club to club, 
from chamber to chamber. May not? What did the 
prophets do? How may one best define their work 
from the first chapter of Isaiah to the last of Malachi? 
It is religion applied to internal and international 
politics. Cowardly or unseemly? A man who 
speaks clearly his views from the pulpit does it at a 
much greater risk to himself than any anonymous 
writer in the papers or in the magazines—he makes 
himself personally responsible for what he says, and 
it frequently damages him seriously; that is not to 
speak from Coward's Castle. 

It is the habit of English life for no answer to be 
made in church to the pulpit, it is not considered 
seemly. But that is not the clergyman’s fault. If it 
were allowable, it would assist him greatly in speak- 
ing, if expression of approval or disapproval were 
used in the ordinary manner. It could not be per- 
mitted, but that it is not puts him at a disadvan- 
tage. If, again, anything he says be worth answering, 
it may be answered in other ways, and is frequently 
answered in public and by anonymous writers in the 
press. Every one knows too that, at very many 
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public meetings and dinners and lectures, there is just 
as little chance of any in the hall answering as there is 
at church, and that the speakers are not allowed 
to be interrupted or are all chosen to represent one 
view of the subject. Nor need any come to a church 
where their opinions are likely to be contradicted, 
though that would do them no harm. The objec- 
tion is nonsense as specially applied against clergy- 
men. 

I hold all these objections to be absurd, and were I 
to mind them, I should be obliged to leave off preach- 
ing, for all my political principles are involved in my 
religious ones and form an integral part of them. 
Were I to give up the former I should have to give up 
the latter, and everything I say of religious questions 
involves for me something analogous in politics as 
well as in art and science and literature. I hope I 
hold nothing by itself, nor should I care to hold as.a 
final possession any principle which did not apply to 
all the vital spheres of human thought and act. Such 
a principle I should believe inadequate, and only keep 
it till I could discover a larger one—one which would 
enable me whenever I spoke of religion to speak 
implicitly of political questions; whenever I spoke 
of political, to speak implicitly of religious questions. 
Such being the case, it will be easily understood, that 
when any large political ideas like those of Liberty, 
Equality, or Fraternity—ideas which seem to me 
entirely Christian and of the last importance to reli- 
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gion, as well as to States—are discussed in society, or 
touched by circumstances, I think it not only the right 
of aclergyman, but his absolute duty, to speak of them, 
from the religious standpoint which in his mind they 
occupy. And, thinking so, I shall, of course, go on 
doing this, glad to listen to objections to what is 
spoken, that I may correct my errors, but not listening 
to any one who may demand silence from me on such 
subjects. 

I now pass on to illustrate the idea of Liberty under 
the expression I gave it last Sunday—that though the 
State and society are right to interfere with acts, they 
ought to leave thought and its expression absolutely free 
from all restrictions whatsoever—by speaking of the 
idea of Liberty as carried out in home life. It is the 
habit of some parents not only to check but even to for- 
bid the expression of opinion on the part of their sons 
and daughters long after they have reached an age when 
they ought to be able and to be encouraged to think 
for themselves. As long as their opinions are the mere 
echoes of those that rule the household nothing is said, 
but the moment they differ from them restriction comes 
in. Some parents even think it a disgrace to “argue” 
with their children ; others, that on account of youth 
their children are incapable of an opinion. It is said 
that the young people have no right, not knowing 
the subject or not having experience, to speak, and 
their mouths are shut. The right of saying that 
they do not know is undeniable, and it may be true 
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or false; but the right of prohibiting speech, even 
supposing the opinion the children hold is false, is 
not to be granted. It is equally wrong and foolish 
to insist on it. Such a household lives under a 
paternal despotism, a government which may have 
some good results as long as the children are quite 
children, but the results of which are as evil in a 
home when the age of childhood has passed, as they are 
evil in a State when the age of barbarism has been 
gone through. It is forgetting that God has sent the 
boy and girl into the world, not to be made after the 
pattern of the parent, but to become another and a 
different character, and that to strive to force them into 
our parental mould is to contend against God’s will. It 
is not to remember, or not to know, that God is 
educating our child as much and more than we are, 
and that our business is not to interfere too much, 
lest perhaps we interfere with God; and, at least, it 
is our duty, if our son or daughter take up opinions 
different from ours, to ask ourselves very quietly 
whether those opinions may not be another side of 
the question which it may be necessary should be put 
in opposition to ours, in order that the question may 
receive further illumination. That is the way we shall 
act if we have faith in God’s ultimate education of 
our children. But the ground of all the forms that 
paternal despotism takes in homes or in States is no- 
thing but this, want of faith in God’s unremitting 
education of men; and out of this directly rises all the 
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over-meddling which we see, and which proves so. 
fatal, not only to the growth of individuality but also 
to intellectual power and moral character. 

For if this kind of despotism succeeds, either through 
love or through violence, and you have imposed your 
opinions and your character on your children, what have 
you done? You have crushed that which was individual 
in them, clipped them like yews. They are not them- 
selves; they have never known what they are, and 
of course they have no original power and can make 
no progress. Their life is dull, their thoughts conven- 
tional, and they become in after-life only one addition 
the more to the rolled pebbles on the beach of society. 
And if English parents were all to follow the same 
plan, or if English children did not continually break 
through this plan, our society would soon sink into 
the prolonged infancy of a society like that of China, 
and all the progress of the nation and of the race of 
man, so far as England sets it forward, be stopped. 
That would be the result of complete success, and it 
is just the same in States as it is in families. 

If the system only partially succeeds, as the case is 
when the individuality of the children is strong—if the 
expression of opinion is the only thing you succeed in 
restricting—and that has to be done with force—the 
thoughts themselves, driven inward, ferment and grow 
desirous of violence. The boy is often made a liar or 
a hypocrite, often made a subtle or a painfully re- 
served character. His whole inner life works against 
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your views, and he ends by resenting your interfe- 
rence ; and if he be intelligent he must resent it. For 
he claims his right—a religious right as I hold, and 
you are denying it; and when it is said to him, as it 
often is—for the theory of the Divine right of parents 
is as strongly and untruly held as that of the Divine 
right of kings—that God commands his submission of 
mind and soul to his parents, God is simply misre- 
presented to him, and the too frequent result is that 
the religion of your son or daughter is for the time 
destroyed. These are things I know. If parents who 
practise this sort of thing were suddenly to see into 
their children’s hearts, what an astonishing revelation 
it would be! But they seldom or ever know their 
children. You hear them saying, My daughter does 
not confide in me; my son does not tell me his life; 
and at this they are surprised. Surprised! It is the 
natural result of an education which with the best 
motives in the world restricts opinion. 

. Again, to do this not only errs against God’s law, 
but, because it does, it does not gain its end; it is a 
mistake as wellas asin. Your restriction stimulates 
your son’s curiosity, sets every power he has to work 
to look further into the forbidden opinion. What does 
that mean? It means that you have failed. It prevents 
him also from hearing the other side; for he will not lis- 
ten to your side of the question unless he may put his 
own, and if the whole question on which he has got his 
opinion is shut up he cannot hear the other side at all. 
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Therefore he nurses in silence his own view, till he 
gives it a most exaggerated importance and he is 
fixed in his opinion. Again you have failed. Suppose 
the opinion be entirely false, you have driven it into 
him by your folly. A little free discussion would pro- 
bably have dissipated it in a week, would at least have 
rendered it of slight importance ; and though a boy’s 
opinion is not likely to be of great worth, it is of 
worth to him, while you have missed the immense 
opportunity of making him think more readily and 
truly for himself—the first foundation-stone of edu- 
cation—and have dug a ditch between himself and 
you which you will never overbridge. 

Even supposing the opinion be a scandalous one 
in your eyes and fraught with danger to the interests 
of the family, the same principles apply. Forbid its 
expression by force, and it will have twice the dan- 
gerous result. It will probably be told in secret to 
his companions, for you have made it of impor- 
tance, and set the curiosity of the whole household 
awake. If the opinion be one having to do with 
religion, you have made the child a martyr, and he 
wins the admiration of a martyr without probably 
deserving it ; and even if he does not secretly speak of 
his views at home through affection or through fear, 
he will do it abroad. He will seek for everything new 
he can upon the tabooed opinion, it will be built up 
in him ; you will know nothing of it, for you do not 
allow its expression; and when the boy steps out of 
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home into the world you are surprised to find him 
utterly at variance with your views, living in another 
world, with no intellectual or religious sympathy 
with you whatever, and the opinions you sought to 
extinguish, and thought you had, the leading opinions 

of his life. I need nat say how true these facts are 
' to hundreds of families, and people are continually 
asking for the explanation of them. This is the ex- 
planation ; take it or leave it as you will. They are 
the direct and inevitable results of sin against the 
idea of Liberty. 

Let there be free speech at home, get your chil- 
dren’s minds out to the light, let any opinions, however 
raw and foolish, be set forward;. you can then meet 
them courteously, not as if they were sins, and ex- 
press and defend the opposite opinion, or show where 
the child’s opinion seems to you right, where it seems 
to you wrong. He will be better educated by this 
than by fifty tutors. And all I say is ten times 
more important in the case of girls than boys—for 
boys have plenty of room for discussion of their 
opinions at school and the university, 

As before, in the case of the State, so in the household, 
the restriction of overt acts based on opinions that differ 
from those of the parents is not only permissible, but 
necessary. Submission to the laws of the household 
that relate to acts is to be enforced; but among 
those laws there should be none to restrain freedom 
of thought and its exposition. Onthe whole, leaving 
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aside the strict analogy I might draw between all I 
have said of the government of the family and the 
government of a State, there are two things to remark. 
First, those of you who carry out this system of 
restrictive and paternal despotism at home (in a most 
excellent way, and with most excellent motives, I 
dare say) are probably very good Protestants, and 
very vigorous enemies of Ultramontanism. Just ask 
yourselves whether the principles of your household 
system are not Ultramontane also; ask yourself 
whether the claim to infallibility which you make, if 
not explicitly yet implicitly in the repression of all 
opinion that does not agree with yours, be not on pre- 
cisely the same grounds and on the same principle as 
the Pope makes his claim over the intellect and the 
consciences of men. Just ask yourselves if your sys- 
tem of repressing individual opinion, and making the 
whole household after one pattern, and directing into 
one channel, and with one bias, all the thought in it, 
be not exactly the system of the Jesuits, and based 
on the same principle as theirs. What right have 
you to oppose Ultramontanism in States when your 
spirit is Ultramontane in your household ? The truth 
is, that if you be not on the side of the idea of Liberty, 
you are, however sharply you may denounce certain 
manifestations of it, on the side of that other dia- 
metrically opposed idea, the most consistent expres- 
sion of which is Ultramontanism as we know it now. 
And, secondly, if you determine to love the idea of 
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Liberty so well and to carry it out in your household, 
place it on the religious grounds I have given you. 
There its position is irrefragable, and there, since 
faith in God as a Father comes in, you will not be 
betrayed by expediency or fear into being false to it. 
Reverence your children’s souls as distinct from your 
own, and because of their difference, respect and 
encourage the first free movements of individual 
thought and feeling. It is God who has made them 
individual ; it is He who is speaking in their first in- 
dependent opinions; it is He who is making them 
separate from you, that they may do a different work 
and be of a different character in the world from yours. 
Chime in with God’s work, and help them to grow 
wisely into a noble personality. You can do that if 
you do not repress but encourage freedom of opinion 
and discussion; for they will then reverence and 
talk to you as a friend, even more than as to a father. 

To find out truth will then be the first thing to 
them, and they will know that is your pursuit also. 

And having freedom they will not abuse it, for they 
will not only love you (which counts for nothing in 
these matters), but have real friendship for you, which 
does—and it will be a friendship which will—since you 
have accustomed them to weigh evidence—frankly give 
its full weight to your longer experience. 

Then, too, they will never be exposed to those vio- 
lent religious shocks which come on young men and 
women who have been hidden away from the difficul- 
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ties of the day, and who are often utterly overwhelmed 
when they come out into the world. The paternal 
despotism has either suppressed or concealed all dif- 
ference of opinion on religious matters. Suddenly the 
soul of your child, emancipated (by entrance into life, 
by marriage), from home, finds the walls of its house 
of faith laid in ruins. It is a shock in which many go 
down into an ocean of irreligion, from which others 
recover after long years, bruised and weary, into a dull 
or a sorrowful faith. That is the result of want of 
liberty of discussion. It is different on the idea I lay 
down with its religious basis. Your child has from - 
your lips the ground of a high religion which, whatever 
it is exposed to afterwards, need not be changed. He 
knows that he is the messenger of God; he knows 
that God desires him to work out his path to truth 
through the free development of his intellect and heart, 
and you have accustomed him to enter into all phases 
of opinion that may come before him with mingled 
reverence and boldness. He has faced and heard of 
unorthodox and strange views long before they met 
him, or, if he has not, he is not carried away by their 
strangeness, for he is habituated to think that wide 
differences of opinion are necessary for the final 
security of truth. A boy so trained is not likely to 
have all his religion knocked on the head, like many 
weak. persons at their first entrance into controversy ; 
nor is he much horrified with himself if he does doubt 
or get into some religious darkness, for he has been 
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taught by his father that God is educating him, and 
that in the end he must see truth. He does not then 
give up the battle, for his whole training makes him 
love truth too well for that ; but he is not in too great 
a hurry, nor is he ever in despair. He watches and 
waits when he cannot see his way; he is ready to 
move forward when he does; he has a great faith 
to support him—that he is God’s for ever, and that 
God will make the best opinion prevalent, both for 
him and the world. And through all this his parents, 
who have always reverenced his soul, always given 
his questioning intelligence and soul freedom of ex- 
pression, always looked forward to, and when it came 
accepted, even with joy, the time when he would 
emancipate himself from the narrower interests and 
say, “Wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s 
business ?”—remain his friends—trusted, believed in, 
communicated with. He owes to them the greatest 
gift one man can owe to another, independence of 
mind, and at the root of life a noble, religious faith— 
faith that God has chosen him to be a living, individual 
person, and that He will make him perfect in the end. 

So much for Liberty in the household. I have dwelt 
on this home view of the idea of Liberty, partly from its 
intrinsic interest and partly because it illustrates still 
more fully that which I said with regard to the same 
idea in its relation to States and State interference with 
opinion, The same principles exactly apply to one as 
to the other, and they apply all round. The religious 
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idea of Liberty is so clear, that once it is grasped no 
one can mistake what it demands of us in every con- 
dition of life, in all relations to our fellow-men, whe- 
ther of obedience or of command, of equality or ine- 
quality in society. And I again repeat, that no grounds 
of expediency or of apparent interest for the State or 
the household or society license us to transgress the 
spirit of the idea. Precisely the same case as I have 
put before you to-day with regard to the mode of 
parental action, when any one in the household puts 
forward ideas which the parents consider dangerous 
to the welfare and progress of the home, comes before 
us now in England in what is called now our life-and- 
death struggle with Ultramontanism. I spoke of the 
German laws the other day, and how far I thought 
that they were accordant with or violated the idea of 
Liberty, and I said that the meetings to be held would, 
I hoped, keep clear of approval on the part of England 
of the whole of the German action. Well, they have 
gone by; and they did not keep clear of it, and for the 
most part were as I predicted a simple raising of the No 
Popery cry, with all its attendant intolerance. I utter 
a further warning now. I cannot help the violence of 
the violent party, they have the right to enforce their 
views and to call for restrictive measures to be taken 
against the Ultramontanes in England. They hold 
that such measures do not violate their idea of Liberty. 
But no one can doubt for a moment that such mea- 
sures would violate the idea of Liberty as held by 
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the Liberals of the past, and the Liberals of to-day 
are forced when they advocate such measures to 
defend themselves by some arguments. They de- 
fend themselves on the ground that Ultramontane 
principles, should they get ground, are fatal to Liberty, 
and therefore for the sake of Liberty they are to be 
repressed—dangerous to the State and its progress, and 
therefore to be put down. I say that is traitorous ; 
I say that is being false to the idea of, and is a more 
perilous blow at, true Liberty than a thousand blows 
from her enemies ; it is seething a kid in its mother’s 
milk. It is pitiable to see men speaking and writing 
in favour of restrictive measures, and yet claiming to 
be Liberals. It only shows what fear, and prejudice, 
and religious uneasiness may do, and it is the result 
of want of faith in God and progress. Still more it is 
absurd, for it is to claim that very infallibility which 
they oppose. ; 

Since I last spoke to you I have met many per- 
sons who claim to be of those who represent moderate 
or Radical Liberalism, not only old but young men. 
And on this question of the pretensions of Ultramon- 
tanism I can only characterize the position of many 
among them—a position I could not but view with 
dismayed astonishment—as one of unintelligent fear 
or angry blindness. They say, We must crush these 
opinions by restrictive measures; we must do as the 
Germans are doing, and more; and they actually, 
in contradiction of all the traditions of their party, 
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advocate this in England. It is entirely to violate 
the idea of Liberty. And, further, it is characteristic 
of men, when they once get plainly wrong on any of 
the great ideas, to get still more wrong; and I have 
seriously heard it stated, not by Conservatives, but 
by Radicals, that the thing to do is to disfranchise 
the Roman Catholics, since they are led by their 
priests and are not fit for a free suffrage. The re- 
sults of that in England would be bad enough; but 
in Ireland it would simply mean the proclamation 
of martial law with all its results over more than 
two-thirds of the country, and one knows what that 
would be in Ireland. 

There is another thing I have heard said, that the 
Emancipation Bill was our greatest political error! 
And this is said by Liberals. What, then, is 
Liberalism ? Has it ceased to be the effort to 
give complete civil and religious liberty of speech 
and thought to all citizens without restriction? and 
does it only mean now the triumph of a party and 
its special ideas? Is it keeping down all that do not 
agree with us? That seems to be tyranny! Is it re- 
stricting all opinions that contradict or are dangerous 
to it? That is nothing better than persecution. Is it 
nursing only the opinions that agree with it? That 
is paternal despotism ; and all despotism, even car- 
ried on by an archangel, is fatal to Liberty, and to be 
hated as the worst evil that can befall a nation or 
mankind. Were an angel from heaven to preach it, 
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I should say, Let him be accursed; and, were I in 
power, I would sooner cut off my right hand, and 
pluck out my right eye, than restrict in any manner 
the right of the most violent Ultramontane to advo- 
cate his own views against all the Liberty I hold 
most dear; and if the views of those who oppose 
Ultramontanism were carried out, if the State were 
to suppress opinion or limit the power of expressing 
it by the strong hand of any restrictive or penal laws 
—and this, at the instance of the Liberals—lI, for one, 
would leave this country, weeping and mourning for 


her fall. 








IX. 


NATIONAL WORLDLINESS. 
JANUARY 10, 1875. 


“The world passeth away, and the lust thereof : but he that 
doeth the will of God abideth for ever.”—1 Fohn ii. 17. 


HERE is one thing makes and keeps a 
nation great; it is a love of invisible 
ideas. There is one thing that makes and 
keeps it base; it is love of the visible 

and the transient. And the one love we call spiritual, 

and the other worldly. The latter, when it is first, ex- 
cludes the former; the former does not exclude the 
latter, but ennobles its work by making the motives of 
it worthy. A man, for example, is not prevented by the 
love of the invisible idea of honour from the love of 
commerce; but the love of commerce is kept from 
baseness by the love of the invisible honour, and it is 
ennobled by the action of honour upon it. But when 
on the other hand a man loves the business of wealth 
as the first, it excludes all other affections. After a time 
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honour and truth, and generosity and unselfishness, 
and love of beauty and of knowledge, all the invisible 

ideas of whatever kind, are one by one strangled and 

buried. Thus the higher love, at its height, includes 

the lower, but the lower, at its height, excludes the 

higher. 

This which is true of men is true of national life. 
When worldliness rules a nation wholly that nation, 
unless it repent, is doomed. First comes its moral 
degradation, and then its national weakness, and then 
the nobler nations absorb or destroy it. My subject 
to-day is concerned with these things. It is national 
worldliness, with reference to England. 

What is the spiritual life in a nation? That is our 
first question. 

It is when there is an ever-present spiritual power 
in the people, which rules and influences their whole 
national life. I may state what I mean by that in this 
way. Through knowledge of our nation’s history in 
the past, through admiration of her greatness, through 
love of her scenery, through the subtle traditionary 
feelings which have been sent down in our blood, so 
that the mention of an English home or the sight of 
an English flower in a foreign land sends a thrill 
through the veins—through a thousand other influences 
which come to us from the past, and into which we are 
born, so that they are inwoven from childhood into 
all the physical and moral fibres of our being—through 
these, and through a crowd of desires and enjoy- 
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ments and sorrows which are shared by us all as 
Englishmen, and through a crowd of hopes for the 
future of our country—there grows up before us an 
ideal image of our nation. It is no lifeless idol. It is 
a living, thinking, breathing, working, feeling Being. 
It is England, our mistress and queen. Conceived as 
ideal, she is as real to us as our wife or friend. We 
love her, honour her, and think of her, and, wrought 
by thought out of all her past, we give a character to 
this invisible being and qualities which we her children 
honour and obey. 

That is a spiritual idea and a spiritual worship. 

Afterwards, we separate the qualities of her charac- 
ter, and from them, seen one by one, we conceive other 
spiritual ideas. She loves, we say, righteousness in her 
children, and there are certain ways of action which 
she has always thought right for Englishmen. Know- 
ing this, her children conceive the idea of duty to her. 
She says, It is better to die than to be false to these 
demands of mine, and her children love the courage 
that leads them to contend and die for her will; and 
the ideas of duty and courage are both invisible. 
Then we conceive that she loves all her children 
equally, and we believe that; and immediately we 
conceive the spiritual idea of a brotherhood, in which 
all Englishmen are one. So that were this idea per- 
fectly held, no man in England would live or die unto 
himself. Once again—not to go through all—she has 
honour, she is honour—that impalpable spirit which 
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touches all the circumstances of the life, and thoughts, 
and feelings of men, to give them a certain character 
and zeal; and we are restrained or incited in what- 
ever we do or say by the invisible idea of being 
true to the old English honour. These are some 
of the invisible ideas that belong to the invisible 
life of England. When each man, far beyond his 
personal interests, beyond his home affections, be- 
yond his passions, feels these things as the power 
of his life, and lives by them, and lives to do them 
—when the love he has to them is so powerful that he 
bends to its service all he is and,all he has; when 
he is ready at call to sacrifice to them the love of 
home, of beauty, of knowledge—when wealth and rank 
and place are held as nothing in comparison with them; 
when no expenditure is too great, and no adventure too 
daring, if his love of what England is demand these 
justly—then the nation that has such men within it 
lives a spiritual national life and not a worldly one. 
And the life in such a nation, being ruled and driven 
by so intense a power of love, will naturally be abound- 
ing and swift. It will penetrate into everything that 
is done and capable of being done. Politics, com- 
merce, war, religion, will all be vigorously wrought. 
Poets, artists, who feel quicklier than others the rush 
of a nation in emotion, will spring up in crowds and 
will do great and enduring work. The spirit of adven- 
ture will increase, discoveries will be rapidly made. A 
daring and force will fill the veins of the whole people, 
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from the statesman to the fisherman. They will all 
have, each in his own degree, the same spiritual love 
and live the same spiritual life. 

Can you imagine this or part of it being in a nation’s 
life, and that nation not being great and keeping 
great? To describe it is to prove it. Was there any 
time in England’s history when it drew near to such a 
picture? If there were, we might realize it better, 
and we might further answer from the facts, if such 
there should be, the possible sneer at such a picture 
of a true national life—that it is not practical, that it 
does but little good which we may handle and say, 
This is ours. 

The nearest approach to the picture was in the days 
of Elizabeth. Not long after her accession men began 
to realize the freedom they had won, and passed from 
despair, into a passionate love, of their country. They 
idealized England, and represented their ideal in the 
queen. The passion was as strongly felt in the tiny 
sea villages of Devon as in the port of London. And 
it made the whole people young. They did not believe 
that anything was impossible. Like a boy who, re- 
covering from illness, finds everything inconceivably 
beautiful, and whose returning life is so full that he 
cannot express it except in exaggerated forms, so 
was England in the days of the great queen. Every- 
thing, the drama, the dress, the mode of speech, the 
adventure, the seriousness and the gaiety, were so full 
of life that they rushed into extraordinary expressions. 
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But beneath all was a new passion—an ideal love for an 
ideal country. The honour of England—that England 
should be feared and loved by all the world—the sense 
of duty to her—the sense that all who belonged to her 
were bound to die for one another—were all intense, 
and they were all ideas, ruling, making, and redoubling 
life. 

And the life that came out of this—the adventure, } 
the sacrifices, the abounding thought, the audacious 
power—is even to us astonishing. A vehemence of 
activity and faith filled the commonest sailor and 
yeoman with the same spirit as Raleigh and Greville. 
Every active man’s life was a drama, and every act in 
it was brilliant. Life was loved because life was in- 
tense, and the intensity of life made everything succeed. 
An insensible culture came, as it were in the air, to 
all men. Nay more, almost without education, the 
nation was educated by the very vigour of its life. 

Look at adventure. Raleigh ascended the Orinoco 
for four hundred miles in a few open boats. Baffin, 
whose name is enshrined in the Northern seas, pierced 
to unknown tracts of the Polar Ocean, where none 
dared to follow him for 200 years, in an ill-built vessel 
of forty tons, with a crew of fourteen sailors and a boy. 
Drake landed on the isthmus of Panama, crossed it, 
and saw, from the tree into which he climbed, the great 
Pacific gleaming in the sunlight, and swore to sail upon 
its waters. He wernt back to his small barque, and, 
sweeping down the whole coast of South America, 
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looked from the wild cliffs of Tierra del Fuego upon 
the seas that rolled in from the Southern Pole, sailed 
through the straits of Magalhaens, and coming up- 
wards like a thief in the night, fell upon the Spanish 
main and capturing huge treasure-ships and sacking 
Spanish towns, glided boldly away round the Cape of 
Good Hope and dropped anchor at last in Plymouth, 
having sailed round the world. Sir Humphrey Gyl- 
berte, leaving Newfoundland in his frigate—a vessel 
of ten tons, the size of a Brighton pleasure boat— 
made sail across the Atlantic, and suddenly sank off 
the Azores, whelmed by one great wave, dying, as he 
had lived, a resolute soldier of Jesus Christ. Sir 
Richard Greville, too proud to fly, fought for thirty-six 
hours his one ship against a whole Spanish fleet, and 
dying there, left the English name and English valour 
for a terror to every Spanish sailor that sailed the 
Spanish main. 

The intellectual work was just as great. We can- 
not yet cease to wonder at a time when all men seemed 
giants, when Elizabeth and Cecil played on Europe as 
on an instrument, when Spenser re-created romance 
and wedded her to religion, when Shakspeare made all 
mankind talk and act upon a rude stage, when Bacon 
reopened the closed doors of Nature and philosophy, 
when Hooker's judgment made wise the Church, and 
when among these kings of thought there moved a 
crowd of princes who in any other age would them- 
selves have been kings of art, and song, and learning. 
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That was a noble national life, and it was such be- 
cause it was lived in and for spiritual ideas. Nor 
because of that was it less practical. The life the 
ideas made and supported entered into the work of 
wealth. The commerce of England began under 
Elizabeth ; the agriculture of the country was trebled; 
houses rose everywhere; comfort, and luxury, and 
art increased. But, though wealth and comfort grew, 
they were never the first. Ideal motives ruled them— 
worship of God, and England, and the queen as the 
image of England. Men stripped themselves readily 
of their wealth, and laid it, without a thought, on the 
shrine of England. The gayest, most luxurious cour- 
tier was quick in an instant to lay aside all, and live 
the life of a common sailor. There was no base, de- 
spairing clinging to these things; not a man even 
dreamt that they were the whole of life. An ideal 
national life then included all the good of a worldly 
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It was no less practical in its results on thé spirit of 


the country. There is none among us‘who is not the bar 


better for the example of mac, who is not prouder 
of our land with that pride that makes heroic deeds, 
who does not look back with reverence—the reverence 
which stirs the brain and the heart into active energy 
—to the great names that then adorned our country, 
The sea victories of that time made a spirit in our 
people that has always made us claim the sovereignty 
of the sea as a right, and sent us. into battle sure of 
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conquest. To send down a spirit of that kind is better 
and more practical than to send downasurplus. For 
a nation’s life does not any more than a man’s consist 
in the things that it possesses. 

The opposite life to that is that of national world- 
liness. It is when there are but very few ideas in a 
nation, and when these few do not rule it; when its 
action, thoughts, and feelings are governed by what 
is present or visible or transitory. It is when the 
men in it worship, as the first thing, personal getting- 
on; when wealth is first and any means are good that 
attain it; when those who have it or rank or position, 
are bowed down to without consideration of character; 
when there is but one inspiration, that of competition ; 
when the natural beauty of the country is recklessly 
sacrificed for the sake of money; when the natural 
desire to take care of the lives of others is thought 
little of and sacrified to the desire of making money ; 
when pleasure is taken without thought and pursued 
for its own sake alone; when art is even stained and 
men work at it not for love of its own reward but to 
sell it dearly ; when politics are governed solely by 
desire for the material prosperity of the country ; when 
the commerce of a nation is to be kept at all hazards, 
even the hazard of disgrace; when the Government, fol- 
lowing the cry of the people, will spend millions on 
works that give employment to manufacturers, but will 
not give a few thousands to things which have no actual 
returns, like science, or art, or discovery ; when the only 
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way to get a thing through Parliament is to show that 
it will put cash in the purse of the nation; when (to 
pass over much more) the visible results of a method 
of education, or those of a work, or an expedition, 
are counted the only tests of its excellence; and the 
present results of measures are wholly dwelt on 
to the shutting out of any thought of the future; 
when it is not a spirit which is sent thrilling through 
the hearts of the people by its rulers, but a dead state- 
ment of “every man for himself, and then the nation 
will get on.” 

This is national worldliness; and if England had 
reached that point, she would have been plunged, how- 
ever wealthy, in the foulest mud of degradation. To be 
like that would be national ruin, though she were roll- 
ing in wealth. And as there are a great many among 
us who are in that condition or tending to it (the sort 
of people who cry out that if our coal were exhausted 
the country would cease to be great), we should be in 
a bad way were it not that there are numbers who 
hate that condition, who do not live in it or for it, to 
whom it is vile, and loathsome, and hideous, and con- 
temptible—so horrible that, by an almost excusable 
exaggeration, they are coming to hate the very word 
“practical,” and everything that is brought forward as 
such, if it has anything to do, at least, with money. 

Let all those who think thus do their best this year 
to keep the worldly spirit out of the nation’s life ; it 
will be a sacred duty. And it is one of those things 
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which every one can do, each in his own society. 
Take a few instances of it in certain spheres of thought 
and act, that we may know it. Take the scientific 
world. On one side of it it is quite unworldly. It 
demands that it should be allowed to do its work 
without any practical motive, without any end such as, 
when reached, would increase the wealth or comfort 
of the world. “ My only end,” it says, “is to find truth, 
to win knowledge. I may pursue things which have 
no conceivable good in them for man, and I pursue 
them only and solely because I worship knowledge.” 
That is to live for an idea, and as long as that is the 
ruling thought of science it cannot become an evil 
in a nation, for it remains ideal and unworldly. And 
as such, and only as such, will it do great work. Those 
who work in it will have keen life and energy in their 
work ; and you may be very sure that the result will 
then be practical enough. But in two ways it may be- 
come worldly. First, it becomes partially worldly when 
it tries to put aside, as it sometimes does, all ideal life 
but itsown; when it mocks at any belief in the in- 
visible, except its own invisibles ; when it is so foolish 
as to see nothing beyond itself. It tends then to become 
more and more Philistine, and it ends by becoming 
bigoted and tiresome. Secondly, it may become alto- 
gether worldly if it should tie itself to the car of the 
practical man, hire itself out to the manufacturer, or the 
police, or the politician, or the people who love luxury, 
making itself like Aladdin’s lamp in the hands of a 
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clodhopper. Oh, protect it from that fate! Claim for 
all men of science the right to think of nothing but 
knowledge. Save them, if you see them drifting into 
these worldlinesses, from spoiling their work, from 
harming their nation, from degrading knowledge and 
themselves. 

Again take Art. Of all men it is true, but of the 
artist it is especially true, that he must not love the 
world nor the things of the world. He runs passion- 
ately towards the ideal Beauty. The impossible is his 
aim; nothing he does should ever satisfy him. He 
strives to realize the invisible loveliness, the incalcul- 
able emotion, in his work. But though his labour is to 
realize, his worship is always ideal as long as he re- 
mains true to his work. If he could say, “Now I 
grasp the perfect ; the present is all in all to me; I 
live in and through the visible thing I have made,” 
then were he really dead in sin; then would art glide 
away from him for ever, and when he knew that 
misery as his, he would die of the knowledge of it. 

But worse, infinitely worse, than such a death is 
his becoming worldly, and he may be lured into that 
by the love of money. He may let himself be blinded 
and brought to make sport like Samson for the Phi- 
listines. He may bind the horses of the Sun to the car 
of Mammon or of Fashion. It is an unforgivable sin. 
He may give up all his own ideas, all the ideal he once 
had of his work, to do work he hates and despises. 
He may even get to like the base work for the sake of 
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the goods it brings him. There is no ruin so ghastly 
as this. The work done then degrades the country in 
which it is done, stains the soul of art, and in itself 
has neither life, force, nor passion. How art thou 
fallen, we cry, Lucifer, sun of the morning! 

Once more—take national economy. There is a 
good thrift, when the money of a people is carefully 
watched that the greatest amount of reproductive 
good may be got out of it—when none is wasted— 
when work is honestly paid its full value and no more— 
when no money is given for bad work or, as is often 
the case, for no work at all. Such economy is ruled by 
ideas, especially by this main one—All expenditure, 
even to the last sixpence, must have some relation to 
the good of England. But there is a base thrift— 
and that is ruled by this maxim—All expenditure 
must increase material wealth, or have a visible prac- 
tical end, practical as enabling men to get on better 
in this world. A good many Englishmen like that 
kind of thrift, and I wish them joy of it. But there 
are a good many who do not, and one of the reasons 
why the last Government was turned against was that 
its economy was on the whole of this ugly and base 
kind, and that it was cynically proclaimed as an 
excellence. Take an instance which has since been 
redeemed, I mean the expedition to the North Pole 
National money was not to be given for that. It had 
no practical end. It was an undue sacrifice of life. 
Suppose we got there, what good would it be? Let 
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private enterprise undertake it. The nation ought 
not to waste its money on or encourage such wild 
adventure. These and the like things were said, 
and they are eminently an instance of national 
worldliness. I think them detestable, and I think 
them blind and foolish. Detestable because they 
make us feel right in the very heart of our nature 
utter shame for our own people. It is like seeing a 
goddess rolling in the mud and rejoicing in it, to see 
the England whom we have honoured all our life ac- 
cepting with complacency the spirit that speaks thus. 
For it is not the thing itself—that is neither here 
nor there—it is the spirit which inspires such things 
which is so hateful; the same spirit which refuses 
money to science, to discovery, to art; which grudges 
a few hundreds a year to beauty; which lets priceless 
things pass from the country because they have a 
price; which runs no risk; and cares for no work 
which it cannot sell for the same price in the market 
as that at which it bought it,—this is the vile spirit, 
and it is a foolish one as well. It does not, as it 
thinks, attain its end—it is mot practical. It may 
save so much in the Estimates, but it loses national 
honour. It saves money; but it takes away from us 
the fame of great deeds, the honour of possessing 
beautiful things that all the world worships, for 
which pilgrimages are made—the honour that is given 
by all nations to the nation that sacrifices most for 
the invisible things of knowledge, art, and truth—the 
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honour that no mere wealth can gain or buy, but 
only the giving away of mere wealth. To have such 
honour and fame is to have a spirit in the nation that 
will make it necessarily great—is to have such a life in 
it as will in the end double its wealth and secure its 
shores, for the spirit of such a life enters into every- 
thing that is done as intense power. To have the 
delight in such things arid in the sacrifice of wealth 
for them is to send down to ages yet to come the 
name of England, and to make our descendants proud 
of their country, and great in that pride, even when all 
our coal is drained and our commerce a tradition. 
Aud it is just in encouraging the spirit of adventure 
and daring—the spirit which makes us take up causes 
that are despaired of, such as this ever-baffled search 
for the North Pole—that our nation has become 
great. If we lose that impalpable glory, that long 
tradition of passionate endeavour after the apparently 
impossible, we may clasp our hands together and say 
good-bye to England. And when the spirit of scrap- 
ing gets into a Government it discourages the opposite 
spirit, makes it ashamed, and sends it back to waste 
itself in making dross. It is the very essence of 
stupidity, above all, to damp the old sea-spirit which 
has been our salvation again and again. Why, from 
the time when our forefathers rode the sea as pirates 
till now when we are going to try again to pierce the 
ice-barrier of the Pole, the life-giving and bracing 
breath of England has been the salt breeze of the sea. 
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The wild adventures we have had on the ocean, the 
dangers we have overcome upon its waters, the sacri- 
fice of life and wealth for the sake of discovery thereon, 
the ideal aims it ministers to—all these have had a 
saving power even over those who whelmed in the 
gulf of mere money-getting, have yet felt their hearts 
beat faster and their cheek flush with pride at the_, 
great doings of England on the seas. It would be a 
national disgrace if Americans or Germans were to 
reach the Pole and we had not tried to do it; it is 
ours by right to lay our hand on the topmost point of 
the world; and there is no one in this congregation 
who could hear that another people had done it 
without shame. Imagine, if we alone had sent no State 
help to the observation of the Transit of Venus, and 
it looked as if we were near that degradation. 2 
I_say—that the support of these things makes al 
spirit in a nation which keeps it great and saves it 
from decay; that the living for these and similar 
ideas, for things which seem to have no present and 
practical good, is the first thing to be looked after ; 
if that is done, the practical will take care of itself. 
Such a spirit and life is certain to include the prac- 
tical; but the other degrades, then stifles life, and 
when that is done all that is called practical— 
commerce, business, wealth, and the rest—go finally 
overboard. Therefore, not because it includes the 
practical, but for itself and for love of it, support, 
encourage, write, and speak for the spiritual life of 
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your nation—for a national life which lives by ideas 
and loves them. Love not the world nor the things of 
the world in your nation any more than in your own 

} heart. 

“ You may think this has nothing to do with religion, 
with the faith and life of Christ. Then you will be 
much mistaken. Such a national temper will put 
men into the atmosphere in which a Christian life is pos- 
sible. To trust in and live for invisible ideas, even 
though those ideas may not be distinctly religious, is to 
breathe an air of the same kind as the Christian air, 
and the passage from one to the other has no deep 
gulfs in the way such as yawn in the path between 
God and the nation that lives in the temper of world- 
liness. If you can get men to live an unworldly 
national life, you have made the first step to get them 
to live after Christ. 
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WORLDLINESS AND IMMORTALITY. 


JANUARY 24, 1875. 


“The world passeth away, and the lust thereof: but he that 
doeth the will of God abideth for ever.”—1 Fohn ii. 17. 


E spoke last Sunday of national worldli- 
ness and of its degradation. 
But why is it degradation? To live so 
that the senses may have honourable 
pleasure, to live for this visible world and its interests, 
to live for things which are transient indeed but which 
while they last are very agreeable—what is there 





degrading in that ? 

It would be hard to answer the question if I had 
said that such a life was altogether degraded. But I 
said nothing of the kind. What I did say was that the 
entire devotion of life to these things, to the exclusion 
of ideas, was degrading. We have senses—it is fit we 
should use them, and God is glad when we do, We 
are born into this world—it is fitting we should live 
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in it and do our work in it. Many delightful things 
are given to us which are of the things that quickly 
pass away—we are fools if when we are children of the 
Bride-chamber we refuse to feast on them. These 
things are true, but still it is not fit, and we are not 
born into this world, and delightful things are not given 
to us, that we should love them and the world, and 
nothing else. That is the degradation. 

But again the question comes, “Why should we 
not live in this way? what is there degrading in it? 
We do not do anything very wrong. We are not 
profligates or criminals, we are not more selfish than 
our neighbours—why should we not live the worldly 
life? It is the pleasantest life, and on the whole society 
lives it and approves it.” 

My reply to that is plain: It is that we and all our 
fellow-men are immortal—that this world is not our 
final place of work or of rest ; that everything we do 
and say and think in it, looks beyond it and has 
results in another world ; it is that we do not belong 
only to men or to ourselves, but to the eternal Spirit. 

I allow that, if you put that aside, the ordinary life 
of the kindly-hearted man of the world is not degrad- 
ing. It is a natural, agreeable, good sort of life 
enough, and if it does not do much good, it does but 
little harm. But, if I assume man’s immortality, the 
face of life is changed, the light that shines on it is 
different ; for then the worldly life, being infinitely 
lower than the ideal life to come, lower than the life 
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the man is able to conceive and attain, must in the end 
degrade him. 

On the belief in the immortal life of oneself and of 
mankind depends, I hold, in the ultimate reason, the 
force of any exhortation against worldliness ; it is the 
only adequate ground for the unworldly life. To be 
immortal with God and in union with His perfection, 
to be immortal in union with the life of all mankind, 
these are the true motives for a life not of this world. 

No, they answer, other motives are enough. First 
there is the motive of the nobility of the personal 
character. It is a personal joy to us to ennoble our 
life, to live for ideas, to live for love, to separate 
ourselves from the low and hireling interests which 
only make us richer or more comfortable. And we 
find sufficient energy to live this unworldly life from 
the sense we have within us of a character growing 
better, and from the pleasure itself of loving and of 
living for great things. We need not the motive of 
immortal life. 

That is one answer, and it has its weight. We shall 
look at it afterwards. I only ask now, Is it a motive 
likely to bear on all men? is it practical? 

Another answer given is this: “We do not need 
either God or immortality in our religion, the religion 
of humanity; we are as unworldly as any Christian ; 
we do not care for money-making or position or rank 
for their own sake. We live the life of John the 
Baptist without his asceticism. We do this not for 
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the sake of immortal life—that we hold to be a selfish 
motive and the very breath of selfishness such as that 
stains our spotless mirror; we do our work and we 
are unworldly and self-devoted for the sake of the 
human race to which we belong, and which we love 
and worship; we hope for no reward except in the 
tender gratitude of men ; we will have no reward ina 
dreamy world to come. We die and there is an end 
of it—an end of self-sacrifice so far as we are con- 
cerned. But our work does not die nor the power of 
our self-sacrifice; they live and bring forth good for 
the future in the whole race; and we are immortal (and 
it is the only immortality we desire) in the memory 
of those who bless our names, in the impulse we have 
_ given to progress. That and that only is our ground 
of action. For that cause we are unworldly, for that we 
avoid the degradation of which you speak. Immor- 
tality need not be brought into the question at all.” 
Well, we reply, all you say has great weight, and 
is quite true except in one point. But we do not see 
what it has in it which goes against the belief in 
immortality as a ground for an unworldly life. The 
things laid down, both in this objection and in the 
former one, are included in the doctrine of immorta- 
lity ; it too makes use of the motive of personal 
growth; only it says, and in doing so strengthens 
indefinitely that motive—that the growth in noble- 
ness goes on for ever ; it too makes use of the motive 
of love to the race, only it says, and in doing so cer- 
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tainly strengthens that motive—that every individual 
of the race, and therefore the whole, continues toexist, 
and that all our sacrifice and love and work bear 
fruit in the race for ever. We are not living for and 
loving dying men and a perishing race, but immortal © 
men and an immortal race. Immortality thus includes 
and strengthens both these motives, and adds another 
and a stronger one in the idea of the perfecting of 
each person and of the whole in God. 

The one point I alluded to in which the statement 
of these men is untrue is that the desire of living for 
ever in God, that is, in perfect love and truth and 
righteousness, is a selfish desire. When that is said, 
and even Mill has repeated it, one is fairly confounded. 
They must mean something by it, we say; they are 
intelligent men. It would be worth a great deal, for 
the sake even of the pleasing surprise, to know what 
they do mean. It can.scarcely be that they attribute 
to us now the doctrine Paley held of rewards and 
punishments. They cannot live so out of the world | 
as not to know that few of us believe that; they caft 
scarcely be so unfair as to impute it to us, and to 
argue from this false assumption. But if not, what 
is it? where, in the name of common reason, is the 
selfishness in desiring to be unselfish for ever, to be 
at one with perfect love for ever? 

Again, I never can quite make out why they choose 
to be so hot against immortality. To hotly claim 
annihilation for all their powers of thinking and loving 
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is certainly not more rational than to claim immor- 
tality for them, and it is a very much lower claim on 
the very face of it. 

But they say we cannot prove immortality, and 
therefore we will not believe it. But can they prove 
annihilation any more than immortality? Both are 
perhapses ; only, since we have to believe either one 
or the other, it is more rational to believe in that which 
is best for the progress of man. But they say that they 
will have their own immortality in the race. Can they 
prove that? By their very hypothesis there will come 
a time when all mankind will have perished. And they 
cannot prove that it will not have utterly perished a 
century hence. Considering the awful wickedness of 
Nature, in Mill’s opinion, and her freakish will, there 
is no saying what she may not do to us. 

In the contest between us then, our not being able 
to prove immortality is balanced by their equal inabi- 
lity to prove annihilation, or that their immortality in 
mankind will outlast a century. 

Why do they disbelieve immortality? It is a 
very curious phenomenon because it is so much more 
rational to believe it than not. The fact is that at 
certain times when doubt becomes either the fashion, 
or when the intellectual movement tends to scepticism, 
men’s minds get a twist that spoils their judgment. 
A kind of thirst for unbelief comes on them; they 
are so hard set for something to disbelieve, so greedy 
of doing almost the impossible in denial, that they 
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choose the most believable of all truths, and say, “ Ah, 
we will now prove we are not slaves to the heart, slaves 
to faith—we do wot believe in immortality.” Formerly 
it used to be said by religious persons who despised 
reason, We believe because the thing is incredible. 
Now it is said by negative philosophers who despise 
faith, We do not believe because the thing is credible. 

The truth is that the scepticism about immortality 
comes as much from a defect in the reason as the 
denial of it comes from that and from a defectiveness 
in the heart as well. 

We hold, then, that the motives given above for not 
leading a worldly but a devoted life are insufficient 
in themselves, and that they are insufficient from 
the point of view of reason to account for the actual 
life led under these motives, without the addition of 
the motive of immortality. It is said these motives 
are enough. I reply, These men cannot fully account 
for their life by them ; their theory does not fit the 
facts of their lives; there is something more behind 
of which they are not aware, or which they blind 
themselves to, which influences them unconsciously. 
That something is the suppressed hope, even faith 
in immortal life. Take it in, and their self-sacrificing life 
for the sake of a noble personal character, for the sake 
of mankind, is adequately accounted for; without it 
it is not. It is this I shall now try to show. 

Take the case of the ennobling of personal character. 
How comes it that a man educates himself for himself, 
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piles up knowledge, strengthens his sense of beauty, 
makes more sensitive his senses and more subtle his 
thought, when he knows that just as he will begin to 
enjoy the fruits of all this work decay will smite his 
powers and reduce the labour of years to useless 
dust ? 

This kind of work is not work that men do for the 
welfare of the race, it is purely personal work—it is 
work which is superfluous as far as others are con- 
cerned, the refining and exalting of the upper faculties 
which is only a pleasure to a man himself; it is work 
the results of which he can never give to his fellows, for 
they could not understand it ; it is work which, so far 
from helping him in his work for the progress of man, 
damages it, takes him away from it. Yet it is done; 
why does he do it, why does he pursue so eagerly this 
superfluous work? There is but one adequate reason, 
the unconscious faith that all self-education has an end 
elsewhere. 

Precisely the same question may be asked about 
all high moral effort which is beyond the standard 
required for doing good work for man. There is an 
inward personal ideal effort after an ideal goodness 
which men make (and the higher the character grows 
the more they make it), which has no actual value in 
work for the race, which is only for one’s own satis- 
faction, and which actually hinders practical work. 
It is made; why? There is no adequate reason but 
one; it is the same as that given above. It is said, 
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however, that the imaginative and intellectual joy, and 
the moral pleasure a man has in feeling noble are an 
adequate reason for his work, without dragging in 
the hope of immortality. It is not; for the joy and 
pleasure are never satisfied ; they are as keen in the 
days of old age as in those of youth; to satisfy them 
actually seems to create their own thirst. The more 
imagination, intelligence, and moral joy a man has 
inwardly, the more he desires to make them fuller, and 
his work and passion for that fulness increase. Some- 
thing in him forbids the peace necessary for perfect 
joy. He always feels on these points as if he were 
going on to have greater pleasure in them, as if he 
could never be satisfied with them. 

But all this feeling and all this action is absurd if 
the whole of his nature is arranged to last only fora few 
years. On the supposition that man perishes at death, 
the personal joy he has in the growth and progress of 
character is not an adequate explanation of the facts. 
There is but one theory that explains them, it is that 
of immortality ; and if it explains them it is more 
rational to believe it than to believe one that does 
not explain them. It seems, then, that the motive of 
ennobling one’s own character is unconsciously sup- 
plemented in men by a hope of immortality, and that 
this hope underlies the unworldly life of these men. 

Now for the other. The above conclusion, that the 
motive of ennobling personal character is not suff- 
cient, without taking in hope of immortality, to explain 
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why men lead an unworldly life, is escaped from by 
falling back on the statement that an unworldly and 
self-sacrificing life is sufficiently motived by love of, 
and effort for, the welfare of the human race. “It is 
true,” they say, “ that there are no lasting results of 
personal work on the person himself, he dies and there 
is no more of him; but he lives and his work lives in 
the human race, and that continues.” 

I ask if on that theory the facts can be explained ; 
is it adequate to account for man’s passion for labour, 
his lust of knowledge, his mighty sacrifices for his fel- 
lows, his battle with the death in nature, the infinite 
work of his art and knowledge and religion, the depth 
and splendour of his passions? 

It is not. The labour is infinitely greater than is 
needed, the passions felt and expressed stronger than 
required, the good done far more, the battle against 
evil far hotter, than necessary—on the theory. In the 
animal creation we are told that nothing is added 
which is not for the present good of the animal, that 
there is no waste of effort in the struggle for existence. 
But with us we add an immense quantity to ourselves 
personally, to our mind and heart, which is not for our 
good, on this theory ; and, collectively, far more than 
half of the best human labour of mind and spirit, at 
any time you choose, is not for the good of the race, 
if it perish with this world. Nay, more, a large portion 
of it goes to waste altogether, unless those who do it 
and those for whom it is done continue for ever. On 
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the theory of these men, nothing is so sad to think of 
as the infinite waste of thought, and act, and love. 

Nor is the motive alleged enough to account for the 
actions and feelings of mankind. 

If each man lives for ever, and all the race is going 
on toa complete and educated whole in which each 
part shall also be complete, then nothing is lost, not 
the faintest shadow of a noble thought, not the smallest 
piece of good work or will or love; for, though these 
may have no results here, they form the character of 
one who will for ever play his part of giving and re- 
ceiving influence. The same motive for work done for 
man, is as infinite and as powerful as can be conceived. 
We feel that everything we do bears on eternal 
creatures and will bear on them for ever ; and no work 
can be enough, no passion too intense, no sacrifice can 
reach what we feel is then due from us ; no effort in art 
and knowledge is then too great to build up a temple 
of noble pleasure for eternal man. Here, at least, the 
motive is adequate. 

But in the other case, for whom do we work? For 
a crowd of miserable creatures, one and all, bad and 
good, genius and fool, doomed to die together, each 
of them making the same sacrifices and doing the 
same work as we do, for a set of men and women in the 
future with whom they shall never have a moment’s 
conscious connection ; to perpetuate a crowd of beings 
who will each win through their thirty ‘or sixty years 
and then descend to be made into loathsome dust and 
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blown to every breeze—a close worthy, indeed, in its 
exquisite fitness, of the work of Pericles and Dante 
and Paul and Michael Angelo. 

But that is not the way to look at it, it is said; we 
do not look at individuals, but at the race. The race! 
a fine-sounding word, indeed, upon their lips. We can 
speak of the race and have a right to use the word, 
since we have a noble meaning forit. For we look back, 
and see in Christ every human soul that has breathed 
in the past now living in Him and moving on in inter- 
dependent union with every other to nobler ends, to 
higher education, in a perfect polity. And we look over 
all the present world of men, and see them, not as 
parted from the past mankind, but as part of a form- 
ing whole; and, as one by one they drop out of this 
life through the gate of death, we see them beginning 
a new life, or rather, continuing the old in union with 
all those whom we vainly call the dead, taking their 
places as citizens in the great state of the immortal 
mankind and doing their work therein. And we look 
forward and behold a myriad, myriad souls yet un- 
born, who are also ours, who will yet influence, teach, 
and comfort us and all our fellows in the infinite 
future, each a living member of that great body which 
shall be when the race is indeed complete in Him who 
is the fulness of Him who filleth all in all. 

But “the race” of these men, what a paltry thing it 
is, what a paltry meaning does the word possess. It 
means no more than that portion of the living which 
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may exist at any particular time on earth, one member 
of which descends to rottenness at every beat of the 
clock. They look behind, and in the dead silence of 
the past, they see nought but Death as lord and king ; 
they look around, and the great reality is the victory 
of Death; they look forward, and their eye brightens 
as they think of the whole which will be happy when 
they are gone. But break up the whole into men and 
women and the only sight they see is the execrable 
Shape, filling his famine with immeasurable prey. The 
race! As if a myriad dying creatures were of more 
importance than one in this relation—as if the utter 
vanity of one human life that ends in nothing were 
more comfortable to think of, when to it are added 
millions on millions ending in the same vanity. What 
reason is there that such a vast imposture should go 
on? does its enormous futility make it less futile—its 
immense scale make it less miserable ? 

“That is not the way we seeit,” it is replied. “ Know- 
ledge is increased, sensitiveness to beauty. Morality 
grows, and love to one another; and we see our race 
in the future wiser, purer, better, having nobler enjoy- 
ments, living under the sway of that mutual self-sacri- 
fice which will make quarrel or war impossible, and in 
a world whose forces have been so subdued by science 
that disease will be unknown and man’s efforts no 
longer ruined by the destructive force of nature. 
Death, when it comes, will come in peace.” 

It is a fine Utopia, much of which I believe in; 
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but, when it leaves out immortality and its hopes, it 
forgets a few things. It forgets that with the increase 
of knowledge increases the passion of knowledge, and 
that men will then feel still more bitterly than even 
now the paralysis of decay, the call of death to stay 
their work, the agony of not being able to know all; 
and that, reft of the hope of immortality, these things 
will be tenfold bitterer. They forget that with the 
increase of sensitiveness to beauty and to feeling the 
power of sorrow will also increase; that desires being 
more highly educated will be more passionate and the 
source of deeper pain; that a thousand new forms of 
pleasure will present themselves which men will have 
no time to pursue and yet will long and wring their 
hands to pursue. They forget that, with a higher 
morality and a truer self-sacrificing love there will 
come a deeper horror of these noble things perishing 
for ever in each and in all the race. 

And, indeed, if I am not immortal, I owe no thanks 
to the bygone humanity. The work of dead men, 
it is true, has done much for me; but, above all things 
else, it has made me wretched ; it has educated me to 
that point at which I am forced to conceive desires 
which never will be satisfied; to weary myself after 
love and truth and goodness which seem to me glorious 
things but which are only cunning motions of a 
machine which is fast decaying, so that my self-scorn 
seems infinite ; to feel passions, emotions of friendship, 
love, and hope which seem to uplift me on the wings of 
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seraphim ; to have thoughts that seem to fly beyond 
the bounds of space—and then to have the unspeakable 
misery of knowing that all are mocking phantoms, 
that I and they are vile dust and ashes, and no more— 
educated me to have better health and a more de- 
lightful life, only that I may hate with a bitterer hatred 
in youth, and mourn with a more impotent wailing in 
age, the thought and fact of death. 

And I am asked to send on all this inner misery to 
the future, to increase knowledge, deepen feeling, ex- 
pand morality and love, and to know, when I look 
facts in the face, that if I hand them on to men and 
women, along with the belief in eternal death, I am 
handing on an ever-accumulating source of evil, wrath, 
and agony. No, with this I will have nothing to do; 
with this belief, to work is a sin, to feel is a folly, to 
propagate the raceacrime. For I cannot but look to 
the end ; and when this planet, myriads of years hence, 
or soon—it matters not—meets its inevitable fate, and 
our race is destroyed, what has been, if we are not 
undying? Oh, if one of us could then escape for a 
time the ruin at the end, and look back with full know- 
ledge on all the history of man, before he too quenched 
his light for ever, how he would weep; what miser- 
able grief were his, when he knew at last that all 
which had seemed a mighty drama was but a wretched 
farce played by a dead force without its knowing that 
it played it. 

In no way then does this theory of living for the 
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race nor the motive it supplies, account for the facts. 
For a few, yes ; for a multitude, no. And looked fairly 
in the face, it does not exalt, but degrade. It makes 
the thought of our race continuing hateful and vile; 
and it ought to create in men who believe it the very 
opposite of that feeling which is strongest in them— 
the desire to see their race continue. But it does not 
make the thought vile; it does not create the desire 
that mankind should perish, Why? There is but 
one adequate explanation—that the unconscious faith 
in immortality is stronger in those that deny it than 
their denial. They deny it but they act as if they 
believed it. Their actions, their effort to live a loving, 
true, unworldly life can only be rationally explained 
on the supposition of the truth of immortality. 
Therefore I finally maintain that the only adequate 
and the ultimate motive for leading a life which is un- 
worldly is belief ina more perfect life beyond death. It 
includes, as I said, and strengthens the other motives, 
and it adds another—the motive of becoming at one 
with God and with man. For the immortal life we hope 
for is not the mere continuance of our personal life in 
happiness ; it is its continuance in labour, in sacrifice, 
in love, and all these not for self but for others. It is 
not isolation in comfort or in rest, apart from human 
interests ; it is a deeper and more passionate life in the 
whole of man, and in all its knowledge, art, and love. 
It is not a life in which self or self-objects can enter in, 
which the world can even touch ; it is a life which God 
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will fill to its remotest vein with Himself so that we 
shall become one burning flame of love—love which 
will make goodness certain, which, making us see into 
the heart of things, will make our knowledge of them 
clear and our enjoyment of them even greater than 
our knowledge—love which will make our aspirations 
endless and our effort endless also. And this—which 
is God’s activity of life in each of us—will be in all, for 
ever and ever, till, in that world to come, we shall 
know and rejoice to live in the knowledge that man- 
kind will grow, labour, love and enjoy, with a zest 
which ages will not lessen but increase. 
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THE FAITHFULNESS OF GOD. 
DECEMBER 6, 1874. 


“ God is faithful.”—1 Cor. i. 9. 





Ox OME years ago I spoke of the faithfulness 

\S Z~V| of man to God and to his fellow man, but 

DS) the subject was left incomplete, in that 
Lop : : : 

aa neither the source of faithfulness in man 
nor the essential faithfulness itself were spoken of. 

\ The source of faithfulness in us is the fidelity of God, 
and He is Himself essential faithfulness. My subject, 
then, this morning is the Fidelity of God, and its treat- 
ment will complete the unfinished web.1_\ 

On this eternal, self-existent fidelity we can repose 
with safety, we who believe in a just and merciful 
love. It is well that we have something sure, for talk 
as we will of the fidelity of man and woman, there is 
much to say also of their infidelity. We have felt it 
in others. We have all trusted those who wore the 





' See Sermon on Faithfulness, 2nd Series, p. 140. 
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mask of faithfulness, whom we believed pure gold, in 
whose hands, without one fear, we left our honour, 
our love, our secrets, the very sin of our life. They 
were faithful for a time, but they grew weary of the 
duties, of the difficulties, of the sacrifice that faithful- 
ness demands. The rooted lightness of their nature 
led them to flit away, and then the half shame that 
follows on desertion led them to dislike, sometimes 
even to betray and hate us. They squander our 
honour, our love, they use our secrets and our sin 
against us. Then the self-reproach they suffer from 
turns to hate. It is no uncommon history, though it 
may not often go so far. But it is very bitter to many 
who are not strong enough for scorn, and those who 
have suffered from it turn from the slippery ways of 
human love, with deep consolation, to the eternal 
fidelity of God. Nay, more, though nothing of this 
may have befallen any of us, and there are those 
whose nature-is so strong as to command faithfulness, 
yet even these know that it is only because they will 
it in others that it is often supported; know that if 
the effort to keep it were relaxed, it would decay; know 
that however faithful anyone may be to them, there 
are chances in life that may irresistibly destroy it. 
Who can say—in friendship, in love—what a week, a 
month, a year may not bring forth? In the very 
strength of human affection lies its frailty. And it is 
in hours when this is*realized, when we seem to toss 
upon a shifting sea in sailing over human love, that 
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we turn with unspeakable pleasure to abide on the 
rock, to feel beneath our feet the everlasting firmness 
of God’s fidelity. 

But even more than in others do we recognize this 
faithlessness in ourselves. How often are we only 
faithful because we are ashamed to be otherwise, if 
that can be called faithfulness; how often have 
we, through motives of the world, drifted into sins 
against love and friendship; how often have we 
betrayed that which was given us to keep? We 
look into our own hearts and know how slight and 
fluttering, how changeable we have often been, how 
we even enjoyed our change. We have won much 
which we wearied of, or cast away as recklessly as we 
won it. We have made a comedy of that which was 
a tragedy to another. We have accepted a wealth of 
love, taken all its good, kept it, and at last, when it 
was new no longer, treated it as our right, taken as 
little thought of it as of the air we breathe, given it 
back nothing but lazy appreciation, yet been indig- 
nant at its slightest withdrawal, as if that were a wrong. 
We have squandered estates of affection as recklessly 
as a spendthrift, and with as little gratitude, and we 
blame not ourselves but the affection. And even in 
better cases, where the mutual love is true, we have 
been often conscious of the rise of feelings in us, which, 
encouraged, would be treason to unity of love. In 
some fantastic feeling which we lift into undeserved 
importance, in some unquiet vanity, in some exacting 
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jealousy, in some encouraged liability to take offence, 
in some over-eagerness of love of which we are ashamed 
and the shame of which reacts against our love, in 
some exacting claim for sympathy, in these and a 
thousand other things are the rifts made which spoil 
the music of the lute of love or friendship, and we be- 
come unfaithful. What wonder if, looking into our- 
selves and seeing these things, or the possibilities of 
them, we turn in the hour of our self-shame from the 
weakness of our own fidelity, to seek a centre for it 
and a power of it in the unalterable strength of the 
faithfulness of God, and cry, “Redeem me from my 
vanity of nature, God, my Father. Faithful Master 
of fidelity, enter into my life and make it all fidelity.” 

What answer does God give us to that? Not that 
we should at first expect. We have fled from man to 
God, God sends us back to man. “There is no way,” 
He says, “of knowing what my fidelity is except 
through that of your fellow-men. I cannot show you 
what I am in my essence till you have found me as I 
reveal myself in man. Till you believe in the faith- 
fulness of men you cannot believe in mine.” “Ifa 
man love not his brother whom he hath seen, how can 
he love God, whom he hath not seen?” If a man 
find not fidelity in his brother whom he hath seen, 
how can he find fidelity in God whom he hath not 
seen? So the curious paradox is true. The unfaith of 
man drives us to God to find faithfulness, and God 
drives us back to find what we want in Him in the 
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very humanity that has deceived us. We are looking, 
He sees, only on one side, on the side where we feel 
bitterly. We are bound to look on the other side to 
search for faithfulness. We have been looking on 
the unfaithfulness we have found in man. Nothing 
can be worse for us. He bids us search for faithful- 
ness, and we shall find it, and in finding it find His . 
fidelity, not far away in a remote paradise, but in the 
hearts of those that love us. 

It is only in the fidelity of man that we shall dis- 
cover the way to His perfect fidelity. 

And the moment our whole position is thus changed 
and we look on a new side of facts, we know that in 
our anger at the unfaith of a few we have overlooked 
the faith of many. We remember all the uncom- 
plaining patience of long love that mother and 
father, wife and sister, have bestowed on us. We re- 
collect that there are friends who have never failed us, 
followers who have never betrayed us, those on whom 
we can rest and feel at home; that we have had love, 
to doubt which would be a crime. 

Again with this new light we look within our own 
hearts, and in the midst of all the wavering elements 
we see some stable ones; we are conscious that we 
have been true to many, that we have given much 
love and faithfully, and that we are ready to give 
more ; that we are not so selfish as we thought. Sur- 
prised, we ask ourselves, What is this, what is this faith- 
fulness in the midst of unfaithfulness, this stability 
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in human nature that accompanies instability ?. What 
is the love, in us and all, that clings to its object so 
untiringly, what the justice which represses jealousy, 
exactingness, and vanity ; what the truth, in us and all, 
which is true through sorrow, joy, disease, and death; 
what all this power in man by which he is so faithful 
- to his fellows ; what this glorious thing that survives in 
spite of our weakness, our sin, our folly, and our fickle- 
ness? Oh! it is what we searched for, it is what: we 
fled away from man to find. It is the fidelity of God 
Himself that abides and moves and lives within His 
children. It is God in man, it is His love, justice, 
truth in us, rays of the uncreated light. God has 
interwoven Himself with man, and there, and there 
only, we find Him first. It is His fidelity that loves 
us in the love of mother, wife, lover, husband, child, 
and friend. It is His breath we breathe when we live 
by their love. 

Would you find God’s faithfulness, seek it here. 
The Kingdom of God is among you. 

Having learnt that lesson, we learn from it two 
other things. First, we learn to love and honour men 
much more. We see in them the divine, and, with all 
other qualities, their fidelity is ennobled in our sight. 

We are not so ready then to impute unfaithfulness, 
and we find that we often invented it when it was not 
there. We are kinder, more gracious, less jealous and 
exacting, and being so we find that men and women 
are more faithful to us, for we have lost the evil and 
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unpleasant qualities which made people tire of our 
love. We seek for the good, we draw forth fidelity, 
and when we make known to others the capacity they 
have for faithfulness, they rejoice in it and practise it. 
By believing in faithfulness we make it grow. Then 
our power of creating faithfulness has a reflex action 
on our own faithfulness. For thus associating with it 
always in others, seeing it develop under our hands, 
giving it, loving it when given, living in its atmo- 
sphere, its power deepens in us. That which we cause 
to grow in others, grows by that very effort in our- 
selves. We become it more and more till all that is 
shallow, fickle, and untrue dies away in us, and at 
last we can say, “I have found man faithful, and I 
-am happy; I have been made faithful myself. The 
fidelity of God in me has driven out my unfaithfulness 
of character.” That is the first thing we learn, and 
that its result. 

And now we make a further step. We learn a 
second lesson. We conceive from this experience an 
ideal of God’s fidelity. We know not only God’s 
fidelity in us where it is mixed with human frailty, we 
conceive it beyond us in Him where it is unmixed 
and pure. The beauty of human fidelity forces us to 
aspire to a more beautiful fidelity, the real leads us 
onwards to the ideal. The weakness and failure of 
human fidelity, its strength and victory, make us 
think that this beautiful but imperfect thing must be 
somewhere beautiful and perfect. Therefore, by its 
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want as well as by its fulness, we are led from the 
human reality of it to conceive the divine ideal of it. 
We think, that is, of the stainless faithfulness of God. 
And we can now think of it without, as before, doing 
harm to our human nature or our life with man. For 
it is not now thought of as something separate from 
man, the love of which will divide us from our race 
and lead us to despise it, but as the idealization and 
perfection of that which is in man, as that which is to 
be wrought up in man into an absolute likeness with 
its source in God. 

! Still an ideal remains always somewhat in the 
vague. It is hard to conceive that which is not in 
human experience, that which we cannot subject to 
any human tests. It would be a wonderful comfort 
then to us if we could find the fidelity of God realized 
in humanity, if we could find this beautiful thing 
made perfect in our own nature. Then we should 
have a certainty that it was in God and we should 
know what and how it was in Him. We should have 
a clear ideal to run after and a surety that we should 
attain it. 

And this is that which we maintain we possess in 
Christ Jesus, the image of God in man. ‘He who 
hath seen me hath seen the Father.” He who hath 
seen the human faithfulness of Christ hath seen the 
divine faithfulness of God, { 

What was His faithfulness? It was faithfulness to 
duty. 

N 
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f There is surely no need to prove this. At twelve 
years of age it was clearly conceived. “ Wist ye not 
that I must”—so ran the stern imperative on the 
child’s lips—“ be about my Father’s business?” For 
eighteen years He brooded on His duty in the quiet 
country village while He waited in the patience that 
is born only of the deep sense of duty. At thirty it 
was accepted, all the temptations to be false to it 
realized and overcome, and He went forth to do it 
with unhesitating courage. It was never let go, never 
faltered with, never forgotten, never dismayed, never 
hurried over, The imperative of his later saying, “I 
must work the works of Him that sent me while it is 
day,” was said with the same fervour and the same 
sense of fulfilment, after years of trial, as it had been 
said by the joyful enthusiasm of the boy; and when 
the supreme hour of life came, and after a bitter, bitter 
time, He yielded up His ghost to His Father, with 
deep relief, with deeper triumph He could say, “It is 
finished.” What? His Father’s business! That is the 
outward aspect of Christ's faithfulness to duty, to 
God’s work given to man to do. Jj 

What is the inner aspect of it? Duty has a sub- 
stance of which it is the active form. That substance 
is Eternal Truth. In Christ’s inner life, then, faithful- 
ness to truth was the spirit which took a world-form 
in faithfulness to duty. He had a few clear, dominant 
conceptions on which His whole life was built, on 
which He formed the conscious plan of His work: 
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To these ideas—what He called the Truth—such as 
the universal Fatherhood of God, the absolute union 
of the Divine and human, the existence of a spiritual 
kingdom of which all men were by right citizens, and 
the necessity of man being a believer in these things, 
and being made at one with God through Him— 
Christ’s whole inner life was faithful. I cannot detect 
a single saying, nor trace from his actions a single 
thought which cannot be referred to these, which does 
not belong to them as fruit to a tree. These truths 
—especially the main truth in which they are all con- 
tained, that man and God are one—He never let go, 
never distrusted for one instant; so that at the end 
He could say, with absolute truthfulness, feeling that 
His whole inner life had been faithful to them through- 
out: “To this end was I born, and for this cause 
came I into the world, that I should bear witness unto 
the Truth.” 

This was Christ’s fidelity to outward duty even 
unto death. This was Christ’s fidelity in the last 
recesses of His spiritual life to the idea on which that 
duty was founded, 

It is the image of God’s fidelity. But what duty 
can God be said to have to which He is faithful? 
There can be no duty imposed on Him from without, 
else there were another greater than Himself. But 
there can be an imperative within His own nature, a 
self-imposed law, or rather a necessity of His character, 
which is to Him that which duty was to Christ and to 
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us. With regard to us, that duty is the duty of a 
Father to His children, of the Source of all spirits to 
the spirits that have flowed from Him. By that im- 
perative of Fatherhood, He can never abandon us, He 
can never let us go. By that He can never cease to 
care for us, watch over us, educate us, and finally 
perfect us. By that He punishes us, puts us through 
stern trial, makes us realize the emptiness of all things 
but Himself. By that He is self-impelled to redeem 
us from all evil, to burn it out of us, to kindle in us 
good, to finally make us at one with Himself. By 
that He, being the Spirit in whom all spirits are, can- 
not allow a single spirit ever entirely to divide itself 
from Him. If that were possible, then a part of God 
were dead ; for the law of the pure Spirit is that all 
spirits must finally become consciously pure, con- 
sciously at one with Himself. That is a Divine and 
glorious thing to believe ; and God is faithful to that, 
unutterably faithful and true to His Fatherhood of 
mankind, to His Mastership of all spirits. It is this 
work—duty in the sense I have said—that God does 
in the universal history of the progress of the race, in 
the particular history of each man’s soul. With un- 
wearied faithfulness He works it out, willing and 
doing of His good pleasure, from century to century, 
from one human life to another. 

That ts the outward form. But the central idea of 
which it is the form, and to which in His own inner 
life He is for ever faithful, is this: “I am the eternal 
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spiritual All; all things live in my life, and my life is 
love that creates for ever. I give myself forth in all 
that thinks, and loves, and acts, and is. I give, and all 
things are; I think, and all things take form; I act, 
and all things live.” In realizing Himself thus in the 
universal life, God becomes that which we call self- 
conscious, feels and knows His life. That being such, 
it is inconceivable that He should ever be unfaithful 
to His thought, for that thought is His own realization 
of Himself, and were He unfaithful to it, God were 
unfaithful to God, which is absurd. 

To this idea then, and to all the duties it brings 
with it, God is absolutely faithful; He cannot be 
otherwise. “I am,” He says, “because I am.” 

There! that is our security. We have arrived at the 
conception of it through Christ, through our own hu- 
manity taken up into and filled with Divinity. 

And once we have grasped it, it transfigures life 
with its own glory; it redeems it ; it assures us of an 
eternal fidelity which makes us faithful; it gives us 
a rock to stand on amid the shifting sands of our own 
feeling, amid the wavering of human faithfulness. The 
foundation of God standeth sure. The Lord knoweth 
them that are His. And who are His? All are His, 
from the least to the greatest; all are His in idea, 
though not all yet in fact. But those that are God’s 
in God’s idea are certain to be made His in fact at 

- last, for his idea cannot be broken, cannot be divided. 
There will not be one of His children who will not 
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finally be made in very truth of inner unity His child; 
there will not be a single spirit but will be made at 
last one in holiness, love, and truth with its spiritual 
Source. 

That is the large idea of the fidelity of God. Look 
at it, in conclusion, in the form of love—for it is in faith- 
fulness in love that we most desire to know faithful- 
ness. Again we turn to Christ, to find its image in 
God. In Christ it was both universal and individual, 
and He was faithful to one and the other. 

He was faithful to universal love. He came to save 
mankind through love; He felt, all through His life, 
that on His faithfulness to love rested the redemption 
of the race. Were there one flaw in His self-devotion, 
were there one note of feeling in Him out of tune 
with love, were love itself out of tune with justice in 
Him, His life would have been in vain. It was a 
sublime and awful responsibility, and nothing but 
unutterable, infinite love could have borne its weight. 
But the love was so intense that it was borne easily, 
and nothing strikes us more in the midst of the Divine 
sorrow of His life, and the awful trouble at its close 
that wrung, even from Him, confession of it, than the 
beautiful and Divine joy He had in being the per- 
fect lover of man, than the way it lifted Him over 
pain, and shame, and cruelty, and indifference, and 
rejection—“ who, for the joy that was set before Him 
endured the cross.” Joy! what joy? In the coming: 
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rest in His Father’s bosom? In the glorious life at 
hand? No. In bringing many souls to glory. Yes, 
in redeeming man, He was faithful to universal love; 
so faithful to it that even in sorrow, pain, and death, 
He could not but feel the ecstacy, the rapture, that is 
love’s alone. 
| As much was He also faithful to personal love. He 
had mother and friends. He remembered the first in 
the very centre of pain; and His faithfulness to per- 
sonal friendship was, I think, unparalleled. Nothing 
can be stranger than the stupidity, as it seems to us, 
of the apostles while they were with Him; they seem 
scarcely to have understood a word He said; they 
never saw the true meaning of His life; they mis- 
interpreted His words and actions; they persisted in 
their false view of Him to the very close. It is true 
they gave Him intense personal love, but to us it is 
irritating to be loved without one touch of compre- 
hension. Yet Henever wearied of teaching them ; He 
was never exacting with them, never angry at their 
blindness, never complaining of their misunderstand- 
ing Him. “ How is it that ye will not understand ?” 
was His harshest saying, and it is full of the surprise 
of one who loved that those who loved Him could 
not see His meaning. 

Imagine after three years of teaching, imagine His 
favourite disciples wishing to call fire from heaven to 
burn the Samaritans, or their disputing about place in 
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a worldly kingdom, or their marking their long want 
of understanding of Him when they said, “Lo! now 
speakest thou plainly, and speakest no proverb.” 
Imagine what that must have been, and then wonder 
at the faithfulness to personal love that bore with all 
in hope they would recognize Him at last; wonder 
still more at the persistency with which He moulded 
them, day by day, into those men who should shake 
down the ancient world. He was faithful to love, not 
only of them as they were, but as He conceived they 
ought to be. 

In both He images the faithfulness of God’s love. 
To the love of each one of us God is infinitely faithful. 
I have touched on those things which bring infidelity 
into our love. God has none of them to spoil His 
faithful love to us. 

He has no jealousy—no jealousy of that which men 
have called His honour; He takes no offence at little 
things. We misunderstand Him, misinterpret Him, 
have false ideas of Him as the disciples had of Christ ; 
God waits and smiles, as Christ did, and says to Him- 
self, “In a little while I shall be known better.” He 
does not despise our feebleness in love, nor think it a 
slight; “He knoweth our frame, He remembereth 
that we are but dust.” He is never wanting in reci- 
procation; He never hangs back when we repent; 
afar off He sees us, and runs and falls on our neck and 
kisses us. He never mistakes our character; nay, He 
always suits His teaching to it. He is never, thank 
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God, unjust. What Christ was to His disciples, God 
is faithfully to each one of us, 

Conceive this slow, unresting, persistent, watchful 
faithfulness of personal love going on year by year, 
never wearying, never failing, never relaxing its steady 
pressure. It is awful in one sense, for it means, as 
long as we live apart from Him, as long as we do 
wrong,—quiet, just, unrelenting chastisement. As 
many as He loves He rebukes and chastens. But 
whether it punishes or tries, it is always love working 
out the goodness of God Himself in our special cha- 
racter, forging us into His ideal of us. And it must 
break you down at last. You may go on, questioning, 
murmuring, objecting, starting aside, scoffing, even 
hating. It is useless as against God’s faithfulness to 
you; it only makes your time miserable and your 
sorrow great. Through it all, that calm, unreproach- 
ful, restful, sovereign love pursues its way, determined 
to make you all its own at last by making you at one 
with Himself in holiness. 

To believe that is salvation. Once believed, it de- 
stroys sin and finally the power of sinning. To trust 
it is unspeakable repose. To lean back, at last, after 
much trouble, after sore tossing on the waves of life, 
wearied too with the storm in our own heart—on the 
breast of the infinite faithfulness of the personal love 
of God to us—and trust it to the full, and say, “ Do 
with me, my Father, as Thou thinkest best ; I have 
no will but Thine, for Thine isthe justice of love and 
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the love that is at one with justice”—that is infinite 
peace, the peace that passeth understanding, and it is 
tenfold more our peace when we know that the faith- 
fulness He has had to us, God is having to all mankind, 
and will fulfil to all mankind. 
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“The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us.” 
Fohn i. 14. 


<9, |/I the end of every year, we are driven by 
the law of association to look back along 
the path it has trodden to its beginning, 
and, unless we are lost in selfish self- 
contemplation, the feeling uppermost in our hearts is 
pity, love, and sympathy for mankind. The lesser 
thoughts and memories which cluster round our own 
career, are lost in the larger ones which brood over 
the fortunes of the race. Our own sins and sorrows 
fade away as we look at the sins and sorrows of the 
nations. Our own pleasures grow dim, when we think 
of. the great events which have stirred to joyous 
emotion a mass of men. Our own deliverance from 
the oppression of any evil is forgotten in the glory of 
such a day as that on which Imperialism fell. It 
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might not be ill done to take a leaf from the Greek 
contests, and to keep with some solemnity days on 
which the great ideas were set forth which have set 
forward mankind ; days also on which the great over- 
throw of some giant guilt has removed a barrier from 
the path of progress—for so we might be drawn to 
think less of ourselves and more of man; to be less 
involved in the small details of our personal life, and 
bound up more with the vast ideas which belong to 
all, and with the work they do among us. 

No one surely can look back on this year without 
an interest in the fate of mankind so profound, that it 
kindles into a watchful love in which care for our own 
special fate is lessened, even lost. 

And on the whole this is a far healthier state to be 
in, than the state into which we are urged so frequently 
at this time of looking back to find out our sins, and 
to gauge our progress in the spiritual life. It is wise 
to do that, to arrive at the conclusion as rapidly as 
possible, and then to have done with it, and to turn 
and look at something else than ourselves, for brooding 
on ourselves, even with the intention of becoming 
more righteous, is sure to end, if we continue at it, in 
becoming conceited, or despairing, or wicked. It is 
wisest of all to look at God, and to lose the corrupting 
thought of self in praise and love of Him. But one 
of the best ways to look at God, is to look at Him 
through man and the work He does among the chil- 
dren of men, for there we see Him most variously and 
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most infinitely. Who can conceive the variations of 
human character? and yet they are all but a few faint 
images of the infinite phases of the being of God. 
Yet they are images, though faint; and in living 
among them, we live in God in a very high, though’ 
naturally not a complete, sense of the term. It 
was the life Christ chose as His own: it was the 
life He was sent to live: it was the life in which He 
destroyed the power of self-living in our human 
nature, ae “the Word was made flesh, and dwelt 
among us.’ 

The Eternal Word came to be the Son of Man, the 
one image of the humanity which is in God, the complete 
container of all the humanity which is in mankind. 
He embraced the whole race in his thought, he folded 
all its varieties in Himself; from the centre of the web 
in His heart he felt the individual line of every single 
human life trembling. with its special life. He was 
man, and as such the one thing He had to do was to 
live among them, and love them so that He lost the 
faintest thought of self in His love. He spread Him- 
self abroad over all the race, and His aims were 
as human and universal as His nature. To save the 
whole of mankind from evil, to make of all children of 
God, to build them all up*into His humanity which 
was at one with God, to lead them all to final per- 
fection, and to teach them the way by living the 
perfect human life—to make all brothers one of 
another in a common love, to weld them all at last 
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into one great human nation—saved from death and 
pain and sorrow, and living by joy because they 
should live by perfect love, these were the aims, these 
the mighty ideas of Christ, and we challenge all the 
world to show their equal in boldness, breadth, and 
universality. 

But how did men come so rapidly to understand 
them, or rather to feel them far off, and unconsciously 
express them, before they understood them? It is not 
uncommon to find men who think they possess great 
thoughts separating themselves from the world. “We 
are set apart,” they say, ‘‘ and from our lofty station 
we shall let our thoughts descend and mix among men, 
but we ourselves will meditate alone.” J¢ was not 
Christ's way at all. He made His thoughts common 
property among poor and sick, wise and unwise, by 
living them among all classes. 

The universal ideas came to men through a life 
which had little to distinguish it from that of other 
men. They roved with Christ from village to village, 
and fell on the ears of women at the well, fishermen 
at their nets, publicans at their table, doctors of the 
law and priests as they walked the market-place. 
For Christ knew well that the one great necessity for 
the founding of a religion for men, was that the 
founder should be closely united, with enthusiasm, to 
the human interests of man; should himself share in 
them—not with the distant sympathy that filters 
daintily down to the world from some philosophic 
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retreat, but with the living sympathy of one who takes 
a foremost place in the battle, and delights in the 
common pleasures of mankind. 

And it ts the essential difference of all true religious 
teachers—so essential that all who do not possess it may 
be set aside as powerless to do more than create a 
sect, not a religion which gives birth to countless sects. 
But it is not only religious teachers who should possess 
it but all men who wish to be religious, for it is not 
an opinion, it is a life, and however we may dispute the 
opinions of the teacher we follow, we must not neglect 
to imitate his life. For it is there that his principles 
are incarnated. 

For us the life of Christ is held up to imitation. 
We hold it to be the religious life. It was in part to 
live among men in full sympathy with them. That 
is therefore an integral part of religion. And, in 
truth, that is plain enough, for as the movements of 
mankind are in fact the movements of God in man 
and the revelation of His will, so in gazing on and 
loving them, we gaze on God and love Him. 

Therefore the real crime of crimes, the thing most 
severely punished by the work of spiritual laws, the 
thing which most divides us from God, is, that for any 
reason whatever a man should isolate himself from his 
fellows. In separating himself from man he separates 
himself from Christ—he separates himself from God. 
He casts himself out of the world into the abyss of 
diseased self-consciousness, where, after a time, he 
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perishes of his own loneliness, godless, loveless, and 
despairing, unless he repent and purge him of his 
guilt. 

There are several ways in which we may commit 
this sin—several ways in which we may be tempted 
to it. Two I take to-day—the separation wrought 
by religious fear and by exclusive affections. 

There is the common form of the isolation of religious 
fear which is fanaticism. In the time of Christ, and 
now, there are plenty of Pharisees who say to all— 
“ Stand back, I am holier than thou.” But of this 
class enough and to spare has been said of late. There 
are other religious persons who have no haughtiness, 
but on whom fear and weakness work their will. They 
separate themselves from the working world of men, 
through fear of the temptations which may beset 
them there ; or from the thinking world, through fear 
of disbelief arising in their minds from frank discus- 
sion of the questions of the day. 

Do they escape? Only from one class of tempta- 
tions, and perhaps the least dangerous. Evil pursues 
them to their own room; they get away from the 
world, but not from themselves. They are not tempted 
to steal, or lie, or cheat in business, but they are 
tempted to envy, and to cherish it:—not tempted to 
direct injury of another, but to hate; not to make 
money, but to hoard it; not to follow open sensual 
living, but to enslave themselves to drink or opium 
—alone ; not to join in wild dissipation, but to grow 
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sour in regretting it, to long to join in pleasures the 
enjoyment of which they picture as far beyond the 
reality, till life becomes a sick desire in which all power 
of work and all the health of the soul is lost. 

It would be far better and easier for them, weak as 
they are, to be out in the world, for there at least 
there are plenty of honest, healthy, and pure distrac- 
tions which would divert them from evil. At home 
with themselves they have none, nothing to watch or 
to interest them but the morbid play of their own mind 
upon itself; nothing to check the growth of the slow 
tyranny of the lonely sins. Envy gnaws deeper and 
deeper. Hatred consumes, miserliness degrades the 
soul unchecked. And what wonder that in other 
tempers the sensual passions, in. a life which has no 
high or active interests, sometimes become masters, 
with a rush, of the life; and we see one of those start- 
ling cases where a man held as the mirror of religion by 
all the world, suddenly falls into vile sin and is swept 
away and heard of no more. 

Or, in another case of a somewhat stronger man, the 
struggle against all these sins I have mentioned and 
others is so intensified by the loneliness that it is too 
much for his nature, and he is as a man crushed for 
the whole of his life; unless he be like one of those 
giants of will, like Benedict or Bernard. Crushed, 
yes !—made so weak a creature that he is wholly unfit 
to do anything for God or man. It is a shameful thing 
to commit a moral suicide of this kind, for it is not 
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only destroying oneself, it is destroying also all the 
good one is sent here to do among men. 

As to the other reason for this avoidance of social 
interests and the seclusion of life among a few—namely, 
the fear of losing faith by hearing the subjects of faith 
discussed—it is a fear with which everyone has some 
sympathy. But the fear and the sympathy both arise 
from the consciousness that the faith we possess is not 
securely founded in us. We have not proved it; we 
do not know if it can stand proof, and we are afraid 
to try, nay, afraid to submit it to the ordinary chances 
of society. So we hide ourselves away, refuse to listen 
to objections, to read books which may disturb us, to 
meet people who are unbelievers. Of course I do not 
mean that we should seek out these things for the pur- 
pose of testing faith—that would be as foolish as the 
other, and a tempting of God: but I do mean that 
it is as unwise as it is cowardly, for this reason, to cease 
to do our fair work in the world, or to run away from 
the social influence we might possess. Our first duty 
is to live among men. If we perform that, other duties 
will be easier, and our faith stronger in the end. If 
we do not, our faith, never tried, grows more and more 
weak, flaccid, and fearful. And when the test does 
come—and come it will—the fall is terrible, and all 
the worse because it has not been such a fall as 
comes in honest combat, when the power of recovery is 
helped by the feeling that we were in the main course 
of duty when we fell, but a fall met in flight from 
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duty, flight rendered base by fear. That thought re- 
tards recovery. 

No! To both cases there is but one thing to be 
said,—Face the world ; live the life of Christ among 
men ; share in the ordinary work of mankind in the 
place God has given you to keep for Him, and be 
a witness there for God. Plenty of temptations will 
come; you are certain to fall again and again, but 
at every effort strength will increase if your heart be 
true, and you will learn the points of weakness, and 
make your nature strong at those points. The sight 
of your effort alone will teach its lesson to those around 
you. You will bless men unconsciously as you fight 
your battle, and you will bless yourself. For the sins 
you fear will slowly lose their alluring power, and by- 
and-by you will pass them without a look ; and such 
hateful things as envy, greed, and lonely selfishness or 
lonely sensuality will not attack you at all. 

Just the same sort of progress your faith will make 
against doubt. Half these objections are bugbears, 
which only want to be fairly faced to dissolve into 
their own unsubstantial vapour. More of them are 
things which only time will answer, and we must wait. 
Some can only be answered at death; but the very 
best way, in the end, of securing some sort of faith, is 
not to shrink from the war of faith. The doubts, the 
objections, the denials so rife in society now, show at 
least the interest of men in these questions ; and our 
first duty is to share in the interests of men. Do that, 
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and let your faith take care of itself; or rather, let 
God take care of it for you. He will. It may be 
shaken: so is an oak by the tempest. It may go 
through a time of darkness ; we must learn not to be 
children, afraid of the dark. It may change; so does 
all life. But if we are true to Christ, and live among 
our brothers faithfully—loving them, enthusiastic for 
their efforts, rejoicing in their battle, do not fear for 
your faith in the end, it will come forth like gold. 
Trust God, then, and mix with men. The lions at 
home are worse than the lions in the streets. Only 
the mightiest wills can resist the temptations of lone- 
liness and these waste half their power. Nor indeed 
have any of the great men ever lived long apart from 
their fellows. The spirit in them always drove them 
forth, and fought against their hermit creed. 

Nevertheless, loneliness is useful as a rest from 
work in the crowd. It is previous work indeed which 
makes it a blessing. It was always used by Christ. 
When the multitudes still pressed around Him, after 
days of labour, He said: “ Come into the wilderness 
and rest awhile.” There in silence and in night, He 
went to hear God speak, and every moment of that 
loneliness was a draught of strength. It is the wisdom 
of life. Six days shalt thou pass among men, and 
share their life to its remotest points; then you may 
keep a Sabbath of solitude, and it will do you good. 
But reverse the proportion, and solitude and con- 
templation will do you nothing but evil. 
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Remember these things, I beseech you, in the 
coming year. 

Another thing which may isolate us from men, and 
force us into the un-Christlike life, is human love. Of 
the isolating power of sorrow and its evil and its slow 
cure, all the literature of the soul is full—the whole 
of “In Memoriam” is given to the statement and 
solution of that problem—but of the isolating power 
of love, enough has not been said in warning, for 
poetry takes up the other side from that of warning, 
and extols the isolation of each in each, and moralists 
rather avoid than seek the question. All passion 
isolates men or tends to do so; good passion as well 
as evil, indignation as well as despair, joy as well as 
fear ; and love, good or bad, has specially that power. 

It is plain that the intense emotion of love for 
another tends to seclude the two persons within a 
circle apart from the world and men, In youth, and 
for a time, that does not much matter, nay, it is good, 
for through it the first lesson of self-sacrifice is learnt. 
It does not matter much then, because the life of the 
world soon invades the closed garden, and fills its 
solitudes with noise. The beauty of the thing re- 
mains then for a possession; the strong affection 
does not die, it changes its form while it retains its 
strength. 

But if the thing should not change its form, and 
continue to isolate us, or if, as so often happens, it 
should break in upon us later in life, when it is less 
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likely to be transient, and its exclusiveness is almost 
impossible to reconcile with our daily work, its ten- 
dency—whether it be the affection of wife to husband, 
or husband to wife, of mother or father to child, of 
two persons who are called lovers, of any personal 
relations whatsoever in which intense emotion is 
awakened —is to absorb us into forgetfulness of 
the duty we owe to man, to isolate us from the 
world into a magic circle of our own, or to so tor- 
ment and tyrannize over us as to prevent us from 
frankly or brightly or resolutely taking our part 
in the dangers, wants, desires, and efforts of man. 
Work suffers, and (in our care for only one thing) 
begins to seem vain and unworthy; it is sometimes 
left undone, or done in so slipshod a manner that we 
ourselves dislike it for its incompleteness. Even 
when it must be done, it is often so influenced by 
the new impulse, as to get only one direction, and to 
lose its freedom of pushing in all directions and 
trying new paths. The commonplace things of life 
which it is our duty to mankind to do, the common 
relations of life which it is our duty to mankind to 
fulfil, become insupportably wearisome. And as to 
the larger interests of man, they make but little im- 
pression on us in this condition. A revolution passes 
us by, and we are as unmoved as the earthquake left 
the fighters by the shore of Thrasimene. 

To most men and women in one form or another 
the temptation to isolate themselves in such a love 
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comes sooner or later. The object matters little, it 
may be a wife, a child, a lover, a friend, a brother, a 
father; but the spirit in which it is done matters 
much. If we would gain all the good of intense 
affection, we ought to guard it jealously against its 
one worst evil—its isolating power. It may be made 
the blessing of life—it may be made its ruin. 

It may make us active, full of the vigour of being, 
anxious to make our joy flow over to relieve the thirst 
of others. Our pleasure in it may make us do all 
things better than before, and it does so, when it 

does not divide, but unites us to men. ‘ 
It may make us lazy, full of languid dreams, 
anxious to keep our pleasure to ourselves, and our 
pleasure in it be of the kind which shrinks from 
doing anything better than before, lest we should 
have greater responsibilities and those take up the 
time which belongs to our affection—and it does do 
all this, when it is an isolated affection, a tyranny 
which closes doors and houses, and forbids us, as Shy- 
lock Jessica, even to look out of window on the life 
of men. And one of the worst things in it is, that it 
is selfishness which wears the mask of unselfishness. 
To give up all for one sounds well, but when that 
means giving up our daily duties, our place in the 
work of the world, our duties to others whom we 
love ;—when it means losing interest in the race of 
man, and giving up our share in its interests, for the 
sake of one—it is not self-sacrifice at all, it is crime; 
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nor is it even unselfish crime; it is, say what you will, 
nothing better than the masked selfishness, which in a 
moment of expansion says: “I call it self-sacrifice, but 
my one object is to get to myself, and keep for myself, 
unshared by others, undisturbed ‘by the crowd, the 
hum, the shock of men,’ in careful jealousy, that which 
I love.” You don’t call that self-sacrifice ! 

No love is good which is not guarded by the re- 
solution to submit its course at every step to this 
question—Does this passion prevent me from living 
as Christ did among men, bearing their griefs and 
carrying their sorrows, bearing witness to the truth 
among them, hearing and marching to the music of 
their progress, from living in and for mankind because 
its cause is the cause of God? All love is sacred and 
glorified, which is so kept and so lived as to minister 
to this. The passion which isolates is evil, if the isola- 
tion last.. The passion which develops love of man and 
spreads our energies forth over mankind is good, and: 
makes good for ourselves and all. 

And now, in conclusion, we ask how Christ met 
these tendencies to isolation. In His religious life, 
as man, He faced the temptations of the world. At 
the outset of His ministry He met with unspeakable 
resolution and overcame all the temptations which the 
spirit of the Jewish world could offer Him. And this 
was done in loneliness whither He was driven, not that 
He might avoid the trials of the world but realize 
them. And having counted the cost, He then returned 
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to pay it, and lived His life among men in the very 
heart of temptation, and was made perfect through 
suffering ; reaching the victory which comes of trial 
when the will to do right is unsubdued; and being 
perfect and victor, He became the Saviour of men. 

That is the image of our best religious life, and that 
is its aim—the saving of men. 

Nor did Christ fly away from the war of opinions, 
from the talk of the infidel, the captious sneer of the 
doctor of the law. Our very first sight of Him is as 
the inquirer, the cause and courter of free discussion. 
It was the same all His life. He showed as much 
interest in the opinions and conditions of belief as in 
the sorrows of men; an almost curious delight in dis- 
cussion, pleasure in drawing out men, pleasure in long 
conversations, the most vivid interest in particular 
minds, in the general ideas of the time, and in their 
forms in different classes. There was nothing that 
men thought that did not engage His thought. 

Nor did He run away from His opponents, or refuse 
to hear their side. He listened tothe Pharisees till He 
knew them, and then He set Himself down to a life 
combat with them, in the front of all Jerusalem. 
He talked frankly to the Sadducee, and heard his 
arguments. It was His business to listen to all men, 
and it made no matter that they were called infidels. 

And as the Master was, so should His followers be ; 
not wilfully running after opponents, either to chal- 
lenge argument, or to search into infidel opinions, but 
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never avoiding meeting them if necessary, and as 
ready to listen to all men whom one may help, as to 
try and understand the good in infidels, and in infidel 
opinions. 

You will get your strongest argument against in- 
fidel opinions out of knowledge of their good. 

And, lastly, look at passion. Did that ever isolate 
Christ Jesus from mankind? The passion of indigna- . 
tion might easily have isolated Him from the large 
interests He came to set forward, if He could have per- 
mitted it to become personal, as against the Pharisees. 
But the indignation was not felt for Himself—it was 
nothing to Christ that the Pharisees abused Him—His 
indignation was felt in behalf of men and women. 
Again, He had personal affections and fulfilled them ; 
to women and to men He gave strong personal love, 
but we feel it impossible to imagine Christ Jesus 
isolated from mankind by any separate affection. One 
of the deepest impressions made by His life—and it is 
curious that it is not more dwelt on—is this, that the 
love of mankind was first, always and easily first. 

Then we find in Him a passion of intense joy. Take 
its highest moment, in the transfiguration. Surely, 
one would say, He was then isolated, lost in God. 
No, He could talk to His disciples, He went down at 
once to cure the possessed, and in the very heart of 
the excellent glory, when joy illumined all His face, 
of what did He speak ?. Of His decease that He should 
accomplish at Jerusalem for the sake of the human race. 
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Again, see Him touched with the passion of sorrow, 
Take its deepest hour at Gethsemane, exceeding sor- 
rowful, even to death! Was He isolated then? He 
could not go without companions. He returned to 
them time after time, and in that last week, when so 
much of intense emotion on all sides of human nature 
was gathered into His bosom that it has been called 
the Passion Week, when His whole heart was en- 
shadowed, was His teaching ever fuller, more human, 
more sympathetic? One would think that He were 
going to a triumph, so rich were the treasures He 
gave to man, and yet the foundations of the deep 
pillars of His life were drowned in sorrow’s rising 
waters. Even in the last dread hour, when pain was 
keen, and death at hand, and darkness over all, in 
that time of supreme passion, was He isolated from 
men? “Father forgive them,” was His cry. Did He 
even then forget the claims of domestic love and 
friendship ? “Son, behold thy mother ; mother, behold 
thy son.” 

In all cases the passions were held back within a 
circle, in which they did not interfere with, but assist 
the interests of mankind. 

Think of these things in the year to come; scarcely 
a week will pass but you will be called on to remember 
them in one way or another. And as you look back 
let it deepen interest in man, and as you look forward, 
resolve like Christ to live for man. So shall you best 
live for God. 
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“The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us.” —Fohz i. 14. 


» >| HERE are two special forms of isolation 
EN from mankind of which we have already 
S \\ spoken—of the isolation which comes of 
a fearful habit in religion, and of that 
which comes of passion. With regard to the former, 
we did not touch on a subject which has been worn 
threadbare—the separation of the Pharisee from the 
world—embodied in the words “God, I thank thee 
that I am not as other men are,” but on that which 
takes place when, through fear of the temptations to 
sin which occur in living among men, or through fear 
of faith being overthrown by taking an open part in 
the religious discussions of the day, a man retires 
from life among men into solitude, or into a small 
circle of persons who agree in all points with one 
another. With regard to the latter, we did not speak 
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of the separation from the interests of mankind 
caused by the passion of sorrow, a subject cease- 
lessly treated of, but of that often caused by the 
passion of love; closing, however, with the general 
statement that all passion which isolates us from 
mankind, of whatever sort it be, is evil, if the isola- 
tion last; but, on the contrary, every passion which 
develops love of man and spreads our energies forth 
over mankind is good and makes good for ourselves 
and all. To-day and next Sunday I shall speak of 
some other forms of isolation from men caused by 
different forms of the weariness of life. 

Against such a separation from the active and 
thinking world the whole of Christ’s life and the 
principles on which Christianity rests are one long 
protest. “ The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among 
us” contains all that I mean. If the Godlike life on 
earth was a life which, on the ground of absolute right, 
took part in the every-day life of man, that it might 
bring life to man, then the crime of crimes is to divide 
oneself from the race for any reason whatsoever. It is 
a sin against the whole human race, and as such it 
divides us from the head and heart of mankind, Christ 
in God. And when we have divided ourselves from 
man and from Christ, who has linked man to God, we 
have divided ourselves from God, and the result is 
that we are left, by our own act, absolutely alone in 
the universe. It is a conclusion which is intellectual 
and spiritual ruin. Sometimes it goes so far that the 
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man is not conscious of the evil of his degraded soli- 
tude, and either rests at peace in it, or boasts of it. 
Sometimes he wakes up and knows he is alone in such 
a loneliness as God Himself refuses to endure, and 
then such “deep dread” and horror fall upon him 
that he is driven either to despair or to repentance. 
But unless he can repent he is a lost man. 

Well, there are not a few of this type nowin a world 
which has grown somewhat effeminate in thought and 
feeling. The weariness of life which besets so many 
persons at present is partly owing to the incessant 
pursuit of work without any change being sought in re- 
creation. Men in their business and women in their 
homes go on working from morning to night without 
making any provision for enjoyment or repose. Every 
day they get into the same harness, and toil in the 
same unvarying round. Ifa holiday comes they can- 
not enjoy it, they feel lost in the world unless the 
customary yoke is on their shoulders. 

This is to be not the master, but the slave of labour, 
and they are as much the victims of work as the 
opium-eater is of his drug. Freedom of action—our 
most precious birthright, when the will behind it is at 
one with duty—is gone, and the power of throwing 
ourselves frankly into other circumstances, especially 
circumstances of delight and rest, is paralyzed. 

The time arrives when that becomes intolerable. 
The power of work is exhausted, and then the tyranny 
of it is felt. Utter weariness comes on, and the man 
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retires to spend the rest of his life in enforced useless- 
ness, mingled with useless regrets; attended with no 
joy, for he has never cultivated power of enjoyment ; 
having no real repose, for he has never learnt how to 
rest well. : 

Henceforth he is useless to mankind. His own 
folly has taken from him the power of going on with 
his labour among men, and his restlessness and 
querulousness and inability to enjoy or sympathize 
with joy, prevent him from being an element of help 
and progress in his home and among his neighbours. 

This is not a Christlike life. “It is work among 
men,” you say. Yes, I reply, but it is not work for 
men, but for oneself or one’s family alone. In fact, it 
has been from the very beginning isolation of interests 
round your own advance in wealth or position, and 
the deadly isolation which follows it is its legitimate 
result. 

Whereas Christ would say, “ Let all work of what- 
ever kind have an end beyond self in thought for the 
welfare of mankind.” And that principle produces 
two things which meet and prevent the evils I have 
described. First, it leads a man to make provision 
for the pleasure of others who may be dependent on 
him, and further to try and add to the elements of joy 
in a very sorrowful world. But in order to do that he 
must learn himself how to enjoy, he must say to him- 
self, “I have a long work to do in the world; lest it 
should tyrannize over me, I will make provision for 
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recreation, and this shall be a portion of my life work. 
People round about me shall rejoice at times, and I 
with them. I will take care that there shall be more 
pleasure in the world. I will say to many, with 
Christ, Come ye into the wilderness and rest awhile. 
I may get less money, I may not reach this or that 
position, but others will have more happiness, and I 
shall share in their happiness. A man’s life consisteth 
not in the abundance of the things that he possesseth, 
but in the abundance of the happiness which he has 
made others possess.” 

Secondly, this principle leads a man into variety of 
interests. Everyone has said that the greatest pleasure 
and rest is gained not from cessation of labour, but 
from changing the kind of labour. But it is not doing 
this, it is the monotonous, steady work at one thing 
which brings forth the fruit of great personal wealth. 
And if that and nothing else is your object, there is 
only one way to gain it, and that is to stick to your 
own special work alone. But with it comes often in- 
effable weariness of life, and an isolation from men 
in yourself which ought to be held wicked ; and when 
weariness forces you to retire, you have no interests 
beyond the sphere of the work you have left behind, 
and you sink into your grave of joyless apathy. 

You may save yourself from that by saying, “I am 
not here to live for myself alone, for my interests or 
my wealth, but to live in and for mankind.” At once 
you make up your mind to gain less wealth, not to 
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care if you do not win a lofty position in the world ; 
and immediately a hundred new interests enter into 
your life. You do not need absolute rest ; you get 
your rest easily now by taking up different work, not 
especially useful for your worldly progress, but useful 
for others ; your own special work expands; you see 
that it can be developed in new directions at which 
you may lose, but which will add to the powers and 
pleasures of the human race, and you sacrifice your 
own advance for that purpose. 

There will then be no weariness of life. Work 
cannot then be your tyrant; you are its master. It 
cannot be monotonous. Your rule of life forces you 
often to change its form ; it cannot be joyless, for its 
interests embrace the interests of mankind, and new 
ones enter it every day. It does not wear you out, 
for every change of it is the best kind of rest. And 
as to isolation, you are wholly freed from that, for 
you donot work for your own sake as the first thing, 
but for the interests, pleasure, and progress of thou- 
sands whom having not seen you love. There is all 
the difference between you and the selfish business 
man, that there is between a stagnant pool which 
multiplies the fruits of its own rottenness, and a living 
spring which sends its waters to spread themselves 
over the earth, to bring joy and plenty to a thousand 
fields, and to rejoice in the good and joy it gives. 

And when at last such a man retires in old age 
from the crowd of men, it is not to an isolated life he 
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goes. He has learned how to enjoy, and he is cheer- 
ful, and radiates cheerfulness. He teaches others how 
totake a noble pleasure ; he invents, for he has expe- 
rience, pleasures; he loses sense of his own pains in 
the sympathy which he can give to others; the habit 
he has got of living for others acts from long continu- 
ance unconsciously, and he wins love and reverence 
from others without knowing why. To be with him 
is in itself a recreation. This is his wealth, this his 
position, this his fame. And in his heart there is no 
loneliness. It is thronged with joys and memories. 
He sees all whom he has made happy, bright fire- 
sides made brighter by him, sorrows healed, lives of 
young people blessed, careers created. Voices of 
gratitude sound in his ears, an air of love flows around 
his life, the knowledge that he has made the world 
advance, and the peace of Christ, abide in his heart, 
that peace which came of saving and blessing man. 

2. There is another weariness of life which does not 
arise from outward work, but from inner character. 

No one can tell how hard life is to some persons, 
nor how weary of it they may become. None can say 
how many there are who would rejoice exceedingly 
could they but find the grave; none how many 
walk in this world like ghosts who, from the living 
grave of their own hearts, look down on the graves of 
all their hopes, faiths, duties, and aspirations. In- 
finite longing is in their hearts, but they have no 
heart to encourage it, for all has been failure from 
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end to end of life. Weariness gnaws away the roots 
of life, and they die consumed by it. Of these there 
is nothing to say, for they will do no more in this 
world. They must sleep and wake again refreshed 
before they can begin once more. 

But there are many who have not reached this 
point, but who are tempted by a weary heart to isolate 
themselves from men. We will speak of two types of 
character that undergo this trial. 

1. There is the sensitive, tender, feminine character 
which, let loose from the guarded garden of home, is 
thrown into daily contact with the rough, scornful, 
and insensitive world. It is too proud to confess its 
hurts, too wise to lay its feelings before men, but there 
is not a day when it is not jarred, or brushed aside, or 
made conscious of the bitterness of life. And the 
silence it keeps lest ridicule should wound it more 
makes the pain harder yet to bear, for utterance would 
give relief. 

And when these things have long been borne, hours 
come at which the sting of them bites deeper, and the 
burden seems intolerable. Then the slow, dull wave 
of weariness of life flows up the strand of the heart. 
“Why not leave it all; what pleasure, what use in 
further struggle ; why expose myself to be thus slowly 
beaten to death? I will rest my heart in solitude, re- 
tire from the shock of men, and enjoy the delicate 
feelings and the subtle thoughts which my character 
produces.” 
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And it is so that many act, but they do not get the 
good they hope. They sin against the first law of 
life, that we must live with our fellow-men. And the 
punishment of the violated law is swift and sure. Sen- 
sitiveness unchecked by the world becomes morbid, 
we shiver at every quick word, we cannot bear a 
laugh, we “die of a rose in aromatic pain.” It is 
disease, and a disease which gets worse instead of 
better. And it brings on, finally, an infinitely greater 
weariness of life than before. All the joy which quick 
feeling, when tempered by the criticism of the world, 
once gave, has now gone, and in its place is weariness 
of over-indulged feeling. The sickness often leads 
us into a sadder state even than weariness, into that 
diseased pleasure which we take in imposing our 
fine feelings on all the world and in blindly believing 
in its sympathy. But that is one of the most dreadful 
forms of selfishness. And in it sensitiveness, feminine- 
ness, and tenderness are lost. Sensitiveness, because 
we do not then feel keenly impressions from without 
and their pleasure, but only our own diseased craving 
to be thought an exquisitely sensitive person ;— 
feminineness, because in separation from that inter- 
course with men which strengthened it while it jarred it, 
it becomes effeminacy and cowardice. We are afraid 
to undertake any duty, to undergo any pain, to face 
with resolution any trouble, lest we should be hurt. 
And there is nothing in the world which is so ruinous 
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to character as fear of this kind, for fear takes away 
their use from all the powers of human nature. 

Nor is tenderness either retained. The image of 
tenderness remains, the reality is lost. In dividing 
ourselves from men we divide ourselves from objects 
on which to exercise tenderness, and tenderness unused 
is like an unused muscle—it is ossified. 

At last all that made this type of character indi- 
vidual, delightful to itself and others and useful, is 
changed and spoiled. The spiritual law which bids 
us live among men avenges its violation in making us 
lose all that made us a distinct man. 

Therefore, if yours is the sensitive, feminine, and 
tender heart, do not permit weariness, whatever it 
may cost you, to lead you to leave the struggle of life 
among your fellow-men unless you wish to destroy 
your humanity, and he who wishes that wishes him- 
self accursed from God, and cut away from Christ. 

And indeed it were wise to look at Christ and learn 
your lesson in His life. No one was ever more 
sensitive, feminine, and tender than He. He felt the 
whole range of impressions which are received from 
nature and man with a keenness, vividness, and in- 
tensity proportioned to His perfect humanity. There 
was only one thing as remarkable as His manliness, 
and that was His feminineness, and there is no need 
to say anything of His tenderness ; its depth was as 
infinite as its range. What did He do? Did He leave 
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the world, to nurse these qualities in a selfish solitude ? 
They were shocked, pained, hurtled against at every 
step of His ministry, by His disciples, by the multi- 
tude, by His enemies, and yet never for one moment, 
not even in the bitterest hour of solitude and pain, 
did He dream of dividing Himself from men, of 
leaving the battle of life. That was heroic, that was 
finding and securing strength out of sensitiveness, 
manliness out of feminineness, the power of help out of 
tenderness, and it was done because He dwelt among 
us. 

But one would say that these qualities, so constantly 
jarred and wounded, would be crushed, or at least 
would lose their delicacy. The exact contrary was 
the case. Their exquisiteness grew with their exercise. 
Tenderness of feeling becomes more tender by acts of 
tenderness, sensitiveness to impressions more sensitive 
when it is used for the education of others. And with 
their increase they become more noble. Use educates 
them. Tenderness gains judgment, sensitiveness loses 
its tendency to morbidness of feeling, feminineness 
marries itself to courage, when they all are expended 
for the service of men, however men may reject that 
service. The only way to really crush them is to re- 
tire them from that service and to nurse them in the 
solitude of selfish fear and diseased emotion. 

But it is possible that in some hours of pain caused 
by them you may wish to get rid of them altogether. 
Foolish people! they are God’s best gifts when they 
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are nobly used. What, if in their use they bring you 
some weariness and trouble, they bring you infinitely 
greater joy; and if in sloth and petulance you lose 
them; no regret will be more bitter, no self-scorn more 
deep than yours when in apathetic years to come you 
remember that your youth was half divine and that 
you sold your birthright because it gave you trouble. 
Is trouble a reason for self-mutilation? The soldier 
who, when his country calls him to defend her, muti- 
lates himself because he fears hardship and death, is 
justly thought infamous. The soldier of Jesus Christ 
whose qualities call him to a special work for men— 
and the work of the type of character we discuss is 
special—is still more infamous if, because of the pain 
he must suffer, he deprives himself of these qualities. 
There is but one thing which will enable you to 
bear the pain and overcome the weariness which at- 
tend the sensitive character, to gain and give its good. 
It is to possess as master of your life the motive of 
Christ, that profound love of man which because it is 
held in love of God carries you out of yourself alto- 
gether. For it creates an enduring interest in the fate 
of the race which prevents weariness, and a passionate 
desire for its progress in which your own distress is as 
nothing, your trouble gain, and the continuance of 
weariness impossible. Weariness is unbearable only 
when we are thinking of self, and there is no weari- 
ness so consuming, so corrupting, as that caused by 
the hateful presence of self. That is the weariness to 
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guard against, that is the true nightmare of life. Do 
not create the incubus by retiring from the world, free 
yourself from it by walking with Christ among your 
fellow-men. 

Another type of character that weariness besets is 
his, who not fearful of sensitive feeling like the last, 
but enjoying it intensely and seeking it—not subdued 
by its pain, but loving the pain for the pleasure which 
attends it—is yet subject in hours of reaction, when 
high-wrought feeling sinks exhausted—to an impas- 
sioned weariness of life. Impetuous feeling is first in 
such characters. They act not so much from impulse 
as in a continual flow of impulse, borne on its wave 
rejoicing. But the time comes when the wave is 
shattered on the rocks and they with it, and in the 
misery which follows, misery as intense as the enjoy- 
ment has been great, how unspeakably weary they 
are of life! It is exhaustion so complete that it seems 
death. 

When they are young they soon recover. Life 
lies deep in such people and soon makes itself felt 
again, soon restores the freshness of emotion and cre- 
ates new passions. Again they loose the sail and ride 
upon the wave and enjoy the novel wind which sweeps 
them forward—whither, they care not, so only that 
they go with speed and drink the joy of swift emotion 
—and again they are broken on the cliffs. 

But when this has been often repeated the weari- 
ness which follows impetuous feeling makes a lodg- 
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ment in the heart. It begins to underlie life even at 
its most excited moments, and at each successive 
trouble becomes stronger. At last it begins to mingle 
itself with passion; it rises now and then to the 
surface in the very midst of high-wrought emotion ; 
and ¢hen, when the wave breaks, it is not now as 
before, the exhausted sleep of feeling which follows in 
youth on the loss of any object of great desire: it is 
active emotion which is now felt, only now it is the 
emotion of angry weariness of life. Who has not 
heard the impatient cry, ‘‘ Let me have done with it all, 
let me have peace on any terms, let my impetuosity 
and passionate feeling perish. Would that I could tear 
them out of my nature,—and I will. I will separate 
myself from life and its temptations, retire to solitude, 
live alone with Nature who does not tempt her 
children to feelings that exhaust and injure life.” 

I answer that even here it is sin to isolate ourselves 
from human life, and that no good can ever come of 
it. Nor does it in fact attain itsend. We cannot get 
rid of our character though we may corrupt or 
ennoble it, and in retirement, as in the world, the 
elements of impetuosity, violent emotion, sudden 
surrender to the impulse of the hour, remain un- 
changed. For a time you may hide from temptation, 
but it sooner or later finds you out. And when it 
does the sleeping things awake, not calmed, but 
excited by their sleep to unbridled life. It had been 
better had they been kept exposed to the movement 
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of common life. For there is always a check upon 
them there, which keeps them from absolutely going 
to sleep (and it is good that they should not be 
too much refreshed), which disciplines them by a 
multitude of small trials to the curb of righteous will. 

In solitude they are neither got rid of nor dis- 
ciplined, and when we find that this our last effort has 
been a worse failure than before, it is not weariness of 
life that we feel when the crash comes, but absolute 
despair. 

What, then, are we to do? I answer first, accept 
your character; understand that you cannot get rid 
of it, then look your life fairly in the face, and it is 
wonderful how by-and-by the horizon will grow clear, 
and you will see the way to mastery over the disturb- 
ing elements. Again, reverence your character, re- 
verence especially those elements in it which lead you 
most wrong, for they are those which, directed by 
a noble motive, will guide you into things most beauti- 
ful and right. If you reverence them you will take 
pains with them, and keep them from wild wander- 
ings like the prodigal. And the ground on which to 
reverence them is, that they have been given to you 
by God for a distinct and righteous purpose, in order 
that a part of His work on earth may be done by 
you. These elements which you wish to get rid of 
are those which fit you for that special work, and to 
destroy them, if you could, or to allow them to run 
into evil, is never to be able to find your work, is 
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to die without having done it: the end, the meaning, 
the use of your life, unfulfilled. But to believe—and 
indeed it is true—that God has given you these 
elements of character, however distressful their results 
as yet, is at once to begin their ennoblement. Then 
you cannot let them master your will, cannot allow 
them to lead you into unrighteous doing when they 
were given to you by our Father to do work with them 
which is divine. We resolve, then, to get good, not evil, 
out of them, to discipline them into the servants of 
righteousness, to have the joy of following their im- 
pulse, knowing that their impulse is good ; to have the 
rapture of their emotion, knowing that every thrill of 
that emotion is noble, and exalts, and is approved by 
God; to have the double life of passion, but of passion 
true and pure and fine, and held in by temperate will, 
so that it is calm in the midst of intensity, and at 
one with peace in the midst of vivid life. 

And lastly, where will you find means for such dis- 
cipline? Believe me, not in retirement, but in walking 
with Christ among men, only not now, as before, 
without any motive but your own pleasure; but with 
His motive on the contrary, the love of men, deep- 
fixed within you; with His feeling deepest in your 
heart, that you are born to turn every element in 
your character to use for the service of men. That 
divine thought will set you free from the tyranny 
of the impetuous elements in your character, and 
will make them your instruments for good. It will 
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be slow work at first, but if you always keep the 
motive, and watch that it does not lessen in force, 
it will win its way, and you will conquer. Nor 
are you left alone. He is with you who knows your 
nature and loves it. Christ Jesus sympathizes with 
every step of the struggle, and His spirit gives you 
power. Your Father rejoices in your growth, and 
His smile is in your heart, His peace begins to grow 
within. You begin to know that you are His child, 
to realize His presence, to be conscious of your 
immortality in Him. 

Then disappears for ever weariness of life. Life 
is too full to be weary of it. The wave on which we 
are now borne is never shattered on the cliffs, for it is 
part of that sea of righteous doing and divine feeling 
which is infinite indeed, for it is God Himself. 
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“The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us.”—Fohn i. 14. 


|) HAVE been speaking of the general sub- 
ject of isolation from the world of man, 





of isolating oneself, which comes from 
weariness of life. Discussing, first, that weariness 
which arises from monotonous work and its remedy, 
I closed by speaking of that other weariness which 
has its root in character rather than in outward cir- 
cumstances, and two forms of which we investigated 
—that which belongs to the over-sensitive, and that 
which belongs to the impetuous and passionate cha- 
racter. In the case of the latter I traced it to the 
weight of the failures of the past and to the sickness 
which follows on violent desire which shatters itself to 
pieces by its own violence. 

To-day I shall continue the general subject of that 
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weariness of life which leads us to seek for soli- 
tude. 

I spoke last Sunday of the weariness which arises 
from consideration of the past. The weariness I speak 
of to-day is that which arises from consideration of 
the future, and urges him who has it to separate him- 
self from life. 

It is found, like the last, which you will remember 
was weariness from consideration of the past, in the 
passionate and sensitive character. But there is this 
difference between the two, that in the one who is 
wearied through the past, impulse has nearly always 
been given way to; in this one of which I speak, 
though the impulsiveness is strong, it is systematically 
repressed. For a long, long time (since repression 
makes life intense) the present will be enough for such 
characters, be they men or women, and indeed it will 
always have a vivid interest for them, for they have 
not exhausted emotion by exuberant expression of 
it. But the time will come when, owing to the increase 
of years and of experience of many forms of feeling, 
the past becomes shadowy and the present less full in 
consequence of the absence of the interests of the past. 
They are then thrown forward on the future. It be- 
comes of more importance than the past, and after a 
time the continual thought of it wearies as much as 
that of the past does younger persons who are of this 
emotional and sensitive type of character, 

Having this weariness, then, they desire isolation. 
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I will make this more clear by enlarging it. Being 
impulsive and keeping impulse down, they will have 
gone through many experiences in which emotion has 
been steadily repressed, and that for long periods 
together. And the habit of repression will tend to 
make the expression of feeling still more difficult, so 
that they will be called reserved, and its expression rare, 
so that they will be called cold. But owing to this 
very thing, the hidden life of emotion has been made 
the stronger. Things have been suffered and enjoyed 
in silence, and the delight and pain have been made 
more intense by the want of utterance. And not being 
spoken of, they become the subjects of endless self- 
conversation and inner study. Each phase of feeling, 
as it was experienced, has been taken up as a subject 
by the imagination, placed in a hundred different lights, 
looked at as it would be in a hundred separate sets of 
circumstances, till it may be said of such persons that 
they have many lives in one, and are able from their own 
experience—though it has not been in the outer world 
—to understand a great number of various people and 
to sympathize with all kinds of subtle forms of emotion. 

Two things follow. First, that owing to this large 
experience there is not much that is new to them in 
the matter of feeling. They have used up so much 
that it is difficult to move them deeply, and one must 
dive deep to touch them home. It is true that a 
large portion of their suffering and joy has been 
imaginative, but it is none the less real up to a certain 
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point. They meet things and persons that touch 
them, which ten years ago would have excited them 
strongly, but they recognize the traces of ancient feel- 
ing and they draw back. “We have felt,” they say, 
“all this before—why go over it again?” They know, 
therefore, that now only very strong and vital affec- 
tions will move them, that only sorrow when it takes 
its terrible aspect, and joy when it puts on its keenest 
edge, will touch them deeply. This throws them at 
once into the future. Is such profound emotion coming 
to me? Shall I know what it is to be moved to the 
depths, and if so, whither shall I be borne? Shall I 
have strength enough to resist possible passion, en- 
durance enough to conquer awful sorrow? So they 
look forward, and having borne much pain, they dread 
the future which may bring it, and having had much 
joy, they desire the future which may give it. 

Should they, however, I may add, be really deeply 
moved, should they form now a strong affection, or take 
up an idea with enthusiasm, the affection and the idea 
will last. For there is now so little that is new or 
strange to them, that if they are fixed, they are not 
tempted to change. But they do not readily take up 
with either. They do not care to repeat old experi- 
ences of excitement followed by exhaustion and forget- 
fulness. They are suspicious then of all affection till 
they have proved it in the fire, suspicious of every 
idea which attracts them till they have made trial of 
its value, 
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Secondly, owing to this great range of experience, 
and the change in them, which leads them to look 
forward, the past now becomes dream-like to them. 
A certain portion of it continues vivid—that which is 
linked to things and persons in whom they are now 
interested. This chain remains unbroken, and they 
can go back over its whole length with delight. But 
the rest, which has belonged to persons and things who 
have ceased to influence them, is now far, far away ; 
its fields are veiled in mist, its noise of water and 
wind comes muffled to their ears, its homes where they 
once lived like dwellings seen in clouds. When they 
go back to it they have to search for themselves, and 
when they find their figures they do not know them- 
selves as the same ; it is a ghost they see walking in 
shadowy woods and by forgotten ways. 

Their very failures have disappeared; they do not 
regret them nor are they sorry for their past sins; 
both are dead with the rest, forgiven and forgotten 
by them, if not by God. As to their loves and hates, 
hopes and enthusiasms, some of these remain, for they 
have been made possessions of life and are carried on in 
its work, but the greater part have sunk in the ocean, 
and not a trace of them endures. They may remem- 
ber them, but they talk of them as if they belonged to 
another person. On the whole, the past ceases to 
interest them, and so far as three-fourths of it are 
concerned, there is a break in the continuity of their 
self-consciousness. 


Q 
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This partial death of the past throws them at first on 
the present, and their life in it is full and keen. For 
their character lasts, and their sensitiveness and power 
of emotion and therefore their restlessness are as 
strong as ever. Their long self-repression has kept 
these qualities from decay, and it may be said that 
half their forgetfulness of the past is owing to the in- 
tensity with which they feel the present. Such 
intensity of life, however, does not permit them to be 
content with the present. It is not enough to satisfy 
feeling or imagination. It throws them forward, it 
forces them to picture that which the present will 
become. That is one way in which they are driven 
into the future. 

Another arises from the need of the imagination to 
have some employment. The past is now, for the 
most part, shut away from them ; they no longer care 
to roam in the world of memory ; they take, therefore, 
to the world of conjecture, and wander to and fro in 
the future. 

So these characters spend half their life in front of 
themselves. They ask what is coming, and they pic- 
ture new joys, new knowledge, new beauty round their 
path. They dwell on the continuance of faithful love, 
on the future of those they love, on the development 
of their work, on the rescue of much of life from the 
grasp of decay, on growth in goodness, strength, and 
nearness to God, on watching as years draw on the 
growth into fulness of the young lives that surround 
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them. And this consideration of the future has no 
weariness in it; it is a second life, unstained as yet, 
and therefore delightful, and made so vivid by the 
imagination that it often dims the light of the present. 

But oftener still the other side gets the upper hand, 
and more and more so as life goes on, unless they 
find its remedy. They look into the future when the 
spirit of life is low, and it wearies them to death. 
Weary of the past, they are still more afraid of being 
tired in the future, for their heart is somewhat difficult 
to please. Time to come is so long, so much that will 
happen in it will be the same as that they have already 
felt. Day after day will be the same. Will it be 
possible to endure the monotony with patience? The 
future presses on them with a palpable weight, and 
dulls their life and injures their work in the present, 
so that they now become as weary of the present as of 
the future. i 

Then they reject this thought, though it still re- 
mains and is taken up again and again, and picture 
themselves in the future as still living a vivid life; as 
still keeping impulse down; as being, in fact, the 
same in the future as in the past. With that there 
-comes dread of the possibilities which they know may 
occur, the elements of which are hidden in their nature 
—of pain too great to be borne, of passion too strong 
to be controlled. “Are we,” they ask, “to be over- 
whelmed at last by our own fiery nature? having re- 
sisted so much, to be made victims in the end, and so 
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to lose the use of life, and find after much work done 
and recognized by man, a ruined and forgotten grave? 
Were it not better—for we are weary with the chances 
of life—to pass now out of remembrance of man—to 
take ourselves away from work and life, before some 
great mistake, some rush of impulse to evil after long 
repression, destroy name, fame, soul, and hand us over 
to dishonour and oblivion ? 

“ And even if there be no fear of this, how are we to 
endure for so long our own restless heart? Are we 
to go on still hoping, still failing, still at the weary 
work of self-repression, while longing to let ourselves 
loose, were it but for once, on the tide of feeling; still 
aspiring, but not able to get quit of ourselves, still 
struggling for strength upon a sea of inward troubles, 
and never fated to hear the wings of rest in the air 
coming to fan our hearts to peace? 

“Of all that we enjoy and suffer now, what will be 
the end? There is no peace from these questionings. 
We are weary to death of life. Let us break loose 
from it all, and hide in solitude!” 

At first, and for many times, they spring out of 
these thoughts ; for the life in them is so strong that 
it rises again after being torn by these thoughts, like 
her who was pursued by the fiend through the forest 
of Ravenna, but it rises like her also only to suffer a 
fresh punishment. For the thing has taken root, and 
never, even in their most happy hours, are they uncon- 
scious of this undercurrent of eternal inquiry, of dread 
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or expectation, nor out of hearing of its wailing stream ; 
till, at last, wearied with it all, and despairing of reach- 
ing the intensity of life which they desire, in which all 
dread, all questioning of the future should be ab- 
sorbed and lost, in which the burden of going on 
should not be felt, because life would be fresh as the 
flight of a lark in summer dawn—they think they will 
go away from the press of men, from all the circum- 
stances which bid them look into the future, from the 
emotions which cause dread, and the hopes which 
create unpeaceful joy, and isolate themselves in some 
new land; leave the past altogether behind, and 
begin, like children, a fresh life ; take up new thoughts, 
create new work, encourage new emotions, follow new 
hopes, and make all things so young that they will 
look forward without fear, and life have no burden, 
time no distress, in the pleasant solitude to which 
they fly. 

I answer that it is too late in middle age to do 
that, at least for the larger portion of mankind. The 
web of circumstances in which they are involved is 
now too complicated for escape. They may walk 
within it, but they cannot break through it. But sup- 
posing they do, can they change their character? 
They take with them the same restless, sceptical, self- 
irritating spirit which will look forward, and yet hates 
to look forward. And in separation from man, it has 
no outlet, and it turns upon itself. It was once like 
a stream rushing forward to find its rest, and gain- 
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ing some relief from its own activity. Now it is the 
same stream caught in a cratered pool, and whirling 
round and round upon itself. It has no interests in 
the present, it is twice as much engaged upon the 
future, and the burden of that weariness becomes too 
hard to bear. In solitude that wearying element, the 
fear of greater weariness to come, is not removed, but 
doubled. 

This has been a long, and may seem to many of 
you a very profitless, description. But you do not 
know how many there are in every congregation in 
the present day, of whom the greater part of what I 
have said is true. There are numbers of men who lead 
a sedentary life who are imprisoned in their thoughts, 
and who have made no opportunity for outward 
activity, the class of artists, poets, students, and a still 
greater number of women. 

What is the remedy for this weariness? It is not 
to be found in isolation from men; nay, it arises from 
too much isolation, and we turn naturally to Christ to 
seek the cure, for we know He must have felt the 
weight of the future. His character, sensitive, impas- 
sioned, and self-restrained, could scarcely be without 
this consideration of the future, this life within the 
coming time. Frequently He lived in the joy set 
before Him, beheld far off the heavenly pleasures 
and the divine peace, and at will, when life was dark 
around Him, abode in them above its storm and 
sorrow. Still more frequently did dark thoughts of 
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the future crowd around Him. Onthe Transfiguration 
mount, when ecstasy was deep, it was shot with the 
woof of pain to come, and He spoke of His death. 

Later on, we catch many expressions : “The Son 
of Man goeth, as it is written of Him.” “O faithless 
and perverse generation, how long shall I be with 
you?” Many, many more as the time drew near, for 
then that which had been restrained came almost 
unconsciously to the lips: “ Now is my soul troubled,” 
“Father, save me from this hour,” “I have a baptism 
to be baptized with, how am I straitened till it be 
accomplished.” This was the weight of woe, the 
weight of long protracted expectation, the burden of 
the future, which was made present at last when Geth- 
semane received Him, and the drear anticipation of 
the future ended at last in the present sorrow—“ My 
soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death.” 

But always there had been no giving way, no un- 
worthiness. There had been dread of the future, but 
none of the weariness of it which corrupts the soul. 
What we feel was felt with, but it did not pass into 
evil. That life was victory not defeat. 

What, then, were the forces by which he won His 
victory over the weariness of the future? The first 
was consistent life among men through love of them 
as His Father’s children. The sort of fears and 
imaginations of which we have spoken exist as they 
did in Christ whether we work among men or not, 
but the weariness which follows them does not exist 
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if we spend a sympathizing life among our fellows. 
That comes of idleness, of brooding on self, of 
nourishing a sentimental solitude, of love of our own 
fancies and vain delight in them. Replace brooding 
on self by endeavours to help others, love of your 
own fancies by love of mankind, vain pride in them 
by the pride which we take in the noble deeds of 
others; idle dreaming in sentimental loneliness by 
putting on the armour of the soldier of humanity 
and going to the van of the fight ; and though you will 
have many a wild onlook to the future, you will never 
feel the weariness of it which degrades the soul. 

It is hard, no doubt, when you retire to have 
your dream of sentimental presentiment, to indulge 
in a meditation over your character which you 
think so strange and subtle as to be of the pro- 
foundest interest ; to take your pride over the moods 
which divide you from the world and isolate you in a 
weariness unshared by the common herd; to make a 
poetic representation of all that may be coming on 
you, and to taste the flavour of possible passions and 
woes and joys,—to be suddenly interrupted by some 
call to do a common duty for another, to help a child, 
to look after a tenant’s difficulties, to set a quarrel 
right, to attend a meeting which is dull. But how 
much more healthy! and how much such an inter- 
ruption, if we obey it, does to redeem us from the 
ghastly weariness our self-indulgence was bringing 
onus! Give up the dreamy hour frankly and good- 
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humouredly. It is in little things like that surrender 
that the secret of human life is revealed, and the seeds 
of its conquest sown. 

And though you may now and then give yourself, 
without harm, the imaginative pleasure of following 
your moods into the future, it is plain that to be 
always at it is to lose manhood and to become 
selfish. Such characters as yours cannot bear that 
kind of work unless they are at other times ex- 
ceedingly active for others. Give yourself to work 
for men, take share in the political, social, intellectual, 
and religious interests of your time, with the object of 
bettering the race. Practical things are wanting to 
your character. They will give it tone, enlarge its 
imagination, diminish that which is morbid in its sensi- 
tiveness while they enhance what is living in it, supply 
noble and useful objects for its passion, and in making 
all its peculiarities strong will make them real instru- 
ments for good. Moreover, in such a life, the torment 
which comes of ceaseless repression of passion and of 
impulse, and which leads to weariness, will pass away. 
You will have plenty of room in an active life lived 
for the interests of the race for a healthy rush of pas- 
sion. You may often expand yourself in a righteous 
burst of indignation. You will have cause enough for 
large sorrow which you need not repress, but are 
bound to give vent to. You may speak with all your 
heart the love you feel for man, and though the world 
may laugh at you, your exuberance will do good. 
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You may let yourself loose on the full tide of many 
a noble impulse and never feel that harm will come 
of itto men, In such a life then, the evil side of the 
most dangerous element in your character, and that 
which most induces weariness of the future, will be 
got rid of. Moreover all the nobler side of your 
character will grow, and with it the range and import 
of your work. For as you give yourself to the service 
of men, you will find, by experiment, the things in it 
which will best fit your character, and best develop it. 
And when that discovery is made, your work itself 
will expand, take new proportions, new interests ; you 
will feel it running before you over all the future, till 
all the future is filled with it. You will know that it 
will last even after your death, that others, inspired by 
your influence, will take it up where you have left it. 
You will touch the world, and the world will answer 
your touch. You will feel now, and for the time to 
come, that you are a power and a blessing. 

Then, is there any chance of this weariness of the 
future? Can you have dread of it, of yourself in 
it, of its monotony, of the excess or the defect of ex- 
citement in it? No, there is life in every moment of 
it, and it is life healthy, natural, vivid, productive. 
We may have sorrow or joy, passing failure or swift 
success, darkness in home and heart, gathering clouds 
as we walk these valleys of earth, our spirit in dis- 
may, our conscience tossing on a stormy sea, our in- 
tellect at fault, but not our deadliest foe, not weari- 
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ness, never the curse of dull decay, never the horror 
of coming apathy, but always through our work the 
knowledge that God lives, that a divine humanity 
has been and is, that everlasting life is ours. And with 
that wonderful faith in the future we never can fall 
into isolation from our brothers, and therefore never be 
separated from Christ. We shall die hand in hand with 
mankind. With Christ we shall say, humbly but faith- 
fully in His Name, to our Father, “It is finished.” 
With Him we shall enter on the higher life, and with 
unwearied eyes look forward to an endless future, 
filled with ever-changing work, and therefore ever- 
changing joy, for the motive of work will be love, 
and, where love is, is insatiable delight. 

The weariness of the future is then slain for ever. 
We know our immortality through our life with man; 
we know it shall be filled with fruitful work hereafter. 
We live in it now and feel its fire already. We can 
have no doubt. “ You may be immortal,” declares our 
friend. “May!” we answer; “I am immortal.” 
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SOLITUDE. 
JANUARY, 1873. 
“He departed again into a mountain himself alone.” —Fofu vi. 15. 


* HAVE been speaking for some Sundays 
on the evils of isolating ourselves from the 
interests and life of men, and we found 





that the Christ-like life was to go in and 
out among our brethren, sharing in all that was 
human, and bearing our part as children of God in the 
labour, thought, and emotion of mankind. 

But as he would do cruel harm who should take 
the day of rest out of the week of work, so would he 
who should, by urging too far the opposition to iso- 
lation, remove from human life the hours of loneliness, 
and all their good. Nor do we find them apart from 
His life which we confess the greatest. There was a 
long period of comparative seclusion at the beginning 
from the toil and evil of men. At the outset of His 
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ministry, forty days of solitude prepared Him for His 
work. During His short life as teacher we find fre- 
quent intervals of retirement. We can more than 
guess that the want of solitude was deeply felt, oftener 
felt than yielded to by Christ. 

In us the desire is as much an instinct, if I may use 
that term, as the desire to mix with our fellow-men ; 
only it rises at less constant intervals. We share it 
even with animals, not of course with those which 
habitually live alone, but with those which herd toge- 
ther. Every one has seen a sheep, a deer, or an ox 
retired as it were in meditative solitude. But among 
them also association is the rule, loneliness the excep- 
tion. And the loneliness is only for a short time; 
should it continue, or be forced by exile on an animal, 
he becomes morose, then savage—his life against that 
of all his fellows and their lives against his. Wherever 
we turn it is the same law—brief solitude, long asso- 
ciation. 

But the solitude is there—an actual element of life 
to which we cannot shut our eyes; and we will try to 
think of it, its uses and its guards, to-day. 

I. There is one solitude common to all—one soli- 
tude which God alone invades. There is a world 
which the vulture’s eye hath not seen, nor foot of man 
hath trod. It is the world in a man’s own heart. It 
belongs often to the present. There he is ever soli- 
tary. No ear hears the songs sung in its woods ; no 
eye’sees the tears which water its fields; none the 
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battles which make its plains terrible; none the grave- 
yards there, where are buried broken vows, abandoned 
plans, worn-out hopes, joys blind and deaf, faiths be- 
trayed or gone astray, lost, lost love; silent spaces 
where only one mourner ever comes. Stillness as of 
death dwells in this world, yet work as of infinite life 
is wrought therein. A hundred thoughts and emotions 
meet and interchange in the present, and we only hear 
the conclusion of all this toil in our companion’s heart 
in a single sentence, or see it in a single act. 

It belongs often to the past. In that rushing swift- 
ness of thought which suggests our immortality, we 
resume within in a few minutes the memories of 
years gone by, embody all their sadness in a sigh, 
conclude all their experience into a thought; and no 
one sees aught of this labour but a new touch of ex- 
pression in the face which alters it for a moment and 
flits away. 

It belongs often to the future. Far into the com- 
ing time, years and years away, we wander, slaves of 
the imagination, building our air-wrought castles, pic- 
turing what we shall be when we walk by alien streams 
and have lost the love and interests of the present ; 
dreaming of fame, or love, or death, or of life brought 
at last out of shadow into quick reality. And of all 
this wild world of activity created in an hour there is 
no trace that man can see but an eye dimmed for an 
instant or a smile which hides itself. 

And more, within that lonely world there are long 
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histories in which the soul exhausts itself and finds no 
end, trials which keep life for ever on the strain, this 
way and that dividing the swift mind, till the battle 
rages round the thing as raged of old the fight around 
the body of Patroclus, from morn till even, and is 
taken up again next day, and the day after, and for 
year after year, incessant as the waves, and as change- 
ful in its force. And not the nearest and the dearest 
to our life knows that beneath the quiet common- 
place is hidden a tragedy, a. comedy, or a romance. 
Only now and then, in some moment of imperious 
passion, or in some crisis in which life concentrates, 
some touch, some trace of it, rushes to the lips in dim, 
confused expression. 

Sometimes it is not these things which have no 
connection with our outward life, but a life opposed to 
it which we lead in the solitary soul. Thereare currents 
in the ocean, deep below, which stream the contrary 
way to those that flow above; and no one guesses 
their existence, save when the sounding line visiting 
the deeps is borne away, and comes to the surface 
tangled ; save when some plant or shell that cannot live 
in the warm surface waters trending northwards, comes 
up and tells that below a tide is streaming southwards 
from the Pole. Many lives are such, and they are 
lonely and stern enough, God knows. The artist- 
nature is caught in business; the soldier-heart has to 
mount the pulpit, not the breach; the woman made 
for one life has slid into its opposite; the sceptical 
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nature has to fight for faith in a life which demands 
faith ; the believing nature is thrown into a world of 
doubt. 

Above, to men’s eyes, their lives trend all one way ; 
far, far below, and only known when one casts the 
plummet deep, or a strange thought appears on the 
surface, the whole true current of the life sets steadily 
and always the other way. Yet there, and there 
only, in that silent sphere is the true enthusiasm, joy, 
and sorrow ; there only is life known and felt. And 
yet, because to disclose it, or to let it rise to the sur- 
face, would tangle life inextricably, would overthrow 
and slay the necessary duties—or because it is too 
sacred, from long hiding and long worship, to expose 
to the coarse wonder of the world, it is never known 
These die and make no sign. No one has known 
them but God alone. 

This is something of the solitude of the inner life, 
and no one can say that it is an evil solitude, unless 
one should dwell in it always to the loss of duty, and 
then it is solitude no longer; or unless its thoughts 
and emotions be evil in themselves. We ask if He, 
the Son of Man, did not possess this solitude; and we 
know He did. Within Him were incommunicable 
thoughts, a world of emotion so wholly different from 
that He lived among—so universal amid exclusive- 
ness, so infinite amid the finite; so seeing, among 
men who saw no further than the day, the slow 
growth of ages in truth and the final victory of good 
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unrolling before Him—that no life can be dreamt of 
as more inwardly alone. 

When all around Him was early enthusiasm of joy, 
He saw the end, the needful end of death. When He 
did the ordinary work of a teacher, living the common 
life of His companions, within He was in a death-and- 
life contest with the spirit of the world’s evil. When 
He spoke the simplest stories His mind was conver- 
sant with the deepest principles and all that should 
flow from their acceptance, and far, far beneath His 
stormy, sorrowful Jewish life, when it drew to its close 
in Jerusalem, there flowed the current of a will sub- 
dued by obedience to sacred peace. Then deep in His 
solitary soul, it was not the thought. of death He 
brooded on, but that of life; the vision he saw within 
was not the cross on Calvary and the mockery of 
those He saved, but the crown of accomplished 
labour and the smile of eternal love upon His Father’s 
face. Now and then His inner, lonely life came 
rushing to the surface when He was deeply moved. 
Verse after verse occurs to us when the disciples 
turned away, understanding not what He said; when 
words of profoundest sorrow or of wonderful joy broke 
from Him unawares. But always it was noble, human 
but divine, not of the temporal, but eternal world. 

Let us abide with Him also in this, as in the life 
with men. We cannot rid us, if we would, of this 
solitary life, but we may make it Christ-like, fill it 
with infinite hopes, holy musings, the love of man to 
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rule its thoughts, the vision of God’s Fatherhood to 
ennoble its emotions. 

For, though we do not enough consider it, we aie 
as much bound to be careful of that solitary inner life 
as we are to be of the outward one with men. f7rst, 
because of its insensible influence on our life with men. 
It is this which gives that subtle tone to our life on 
which all its music, concord or discord is based. It is 
this which makes that impression on men which they 
call our character; it is this which sends forth from us 
that spiritual influence which like the scent of a flower 
attracts men or repels, though the outward life and | 
appearance may be ugly in the first place, or beautiful 
in the second. The inner life reveals itself, not in 
detail, but in its spirit. What is in us is found 
out; or we find it out in others$ or rather it finds us 
out, comes to us gradually, silently, adds one im- 
pression after another of itself, till we have got an 
opinion of our companion, formulated we cannot tell 
how, till we feel and know his character. 

And it is this which most tells for good or evil on 
those who know us. We are for the most part wholly 
unconscious of the work we are doing, and we shall 
be always unconscious of it ; but, for that very reason, 
how watchful we should be to make our inner life 
holy, harmless, undefiled, the friend of justice, pity, 
and peace; aspiring, true and free ; so that these things 
may stream from us unconsciously. For when we 
look it in the face, it is an awful thought that we 
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cannot prevent our real character from doing its work 
among men, that what we are, not what we seem, is 
that which is really influencing others. Let your 
inner life be base, impure in thought, lying, wicked, and 
though you may wear the robes of an archangel of 
light, you are poisoning the lives of those around you. 
Many are the sermons preached on indirect influence, 
but not many trace it to its root, the solitary inner life 
of man. Make that noble, Christ-like, and you need 
not trouble yourself about your unconscious influence ; 
it is sure to do good in the world. 

Still further, this, is true if you be a producer, and 
send forth books, pictures, or music, if you speak 
speeches, or sermons) or lectures. Even through this 
work the tone of the inner life penetrates, and by that, 
more than by the actual thoughts or things expressed, 
your work influences; and as this sort of work goes be- 
yond the circle in which yu live, your responsibility is 
increased. If a book or a N ork of art be good, it will 
probably make the imprestion the creator of it in- 
tended it to make, more ot less, according to the 
intelligence or receptive power of the reader; but 
below that impression there will be another, the 
spiritual impression of character ; and that, which is the 
living force of the man himself, will remain infixed in 
the reader when the book or picture is forgotten, and 
form again and again a portion of the influence which 
will tell upon his acts and thoughts, Yherefore again 
if, beyond the pleasure which as artist a desire to 
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give, you wish your wotk to have a noble power over — 
lives, the way is, not to do your work with a conscious 
moral purpose, which destroys any art and in fact 
makes the work not art\at all and prevents it from 
giving true pleasure, but to take care that your whole 
inner life be ennobled, and, then your work will have, 
without your knowing it, a true moral power over 
men. 

This is, then, the first reason why we are bound to 
make our solitary inner life as pure and true as 
possible, because of its insensible influence over men. 

The second reason is, that it is lived with one other 
than ourselves, with God our Father. We are never 
really alone ; there is a silent Presence who sits in the 
midst of our heart, and sees all the wild work which 
goes on therein, takes note of every thought, is touched 
by attraction or repulsion towards every feeling: and 
out of all, day after day, is building up materials for 
judgment at the last. How few of us realize that 
truth of “ Thou, God, seest me;” that there are no 
secrets to Him, that the weight of concealment in 
which we cover our inward life, is to Him as clear as 
the day ; how few !—for otherwise how different would 
be that lonely world! We dare not expose half of it 
to our dearest, and yet we dare to lay it before the 
eyes of God. It is true He is wiser, more tolerant, 
more loving, more able to make excuse, for He knows 
all, than any earthly friend ; more just too than they 
can be, for He is not touched by capricious passion, 
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but for all that He is bound by His own nature to 
consume our evil. And He will. There is nothing 
wrong in that solitude of yours which He will not 
have to burn away, and to which He will not allot 
retribution. For all that secret life you are respon- 


sible to Him, responsible not as a slave to a master, 


but as a child to a father. 

Remember this, live in your silent heart before 
Him as you would wish to openly live before the 
person you love and honour best in the world. In 
temptation, do not strain to find Him far away by 
prayer; ask His help within you, for He is there. 
Hallow thought and feeling known to none, by con- 
fessing His presence and asking His smile. Do not 
be afraid of Him; lay everything before His love and 
justice. He lives in all that life of yours as a good 
and wise and loving father with a child whom he is 
training. So will your solitary life grow ever worthier, 
even towards that perfection which is found at last in 
union with the spirit of pure goodness. 

That is, then, all I have to say with regard to ee 
loneliness which exists in each one of us in the very 
midst of the busiest life in society. That loneliness 
rarely takes form in actual separation from mankind. 

But sometimes it does, sometimes it is necessary to 
make it real on the outside, sometimes the inward 
struggle, sorrow, or joy, is so overpowering that one 
must fly for a time from men, There are hours of 
crisis in life when we must isolate ourselves outwardly 
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from men. It is so, to give one instance, when one of 
those dread temptations comes, on victory over which 
depends our whole after life, when the very foundations 

of the soul are attacked, when the whole of the work 
given us to do by God is in danger}_ Give-way,and is 
the whole use of after-life is destroyéd, we are men, 
cast out, reprobate, fit only for death. Such was that ' 
crisis which Christ went into the desert for forty days 
to overpass, when alone He met ali the temptations 
which could come from the spirit of the Jewish world 
to the Messiah, any one of which yielded to would 
have ruined His mission, and with that the salvation 
and education of the world. 

At-such.a.time“the whole life, undisturbed, must 
be concentrated to overcome. We must not hide from 
the temptation, but face it boldly, see it in its results, 
weigh the fleeting pleasure and gain against the en- 
during loss, and throw ourselves, not in slothful despair, 
but in intensity of active will, upon God the strengthener 
of men. Silence, as of the desert itself—and indeed it 
is a wilderness where wild beasts roam ;—isolation from 
men are necessary then, and such a solitude is right. 
Only when we have the victory, and our lonely 
prayer and strife has brought angels to minister to us, 
we must go back with our Master to take up, with 
power won from God by resistance, the labour and 
the sorrow of life with men. 4 
_ Se too, \when passion rides high as the moon in 

heaven and floods the world for us with its light, who 
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does not know the unconquerable desire of solitude ? 
And such a solitude is not wrong if we take God with 
us into it, for then we can work off the elements in the 
passion which prevent us from doing the work of life; 
we can relieve our heart by letting loose a torrent of 
thought which, repressed by active life, threatened to 
choke the heart; in our loneliness we can, laying our 
passion before Him who loves us, purge it of its pos- 
sible evil and retain its good. ay 
~~ When sorrow, such sorrow as goes hand in hand 
with death, has left us the centre of an empty world, 
it is wise then, unless imperative duties forbid us, to 
seek for solitude. For the tenderest human touch 
is too rude then, and the lowest voice too loud 
and commonplace; we need quiet, and in such a 
solitude God and nature send strange comfort to 
their child. Their sympathy is silent, it does not 
intrude itself, it requires no answer, it understands 
our silence. God comforts us we know not how. He 
knows that we cannot pray, or think, or feel, so 
He prays for us, thinks for us, feels with us, and 
when we recover a little, we know that a Father has 
been with us. And nature, through which He lives 
and which does His work on us, does not press her 
love or sympathy upon us, never obtrudes her conso- 
lation. It seems to ignore us, and that itself is solace. 
But, as if unwitting of our presence, it pours its light 
and beauty, joy and peace around us, in moving 
waters and golden airs, in forest sounds, and the 
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deep secret of the sea, and ere we know it we are 
lured from ourselves and slowly won to life beeay, 
Such solitude is good. 

There are other circumstances also than those con- 
nected with temptation which make brief isolation 
wise. 

os It often happens to men much engaged in the world 
or in society, to women much involved in society, or 
much hampered with household management, that 
the world (I mean the visible, temporal and perishable 
things of life) so takes hold of them that the things 
of the soul and of the imagination, the things by their 
very nature eternal, are either forgotten or pushed 
away. The higher, nobler, holier life then grows cold; 
God becomes a mere name, immortal life with Him a 
far-off dream. (Life is sll moral, active, it may be 
true ; but it has lost its/inspiration and is done like a 
machine. Even the 







ife which belonged to imagina- 
tion and which gave/in youth joys so fine and pure 
that it seemed oneAived on mountain winds, in which 
so much of the Must and stain of the grim manu- 
factory of the world was cleansed, and we rose, “ as 
from a bath sparkling water,’—¢hat too has gone 
from us) The worldliness of work, or the worldliness 
of society has enslaved us, and we walk on our way, 
ashamed to feel how common, mean, and travel-stained 
is the life which once kept company with the divine— 
once had the wings of the eagle, and could endure the 
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Shall I say what Christ did when the worldliness 
of life pressed heavily on His heart, and threatened to 
shut out from His inner vision the glory and the dream ? 
He went into a mountain by Himself alone. There 
He communed with God and nature; there He re- 
stored in solitude of thought the heavenly vision of 
His Father and drank deep of power to live above 
the world ; there He made clear the founts of aspira- 
tion and took into His heart the grave simplicities, 
the quiet life, the spiritual calm of nature filled with 

I~ God. The truths which abide for ever, the love which 
,fills eternity, the order which moves through change, 
the all-encompassing perfection which embraces and 
reconciles earth’s imperfections, poured in the solitude _ 
their full stream into His heart; and He went back 
to life, restored, able to live above its power to crush 
the imaginative life or to chill the divine emotions. _J 

g Tha is your duty. Seclude now and then in life, 
when you feel the world too much for your heart and 
spirit, a period of solitude with God and nature. Se- 
clude it at whatever fancied loss of business, at what- 
ever risk you think it brings to domestic work, at 
whatever peril of forgetfulness you incur from the 
society you desert. Better much loss than the harden- 
ing of the heart; better any peril to business than 
forgetfulness that you are the child of God’s eternity ; 
better some trouble at home when you return, than 
the loss of all that makes life worth living, in the 
creeping mist. of drudgery unrelieved by dreams ; 
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better that society should forget you for a time than 
that you should cease to admire, forget to lose your- 
self in beauty, never possess again the enthusiasm at 
which the dull idiot Fashion mocks, like the monkey 
it is. Rescue yourself from this dreadful fate by a 
little timely solitude. Woeful it is to become a ma- 
chine for turning out work in the mills of politics, 
science, or business; woefuller still, as more degrading, 
is it to be the slave of fashionable society—to wander 
about in the same pen, among the same birds, with 
wings clipped to the orthodox pattern, and thought 
subdued to the usual commonplaces, doing always the 
same things, living in the same circle, finding all the in-. 
terests of life in the doings of the same people; never 
able to fly over the walls, ignoring the mountains and 
fields beyond and the life of man that moves among 
them; afraid to soar lest you should provoke well- 
bred astonishment—and, worst of all, under the abso- 
lute conviction that your life is the best, your social 
interests the highest, and your society the most de- 
lightful. A little solitude would save you from that 
melancholy state at which so many look in wonder 
and pity ; would enlarge your mind, open your heart, 
let God and life and nature in upon your slavery. 
Seize it before custom makes the chains too heavy to 
escape, before you learn, as too many have learnt, to 
hug them to their breasts, and swear they are all they a 
care for. Seek in solitude freedom. 

\ Lastly,\solitude may be imposed on you from with- 
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out, independent of your will. We are often isolated 
in youth, as Christ was in Nazareth. That is God 
saying to you—Get ready for the work you will have 
to do.” Such loneliness may be made happy; it ought 
to be made useful. In it we should learn the lessons 
of a quiet life, the lesson of obedience, of self-control, 
of self-knowledge, so far as an untempted man can 
learn them. Find out in this solitude your character 
and its powers, that you may be able to use them with 
quickness and presence of mind. Lay in stores of 
knowledge and thought, that you may have mate- 
rials for labour; supply your imagination with images 
and emotions which may make a long life beautiful ; 
learn to know God as your friend, Christ as your 
Saviour, while as yet the voice of the world does not 
deafen nor its mists dim the hearing and sight of the 
spirit; so that you may possess Him through the 
clamour of society, and “carry music in your heart, 
through dusky lane and wrangling mart.” Do not regret 
your solitude; learn to wait patiently, though to your 
eager spirit the quiet isolation may seem too long; 
for to wait well on God is the last need of life. The 
call to work will come when you are fit forit. He 
does not forget you. Solitude thus used in youth 
may make you a great man if you have the stuff of 
greatness ; it will surely make you a wise man—wise 
unto labour for men, wise unto eternal life with God. 
It is then the means of preparation for work. 


Ar>nd-once-mere; isolation is imposed on you by age. 
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Many of the friends of youth are gone. Work has 
become impossible; the face of things is changed ; 
the thoughts which once made the interest of your 
public life have given place to new, and you are now 
too old to take up the new; your interest in it is like 
the interest in a book, not as it once was, a matter of 
life and death. From every point you are pushed in 
life, as old age creeps on, to isolation from life among 
men. It is the natural fate; it sounds dreadful now, 
but we shall not be sorry then! we shall want our 
rest ; a little noiselessness, a little quiet, a little less 
of man, a little more of God to set us up before we 
begin again. 

l~ ‘ But remember to prepare in manhood for the soli- 
tude to come. If you have nothing, what misery will 
be yours when the days of dearth come near! What 
store are you laying up against that winter—what 
honey lies in your cell on which you may feed in your 
inner heart and feel the days go by, not wearily but 
gladly? It is wise to lay up images and thoughts; 
wise, to plant deep in memory times when life was full 
and joys deep, that we may have happy lands to go 
back to and to wander in and renew our youth. It 
is wiser still to lay up long memories of good deeds 
done to men; lives saved, struggling persons helped, 
the sorrowful and poor and lonely comforted all that 
wecould. These are the friends who even if all else is 
gone, sit in the loneliness of age with us, and take our 
hand in the fading light. 
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But it is wisest of all, to so remember all through life 
what we are and whither we are going—the source 
whence we came and the home to which we go—the 
bosom of God our Friend ; to so abide in faithful work 
for Christ, without among men, within in the solitude 
of thought, that when the last dread loneliness comes, 
and earth slips away from us, we may say with Him, 
“ T am not alone, for the Father is with me.” ’ 
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» SACRIFICE AND REWARD. 


NOVEMBER 22, 1874. 


“Then Jesus beholding him loved him, and said unto him, 
One thing thou lackest : go thy way, sell whatsoever thou hast, 
and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven : 
and come, take up the cross, and follow me. Then Peter began 
to say unto him, Lo, we have left all, and have followed thee. 
And Jesus answered and said, Verily I say unto you, there is no 
man that hath left house, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or 
mother, or wife, or children, or lands, for my sake, and the 
gospel’s, but he shall receive an hundredfold now in this time, 
houses, and brethren, and sisters, and mothers, and children, 
and lands, with persecutions ; and in the world to come eternal 
life.” ark x. 21, 28, 29, 30. 


HE story of which these words are the 
conclusion is one of the most interesting 
in the Gospels. A rich young man, 
touched to the heart by Christ’s teaching, 
came to him and asked what he should yet do to 
inherit eternal life. Christ asked him if he knew the 
moral law. “ All its commandments,” he answered, 
“have I kept from my youth up.” Yet he was not 
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satisfied: unlike the moralist, an ideal life had floated 
before him. Listening to Christ had made the desire 
stronger. “ What lack I yet?” he said eagerly. Then 
came ‘the answer, in which the higher life was laid 
before him in a demand of sacrifice of self. “ Sell what 
thou hast and give to the poor, and thou shalt have 
treasure in Heaven, and come and follow Me.” 

It was too difficult ; he turned and went away sor- 
rowful, for he had great possessions. And Christ, pity- 
ing him, said, ‘“ How hardly shall they that have riches 
enter into the kingdom of God.” It was the pity of one 
who lived a free and divine life for all who were in 
such unfortunate circumstances as wealth. Their life, 
Christ felt, was fettered, and the temptations to 
worldliness almost irresistible. It was hard for them, 
He thought, 

We can scarcely, in a country so devoted to 
getting rich, understand that such pity could be true. 
But there are some who do feel with Christ’s point of 
view. Those who live a free and joyous life, who only 
wish enough money for health and simple pleasure ; 
those who give their life with delight to knowledge 
like Faraday, those to whom this world is a dream in 
comparison with the larger world of God—these do 
honestly pity the rich because it is so hard for them, 
not only to enter into the kingdom of God, but also 
into those kingdoms of art and knowledge where the 
world is counted as nothing, where its maxims and 
ways, its opinions, rewards, and punishments are 
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weighed in the balance, found wanting, and despised. 
It is not difficult for such men to have the same pity 
for rich men that Christ had, and to have it without 
one touch of envy. 

But that was pity fora class. Christ’s pity was a 
special pity for the young man himself. He saw his 
soul visited by the dream of a more perfect life, he 
saw the rush of aspiration and its ravishing joy kindled 
by the dream, and then the dissolving of the dream 
and the return to commonplace. For one brief moment, 
as the young man talked with Christ, he had all but 
conceived the ideal. He came to the gate and saw the 
ineffable Paradise of the perfect life ; he looked in for 
a moment and heard its musical waters flowing; but 
he could not leave this world; and when he looked 
again the door was closed. It were impossible not to 
pity his after life. For he could never be the same 
again. 

He who has seen, even for an hour, the vision of 
what he might be, can never forget the vision. It 
haunts him with impossible beauty. He who has not 
had strength to give up the world for it, and yet sees 
it, is sorrowful for life. Christ saw that. He sees it 
too often in us. He knew what the young lord’s life 
would be—a broken way! and He pitied him for that. 
How hardly shall they that have riches enter into the 
kingdom of God. 

The disciples themselves as they listened felt the 
difficulty, ‘“‘ Hard? it is impossible! we could not 
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make this sacrifice, were we rich.” ‘“ With God in the 
heart,” replied Christ, “ what man alone cannot do, 
can be done.” And Hespoke thetruth. The history of 
all religions has made us aware of many men, first in 
rank, in fame, in wealth, who have given up all the 
world for the sake of the divine passion of love to God 
and man. Then Peter, as usual the first, spoke the 
mind of the rest: “We have done this, all has been left 
to follow Thee, what shall we have therefor, what re- 
ward?” It is plain they expected a worldly reward 
for a spiritual act. 

“It was very ill done of them,” we say, “ very sel- 
fishly thought, and no good could come of it.” That 
is the hard way in which we speak, but we forget, when 
we ask this fine spirituality from men who are beginning 
the higher life, that we ask more than human nature 
can then bear. We are asking of the student the self- 
denial of the scholar. Christ did not ask this; He 
was tender to spiritual childhood. He was satisfied 
with the seeds of affection. He knew if love was 
there it would grow, and that as their mind advanced 
and their love changed to higher love, the reward 
desired would also change. And so it did. It was 
not long before union with God through Him was all 
the joy they wished for. But, at the same time, He 
did not say no reward was to come. He asked for 
sacrifice, but He recognized their cry for something 
in return asa just cry. There shall be reward, He 
said. “There is no man who hath left,” &c. This 
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then is our subject, the sacrifice asked, and its re- 
ward. 

Of course I shall not speak of the whole question 
of sacrifice and reward. That would be too large a 
subject, but there are certain points connected with 
this story which will illustrate the subject, and which 
belong to the religious discussions of our own time. 

The sacrifice asked for here was to give up the 
whole world and its goods, to give them to the poor 
and to follow Christ. Is no one a Christian who does 
not utterly make it? If so, it is plain that there are 
very few in the world; and, moreover, that if it were 
made, the work of the world would not be done. 
Neither of these results could possibly have been 
intended by Christ. But it is just this which people 
who want to get Christianity into a dilemma impose on 
Christ. They say, looking at passages like this text— 
and they have said it in books again and again—that 
Christ meant us to strip off all our goods and give 
them to the poor, and to exile ourselves from all 
family ties; and that not to do this is to lose all 
pretence to Christianity. I answer them, first by giving 
the sensible explanation of the passage, that which at 
once occurs to common intelligence. Christ always 
asked for sacrifice of life, of self for God. That, He 
said, was the perfect life, and that is the principle. 
In this case a special form of the life was asked for, and 
for a special reason. The sacrifice of wealth was the 
special form, The special reason was this. Christ was 
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the founder of a new method of religion. In order 
to propagate that religion after His death He wanted 
missionaries. Everyone who joined His inner circle 
must accept that life at that time. The rich young 
man wished to become one of that circle, and the 
first thing he would have to do and the proof of it 
would be the sacrifice of his wealth. That stands to 
reason. No one could think of Paul or Xavier or 
Henry Martyn with great possessions without a smile 
at the incongruity. Apostolic work could not be done 
by a man with ten thousand a year. The special form 
of the demand was motived by special circumstances. 
And this sort of sacrifice is asked for from all who 
devote themselves to the missionary side of religion. 
And it is made; and those who have the heart to make 
it feel that it is natural and lies in the fitness of things. 

Nay, nay, it is to be made by all, these books say. 
That is simply to say that Christ was foolish, unprac- 
tical, and did not know either mankind or what was 
fit for the advance of the race; and it is that view 
of Him that they wish to drive us to. It is not very 
intelligent of them not to see that this form of sacrifice 
was the one Christ had to ask at that time, for the 
sake of His work, from all those who wished to join 
His missionary work. 

But it is not true that He would make that demand 
of all rich men, or that He made it of all who accepted 
Him even then. Such a demand would be contrary to 
the universal character of His religion, which was to 
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enter into the life of all classes, rich and poor, as a 
spirit. It would shut out all rich men from Christianity 
—and the souls of the rich are as precious in His eyes 
as those of the poor; and the fact is, that there are 
numbers of rich who follow Him as closely as the poor. 
Moreover, to make this demand of all would be absurd 
and wrong. Absurd—for if carried out, it would upturn 
society for no good. In fifty years all the industrious 
and intelligent would be rich again. Wrong—for it 
would degrade the poor to have competence without 
effort. Do you think Christ wished the poor demora- 
lized? Wrong, again, for wealth has its duties, its re- 
sponsibilities, and its own ideal life ; and though these 
are shamefully neglected, and though the ideal of a 
rich man’s life (using his wealth for great human ends, 
which is the true fulfilling in his case of the law of 
sacrifice) is scarcely even conceived in this country, yet 
for a rich man to give up all these duties and the rest, 
to take up a line of life for which he has no capacity 
and in which he would do harm, is not only a folly in 
which his life would be lost to the world, but also the 
sin of burying in a napkin the talents God has given 
him. Do you think Christ wishes that? Not at all. 
In many cases, to do it would be violating the spirit 
of His principle of sacrifice, by sticking fast to the 
letter of a special demand for a special form of it. The 
greater number of wealthy men are bound to keep 
their wealth, and to use it; but in obedience to the 
spirit of sacrifice. 
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2. All this kind of talk comes from persons being 
foolish enough to bind a spiritual idea down into one 
special form. And this they imagine was done by 
Christ—the essential spirit of that Life that loves to 
assume a million forms in a million things. It belongs 
by right to the idea of sacrifice that its spirit may 
express itself in a thousand ways; even in opposite 
ways in different men. It may be giving up of wealth 
in one man, it may be taking up its duties in another. 
One man may sacrifice himself by leaving those whom 
he loves, another by remaining at home. A true ideal 
of life, founded on such a principle as that of sacrifice 
of self for God, is a very Proteus, and to fix its fulfil- 
ment down to any particular form is ridiculous. Those 
who take this text of mine, and from it make on all 
men the claim I have spoken of, speak in total igno- 
rance of the way in which Christ thought, or the 
method in which Hetaught. They make His thinking 
as commonplace as their own, and His method as one- 
sided as that they adopt. His idea of sacrifice laid 
down no rules. It was a spirit of life which was to 
develop itself into its fitting form in and through each 
character, in and through each mode of life. It has as 
many modes of fulfilment as there are types of character 
and of work in the world. To ask any particular form 
of it from a number of different men is to turn it into 
ridicule. In the special example it was right of Christ 
to ask it in one way of the rich young man ; but if He 
had met another rich man the day after, He would, had 
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He seen fit, have asked him to make quite a different 
kind of sacrifice—‘Go to thine house and do there thy 
work among thy own people.” “ Take the principle,” 
He says, to all of us, “take the idea. Give up the world 
and self, and all that is of them, that you may serve 
God and man with all you have and are; let that prin- 
ciple work in your life till self is wholly lost.” Do you 
not see if you bind that down to one meaning, that 
you are trying to pour the ocean into a bottle! You 
are degrading the idea, for you are preventing it 
from making every kind of life religious; you are 
degrading Christ, for you are turning Him into a mere 
pedant of religion. The moment you have done it, 
you have lost the principle in a maxim, the spirit in a 
letter. 

That is one characteristic of the idea of sacrifice. 
It cannot be specialized. There is one more illustrated 
by the story, and the way the writers I mentioned talk 
of it. In one point the special demand made on the 
rich man is in accord with the whole idea of sacrifice. 
It is in its absoluteness. It asks us all to give up all 
our selfish life, all that is of the world, to follow His 
life. ‘It is an impossible demand,” say these persons. 
“Tt can never be fulfilled. Therefore Christ’s religion 
is no religion for man, and He Himself was an enthu- 
siast, who did not know what He was about.” On the 
contrary, whatever one may say of the method, it was 
conceived, grasped, and carried out with absolute 
clearness of view. Whatever we may think of it, 
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Christ understood it; and it was not only distinctly 
original, He knew it was original. What it was in 
one part of it, is plainly illustrated in this story. It 
did not say, like the moral law—this do and you shall 
live, and you can doit. It did say, and that in a con- 
trast He frequently laid stress upon, “ This ideal life 
I set before you is far beyond mere conformity with 
law. It is perfection, God’s perfection. You can never 
fully reach it; you shall not live by doing it com- 
pletely, that is impossible; but you shall live by loving it 
and labouring towards it. The more you labour towards 
it, the more you will love it ; and the more you labour 
and love, the higher, the more unreachable, the more 
glorious it will appear. It will for ever transcend 
eternal endeavour; but it will for ever kindle eternal 
love. It will therefore secure eternal progress, and a 
righteousness that will as far exceed the righteousness 
of the law, as God exceeds Moses. The morality of the 
law is measurable, it stops at a certain point. A man 
can say, ‘Allthese have I kept from my youth up.’ The 
righteousness I put before you is immeasurable, it is 
as infinite as God. A man can never, never say, ‘I 
know, and have kept it all.’” 

That was Christ’s method, a very distinct one, one 
clearly divided from the method of all the moralists 
that have ever lived. It is well illustrated by His 
answer, “If thou wilt be perfect, sell what thou hast, 
and give to the poor.” It is still better illustrated— 
being put universally, not for a particular case—in 
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His saying, “Be ye perfect, even as your Father in 
Heaven is perfect.” He asks, you see, the impossible, 
and it lies in the very nature of such a method that its 
demands are impossible even in Heaven, much more 
on earth, of realization. Writers, therefore, who say 
of Christ, that in making impossible demands, He 
showed Himself as a mere enthusiast, who did not 
understand what He meant, talk nonsense. Nothing is 
plainer to those who study His life, than that He had a 
method which He had chosen consciously, which His 
whole intellect, as well as His spirit, carefully clung to 
as the best. 

It remains to ask, Was it a high method, higher 
than that of the moralist? I hold it was, that it was 
not only the only true method to bring man nearer to 
God, but that best fitted to educate, spur, and ennoble 
all those powers in man that serve the progress of 
mankind. On its being followed depends the fortune 
of the race. It is by believing in, loving, and following 
illimitable ideals that man grows great. Their very 
impossibility is their highest virtue,‘and awakens the 
highest virtue. They live before us as the image of 
that into which we are to grow for ever. They hold 
up before us the vision of divine perfection, ravish us 
with its beauty, so that we do those things which finite 
morality would never urge us todo. They kindle in 
us unfading aspiration, intense love, so that we cannot 
rest an instant in pursuit of them and in doing all we 
canfor them. They keep up in us the deeper energies, 
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the more passionate longings which have no place in 
the world of the moralist. We cannot help, if we have 
seen them, living towards them from youth to man- 
hood, from manhood till death ; and we die, still long- 
ing, still loving, still aspiring, and through them and 
their life convinced of our immortal life in immortal 
progress. That is better, more useful, more glorious 
and beautiful for man to live by, than the standard of 
morality. 

I maintain, then, that the very objection made 
against such a demand of sacrifice as Christ asked of 
men—that it is impossible—is no valid objection ; 
it is contained in the deliberate method of Christ, and 
it is the best possible way of securing a progressive 
spiritual life for the individual and the race. 

I turn now to the question of Reward as illustrated 
by the answer of Christ. For every life of sacrifice 
there is a recompense, of which we are to take thought, 
as a support and impulse of such life, and as giving us 
joy in it. We feel that such reward is natural and 
necessary, when we feel most sensibly and most 
nobly; and Christ Himself felt so also. He did not 
hesitate to promise recompense—treasure in heaven, 
eternal life, a hundredfold more than all we surrender 
in this present life. He bade us hope, and live by 
hope. 

But it is the custom now to say that we are to live 
the high life without a single hope of future reward ; 
that to expect or desire the rewards Christ offered is 
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to set religion on a basis of selfishness. I think that 
assertion unintelligent also, though it is high-minded. 
But high-mindedness, without an intelligent grasp of 
the nature of the subject, or of the human nature with 
which a religious theory of life has to deal, is a useless 
thing, and only ends by doing harm to the cause of 
man. That sort of unselfishness is a good pious cry 
on the lips of the opponents of Christianity ; but there 
is really no selfishness at all in the doctrine of rewards 
according to Christ, nor does it minister to selfishness. 
Some theologians have maintained a selfish theory ; 
but they, as well as the persons who attack Christianity 
on this score, wholly mistake the teaching of Christ, 
chiefly because they run away with the notion that He 
was wanting in common sense because He was enthu- 
siastic. On the contrary, I maintain—and it would 
not be difficult to prove the position—that the great 
characteristic of Christ among all the prophets of the 
world, is that supreme common sense which does not 
follow fancies, but law, and which, because it follows 
law, lasts as a practical power in the world. Look at 
this case. Christ promises reward for a life of sacrifice. 
But what sort of reward? Rewards naturally con- 
nected with the acts, following from them, and con- 
tained in them, as a flower follows from, and is 
contained in, the seed. The use of the word reward, 
owing to the arbitrary way in which rewards are given 
in the world, like sugar-plums to a child for telling the 
truth, confuses the thought, and is the cause of the 
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confusion of thought, about Christ’s doctrine. The 
better word, which itself explains the doctrine, is 
fruits. The demand of those who impugn Christianity 
on this ground of the selfishness of its rewards, would 
be right if spiritual acts or a spiritual state of mind 
were followed by rewards that have no vital connection 
with them, are arbitrarily assigned, and are of a different 
quality from the spiritual act or state, of such a kind, for 
example, as those expected at first by the apostles— 
crowns and material prosperity in an earthly kingdom 
for sacrifice of self. But that is not the sort of reward 
promised by Christ. His rewards followed of necessity 
on the acts, might be predicted of them as certainly as 
fruits of a healthy tree. Christ would have violated 
the law of Nature and God had He ever allotted mate- 
rial rewards or selfish rewards of any kind to spiritual 
or unselfish acts. “What!” He would have said, ‘do 
you expect to get grapes from thorns? No, grapes come 
out of grapes, and more abundantly.” That marks 
another point. The fruits are multiplied results. The 
seed of corn appears in time as the ear, multiplied fifty, 
sixty, a hundredfold. It is entirely in accord with the 
order of physics to expect multiplied fruit of the 
same kind from spiritual acts; and he who does them 
reaps reward of them in a tenfold power of them, in a 
tenfold capacity for, and knowledge of, love and faith 
and truth. To deny this is to fly in the face of the 
order of the universe ; to say that to expect it, and live 
for it, is selfish, isan absurd abuse of terms, and a want 
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of reason. To live, hoping for the reward of a more un- 

selfish life, and becoming more unselfish as one hopes 
and acts for such a life, is it not too ludicrous to call that 
a selfish motive? And experience shows that it does 
not encourage or produce selfishness. Those who 
laboured for this joy set before them, and made it their 
motive, have been the most unselfish of the race ; nor, 
indeed, with such a conception living in them, and 
obeyed by them, could they be otherwise. EreYBD 

The statement of the unbeliever on these points 
has no sense at all as an argument against Chris- 
tianity. 

I will illustrate, in conclusion, the whole of this view 
from Christ’s answer to the disciple’s question, “ What 
shall we have therefor?” “There is no man,” He says, 
“who hath left,” &c. A double reward, you see; mani- 
fold more of the things given up, and eternal life. 
“Well,” the objector says, “whatever you may say ofthe 
second the first is surely worldly, not spiritual!” That 
Ideny. The spiritual act they did was, through love 
of the teaching of Christ, to leave all and join them- 
selves to Him. But He was the founder of a vast 
spiritual communion, of a Church—a spiritual king- 
dom, whose citizens were all sons of God, and there- 
fore brothers and sisters one of another. Naturally 
the reward, the fruit they reaped, was loving union with 
all these, and it followed on the act as a necessary 
result. Now do you understand what Christ was think- 
ing of? 
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The man who, following Christ, gave up lands, 
houses, goods, and family ties, received them tenfold, 
but not in a way which could serve his selfishness; on 
the contrary, in a way which increased the spirit of a 
larger love. He found every house of the communion 
open to him because he was a brother in Christ; poor, 
he was made a sharer in the goods and lands of the 
communion, on the principle that he also would share 
with all, for love’s sake, as brothers one of another. 
Young, he found in every elder man and woman a 
father and a mother; in every one of his own age a 
brother and a sister. Old, he found in all the young 
ason and daughter. A common love of one Master 
bound all together in a love like that of their Master 
for them. Truly they received manifold more in this 
present life. 

Could that immense and pregnant idea be a source 
of selfishness? Why, it was impossible! It expanded 
all their interests and all their powers by an infinite 
extension of their love. It lifted them far above the 
narrow circle of an isolated family into union with 
mankind. At first the circle was limited, but as the 
idea grew, they grew with it into larger thoughts. As 
they felt it work in them their energy deepened, their 
love went forth beyond the exclusiveness of the Jew, 
of the Greek, of the Oriental, to make them brothers 
of all nations, to carry the good tidings of love to all 
people and kindred and tongues, and as day by day 
they taught to a larger circle, and the Christian Church 
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grew, they conceived at last a universal family, in 
which they had indeed fathers, mothers, brothers, 
sisters, sons, and daughters, all self-devoted to each 
other, dead and living, in heaven and in earth. “For 
this cause,” says St. Paul, “I bow my knees unto the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, of whom the whole 
family in earth and heavenis named.” It is a glorious 
vision, and he who can think that such a fruit of follow- 
ing Christ, a vast human life in love of all, an infinite 
union with all through self-devotion, is a reward that 
ministers to selfishness, is unable to think truly through 
prejudice. Indeed it isa reward in all points analogous 
to that offered to us by the apostles of the religion, as 
it is called, of humanity, except only in one point, that 
Christ’s religion says this vast family, and each member 
of it, live, love, devote themselves to one another, labour 
for the progress of the whole, not only during sixty 
years of a limited life, but in an eternal life. 

This is the last point. Eternal life is another re- 
ward promised by Christ. It is asserted that as a 
motive it is selfish, and encourages selfishness. Whe- 
ther that bold statement be true or not, depends on 
what the eternal life is. If it is mere earthly happi- 
ness made greater in Heaven, and we are to do good 
for the sake of winning that, then the assertion is right. 
But it is nothing of the kind. It is a spiritual life, it 
is likeness to God, it is itself self-sacrifice, it exists along 
with, and often grows out of sorrow, pain, and perse- 
cution. If so, it cannot be mere earthly happiness, it 
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cannot be a material reward. Christ does not confine 
it to another life. He says His followers possess it in 
this world. He that believeth on Me hath everlasting life 
—s passed from death to life; neverdies. It may co- 
exist then with that which the world calls misery. Even 
in my text He says, the disciples shall possess these 
rewards, “ with persecutions.” It cannot, then, be ma- 
terial ease or happiness. So far the element of self is 
shut out from it. It must be spiritual blessedness—a 
spiritual reward vitally connected with a spiritual life. 
And so it is. Each spiritual thought and act and 
feeling brings forth its own spiritual fruit, and that 
fruit is more plenteous than the seed. Love doubles 
itself and its power by loving. Truth in us increases 
by being true. Mercy, purity, faith, hope, bring forth 
themselves in multiplied abundance. The sum of 
them all is a life with God and in God, and that is 
eternal life, a state of the soul. It is life for ever be- 
coming more life; and the highest expression of that 
life is immortal, ever labouring, ever multiplying love, 
or, to put it better, in St. John’s words—“ God is love, 
and he that dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God and God 
in Him.” It is to a fuller perfection of that that 
we look forward in the world to come. It is to be- 
coming more intensely at one with the life which is 
universal love that we aspire when we say we labour 
for God and man in the hope of eternal life. 

To live with that motive on earth, to live with the 
passionate desire for its continuance and progress for 
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ever—can any reasonable person call that selfish? 
Why, it cannotbe. It cannot be selfish to make one’s 
whole life an aspiration and an act towards unselfish- 
ness. It cannot be selfish, for the smallest selfishness 
maims it as a life, and continued selfishness stupefies 
or kills it. It cannot be selfish, for it puts before a 
man, as the glorious goal to which he runs, union with 
God, whose highest definition is—He who gives Him- 
self away for ever, who lives only by living through 
love in the life He gives to the universe of nature and 
the universe of spirit. 








XVII. 


THE CHILDHOOD OF GOD. 


“And the child grew, and waxed strong in spirit, filled with 
wisdom : and the grace of God was upon him.”—Lvzfe ii. 4o. 


power, and wisdom, and goodness of a 
perfect man. It was inevitable that this 
should be the case in early times among men not 
capable of abstract thought. We see the same thing 
working in our children, even in ourselves. In prayer, 
in thanksgiving, in the going forth of feeling to Him, 
however much our purer reason denies God’s visible 
personality, we represent Him to ourselves in human 





form. 
It is a tendency which, indulged in too far, has pro- 


duced great evils and awakened the strongest opposi- 
tion. In the present day scientific study of all kinds, 
ah 
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as well as philosophy, have set themselves against 
any anthropomorphic representation of God. If there 
be a God, they say, conceive Him through Nature. 
I have no objection. In fact, the immense increase 
of knowledge forces us to reform our intellectual con- 
ception of God ; and he would be a fool indeed who did 
not use all means whatever of enlarging and ennobling 
that conception. Moreover, if we believe in God, all 
the new knowledge comes from Him, and is intended 
to reveal more of Him to us; and when we receive 
it, we take it not only for its own sake, but that we 
may lead all the ideas we receive from it back to their 
source, and find them completed and harmonized in our 
idea of Him. All sciences end in theology. Therefore 
it is with joy and the kindling hope of reaching higher 
truths about the Divine that we listen to all that men 
of science tell us. We know, if they do not, that 
Nature is the body of God, and that it reveals Him 
as our body and its organs and their functions reveal 
our thought. In its myriad-minded work it discloses 
the myriad-minded God. “The invisible things of 
Him from the creation of the world are clearly seen, 
being understood by the things that are made, even 
His eternal power and Godhead.” Weare bound then, 
if we would have a worthy theology, to be, if not stu- 
dents of science, at least students of the results of 
science. 

And it is just the same with that part of art which 
addresses the sense of beauty and its pleasure in 
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Nature. Art, in representation of natural beauty of 
landscape and of form, has more than doubled the 
range of its work, both in painting and poetry. Al- 
most the whole natural world has been laid under 
contribution by art with an intensity and a universa- 
lity unknown before; and if we are wise, and know 
our time and our needs, we ought to be able to take 
all the ideas pertaining to beauty and form which we 
receive through art concerning Nature, and lead them 
upwards also to ennoble and enlarge our idea of God. 

All, then, that we knew previously of infinite order, 
of harmony within diversity, of thought as Lord and 
King of matter, of beauty as its soul, of infinite evolu- 
tion, of infinite love brooding in the world of Nature, 
of ever new weaving and reweaving, forming and re- 
forming, has been indefinitely increased through the 
new work of science and of art. What is the result, 
what should be the result, for us who believe in God? 
We should say with great gratitude, “ Our intellectual 
and imaginative conception of God as pure Thought 
and pure Beauty has also been indefinitely increased, 
our whole theology is widened.” And this is what 
science and art have done for us; only in their doing 
of it we have got rid of the Humanity of God, of the 
conception of His personality. 

Is this all we need to know of God? Are we sa- 
tisfied with a God who contents our intellect and 
our sense of beauty—with God conceived as pure 
Thought through knowledge, or pure Beauty through 
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art? We have certainly got rid of anthropomorphism 
and of personality; but are we much the better for 
getting rid of them? Does it give us all we want, 
or, indeed, is it the highest conception we can form 
of God, to say He is the universe of Nature conceived 
as Matter, or the universe of Nature conceived as 
Thought, or the mind of Nature conceived as Har- 
mony and Beauty and impersonal Love? 

It seems to me that as many evils follow on the ex- 
clusive representation of God as impersonal Thought 
or Beauty or Love as follow from the exclusive repre- 
sentation of Him as having a human personality. 
What are we todo? This—let us take all the ideas 
we win from the world of Nature and form out of 
them part of our conception of God. But the world 
of Humanity is more important than the world of Na- 
ture, and we ought to conceive God also through it; 
we ought to add to the thoughts we have won of Him 
from Nature others which we gain through Man, and 
the first and most natural way of thinking of Him is 
as perfect Manhood, It was that idea that Christ 
gave to us in a way fitted for the conscience and 
the spirit. God was our Father in heaven, who was 
absolutely good, and who loved us utterly and wished 
us to be as good and as loving as Himself, and worked 
with us for that purpose. God was placed in a human 
relation to us, and we conceived Him, not only as 
Thought and Beauty, but as a righteous Person and a 
divine Father, whose Spirit was the source of truth 
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and love and pity and justice. He was made per- 
sonal, and put into personal, moral, and spiritual rela- 
tions to us. It was the highest anthropomorphism. 

Add, then, to the conception of God we have re- 
ceived from science and art that which we have re- 
ceived from Christ ; add, that is, to infinite Thought 
and Beauty, the idea of an infinite Person, with a will, 
a character, a sense of right, a power of love and truth 
and justice such as we possess, but freed from sin 
and infinitely extended—and we possess a conception 
of God of which we need not be otherwise than justly 
and nobly proud. Only guard it by remembering 
always that in saying that God is personal, we do not 
mean to say that His personality is the same as ours, 
but only that there is that power in Him by which 
He can make Himself personal in us and for us, and 
that He is the source of personality such as we con- 
ceive it. Infinite Thought, infinite Beauty, infinite 
Love and Truth and Righteousness, infinite Hu- 
manity, infinite Personality—all are His; but they 
do not fully express Him, and to take any one of 
them and limit our idea of Him to that alone is evil 
and leads to evil. For we must remember that if we 
conceive God as Man exclusively, we are sure to pro- 
duce as much evil as if we conceive God as Nature 
exclusively. 

Do we not know how evil it is? Theology has 
taken this idea of God conceived of as a Man, and so 
exclusively dwelt upon it that it has given birth to 
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all kinds of wrong and idolatrous ideas about God. 

I need not dwell on the various phases in which this 
special one-sidedness has appeared. God has been 
conceived and represented as a kind of Cesar, a great 
king and warrior, of irresponsible power, whose will 
was His only law and not His will limited by right; 
whose might made His right; a tyrant and no more. 
He has been conceived as a great Philosopher alone, 
or a great Judge alone, or as a great Creator alone, or 
as a Mechanician, divided from His universe, arranging 
the whole and leaving details to themselves. And all 
these ideas, because they stood alone and limited our 
idea of God, brought forth evils on evils. Take them 
all, take every one you can gain, and they will each 
modify the other and lead you on to higher ideas. 
Take one only, and it will corrupt in your hands. 
This, then, is conclusive. The conception of God 
through Man is good when it takes into it all the 
ideas we receive of Him from Nature; evil when it 
does not. The conception of God through Nature is 
good when it takes into it all the ideas we receive of 
Him through Humanity; evil when it does not. And 
our whole conception of Him ought to be drawn from 
all that we learn from Nature and all that we learn 
from Humanity. On that ground we have almost end- 
less means of expanding our idea of God ; and anthro- 
pomorphism, instead of degrading or rendering false 
that idea, is of the highest use possible in ennobling it 
and making it more true. Only, as I say, it must be 
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complete. When we frame an idea of God through 
Man we must take the whole of Man. Is that done? 
One instance will occur at once to you of the contrary, 
which will not only illustrate the evil of limitation of 
thought in this matter, but also, when corrected, the 
amazing expansion and ennobling of the idea of God 
which is given by its correction. Men have conceived 
God only as masculine, and not feminine. He thinks, 
feels, acts like a man in their thoughts, never like a 
woman. The result of this one-sided way of thinking 
was that all kinds of horrors were connected with His 
action, and all kinds of wicked feelings attributed 
to Him, in which the conception of Christ also shared. 
At last Roman Catholicism invented the Virgin and 
added her to the Godhead. We cannot do that; but 
if we want to correct our idea of God, and to ennoble 
it, one of the first things we have to do is to add to it 
all the noble characteristics of womanhood. Take the 
distinct elements which belong to that, and which are 
for ever different from those that belong to manhood, 
and making the necessary abstractions, add them to 
your growing conception of God. Fix your mind on 
this, even for one week, and you will be delighted to 
find how much your conception of God will grow in 
breadth, in nobility, in completeness—amazed to find 
how much you have omitted from it, into how many 
mutilated, harmful, and even base ideas of Him you 
have fallen by conceiving Him through only half of 
Humanity. 
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To go still further on the same path, men have con- 
ceived God as having the characteristics which belong 
to different periods of Man’s life. In formative art, in 
poetry, in the visions of the heart, He has been re- 
presented to the imagination of men as a man in the 
prime of life when they desired to conceive Him as 
fulness of intellect and power; as eternal and strong 
old age when they wished to conceive Him as the 
fulness of eternal wisdom: and of both these modes 
we have examples in the Bible. That which the poets 
and artists have done in this way we ourselves do con- 
tinually in our thoughts, as different experiences and 
trials lead us to imagine God differently ; and in this 
way, in this twofold effort, they and we have certainly 
developed into greater variety the spiritual and intel- 
lectual idea of the Supreme. But one representation 
of Him has been omitted or but very rarely touched ; 
and it is this which I shall lay before you to-day 
with all the thoughts connected with it. 

I cannot recall any instance in which God has been 
conceived as the Eternal Child, in which the attri- 
butes of such perfect youth and childhood as we can 
shape in our thought have been added to our idea of 
the Highest. This we need to do, and this is sug- 
gested to us by the childhood of Him who was the 
express image of the Father. 

The first sight we have of God revealed in Man, is 
God revealed in Christ the Child. The second is of 
God revealed in youth, when, after twelve years, we 
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find the Saviour in the Temple ; and, looking up from 
the Revealer of the Infinite God to the Infinite One 
Himself, we conceive the glorious elements of perfect 
childhood and perfect youth as existing in Him, and 
we do so with a reverence which takes into itself a 
great and dear delight. 

In that exquisite unconsciousness of self which be- 
longs to childhood, and which adorns it with the 
beauty of an eternal morning, we recognize one of the 
elements of the Divine Perfection. Though all His 
works are known to Him from the beginning, yet 
they are known without any work of the reflective 
faculty, such as we possess, upon them. They have 
not been thought out nor thought upon. They are © 
done at once—thought, act, and will being as one—no 
passing from one to the other, no meditation, no sense 
of the possible or the impossible—infinite wisdom and 
power acting as a child acts. 

We are wearied with a thousand thoughts and ques- 
tions. We have to build up our acts in meditation ; 
we ask whether they are right or wrong, wise or 
foolish, whether they are likely to fail or succeed, 
whether our motive is selfish or unselfish, whether the 
end is noble or worth the pains, whether we shall 
reach an end at all—at every step we are self-con- 
scious. In the child there is nothing of that. In God 
there is nothing of it. And with its absence is per- 
petual blessedness, impossibility of weariness, in- 
tensity of life, and I believe, the very depth of per- 
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sonality. For by this absence of self-consciousness 
the child throws itself into the life of all it loves and 
sees and hears. Things are living to it which are 
dead to others. It lives in the most wondrous worlds 
of tale and fancy and they are real to it ; and wholly 
absorbed in this life other than its own, and loving it 
with all its heart, it possesses that personal life in 
its fulness which we want, which we only reach now 
and then in those rare moments of deep passion, when 
love of some great thought, or of ideal truth or beauty, 
or of man or woman have made us wholly forget our- 
selves, and live in the life of the universe or in the 
lives of men. 

This is the essence of God’s life—life in the life of 
all things and souls which have flowed from Him; no 
single attribute of His Being felt or known within 
Himself but felt and known in that and those whom 
He has made the outward form of His thought and 
spirit, so that God’s life is that intensity of love which 
loses self, to speak humanly, in that which it creates 
and loves. 

And that is the deepest root of what we mean by 
God’s personality. It is in those rare moments when 
we have passed utterly beyond our own circle of self 
that we feel most a person, most a distinct and living 
soul. God has that glorious sense of Being at every 
moment of His infinite existence, never shadowed for 
an instant by what we should call a return into our- 
selves, never lost, as we lose it, when after losing self, 
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self leaps up within us and cries, “Where have you 
been away from me, how is it you have forgotten 
me?” Death comes back at the cry, personality 
seems to slip away from us, we ask again ‘what we 
are,’ we doubt whether ‘we are or are not; in fact, 
we cease to be—we take up again the weary task of 
becoming. 

These are some of the things which belong to the 
idea of the Eternal Childhood of God. Intensity of 
life, depth of personality held in the absence of self- 
consciousness. Further, do you not see that such a 
life can have no age, nor ever be older after millions 
of years have gone by than it was millions of years 
before? Like the child, it has no past, no future—it 
abides in an ever-present ; it looks neither behind nor 
before ; it has no memory, no prophecy ; it sees all 
that was and will be at the same moment, and its in- 
finite knowledge makes it for ever young. Yes, it 
seems to me that if, after long searching, it were once 
granted to mortal eyes to see in a vision in that so- 
lemn dreamland into which we enter once or twice 
in life, that form which God might afford us as a 
symbol of Himself, we should see a child with the 
awful light of eternity within its eyes, and the smile 
of unfathomable joy upon its lips. 

For this idea we add also to our conception of God 
from childhood: that there is eternal rapture in His 
Being. Our thoughts of God are solemn, sublime, } 
tinged often with a certain gloom of solitude; we 
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unconsciously link to our thought of His ceaseless 
work some vain touch of weariness, some sense of 
struggle. It is wise, then, to turn to the thought of 


Ligtints- eternal youth, which is renewed for ever in 


jue 


making all things ever new; which sees all things as 
childhood sees them, with the dew of morning on 
them, without a shade of languor or satiety ; which 
finds in the never-ending creation of new things in 
thought, and in that which men call matter, never- 
ending rapture—that matchless, radiant rapture which 
we know the shadow of when we create. It is only 
God whose pleasure has never been dimmed by a sense 
of incompleteness in things thought and done; whose 
delight is endless, because each thing He gives birth 
to is intensely loved by Him—Him the Eternal Poet, 
whose poem is, for us, Nature and Human-kind—Him 
who rejoices for ever like a child. 


“ Add to this, and from childhood also, into whose 


face we look and catch the vision of innocence—un- 
utterable, self-delighting Goodness ; not goodness won, 
as ours is, by struggle, and bearing on it the stains of 
sorrow, but goodness, spontaneous, necessary, from 
everlasting to everlasting; goodness to which evil is 
non-existent, which knows not and cannot know evil, 
which does not contend with that which we call evil, 
but sees it as the shadow which goodness casts in an 
imperfect nature, a shadow which must pass away 
when that nature is made perfect—a goodness there- 
fore which has all the exquisite joy of innocence with- 
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out its ignorance—all its naturalness of life without 
its foolishness, and without its dulness. 

These are some of the thoughts of God we win when 
we think of Him as the Eternal Child. And these 
thoughts ought to be dear to us, for so we add charm 
and joy and rapture, and a wonderful hope of glorious 
youth to come, and the feeling of the heart when of 


a dewy morning we walk out in new-born spring—to | 


our religion and our life with God. Solemn, grave, 
and stately with many sorrows is our life with the 
Eternal One, when we sit surrounded by long years 
of trial, sin, struggle, painful victory, in the chambers 
of our own heart—looking wearily forward to the long 
years to come in which day by day we shall renew the 
battle and set our face steadfastly to our Jerusalem 
with Christ. Within ourselves, within our memories 
our hopes and fears we seem to worship a God whose 
first-born is sorrow and whose law is trial, even to the 
breaking of all but the last cord of the heart. It 
seems as if we were saved only, so as by fire, in the 
supreme agony of being when it asserts its immortality 
against the phantom Death. It is thus looks our 
religion, our life and worship when we find our God 
only within the circle of our own experience. Pass 
out of that experience now and then, see God without 
the sphere of the thoughts of manhood, womanhood, 
and age, and as within the sphere of eternal youth, 
eternal childhood—worship Him not only as the Lord 
who heals sorrow and forgives sin, and brings you 


re 
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back from wandering, but as the ever joyful, ever 
young Delight, whose life is rapture because His life 
is unconscious Love. That will take you somewhat 
out of yourself, make small your sorrows, dip in for- 
getfulness your sins, fill your lips with praise, and put 
a new song in your heart. It makes life happier to 
consciously conceive and worship the Eternal Happi- 
ness. It takes away the curse of time to know and 
love for His beauty the Eternal Youth. It refreshes, 
as with the cool rain of the even, the languid meadows 
of later life, where every blade of grass is a thought 
and every flower a feeling, when we realize, in an hour 
of divine inspiration, that there abides for us an eternal 
' childhood in the Eternal Childhood of God. 

Lastly, see how much that does for you, how much 
beauty and largeness it adds to your thought of Him 
you worship. Take the method and do the same 
kind of work for every period of the life of manhood 
and womanhood, and your thought of God will grow 
in grandeur and in breadth. Pass from the characters 
of ordinary human life to those of the lives of great 
and inspired men and women, persons of genius and 
power and keen feeling and matchless love and vic- 
torious holiness and piercing truth—the prophets and 
poets and philosophers and teachers and healers and 
saviours of the race—and collect into one thought all 
the elements in them which are highest; pass from 
individuals to nations, and collect into your thought 
of one Being all the ideas in their world-wide develop- 
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ment which the national life of all nations has wrought 
out at large and handed down to us; pass from nations 
to the whole of the human race—see it in its entirety 
—grasp and conceive the ideas and feelings which rule 
it in their most universal form. Expand them, idealize 
them into perfection, and when you have done all in 
this ascending series, add them to your conception of 
God. Have you then conceived Him as Heis? No! 
no, but you have wonderfully enlarged and ennobled 
your thought of Him. 

Can you go further still? Oh, certainly. Take the 
whole of Nature and all the knowledge you have 
gained of it: see it in its infinite detail, then generalize 
into a few great ideas all that you have learned from 
the detail ; pass beyond this earth into the infinite 
worlds of space—beyond the flaming walls—weary 
imagination with the thoughts which are born in you, 
as you pierce into the ineffable silence and darkness 
of the spaces beyond our star cluster where other star 
clusters float—and add all the ideas you then conceive 
to your conception of God. Do more; people all these 
worlds with living spirits, different no doubt from us, 
but all at least the same in this—that all think and all 
love ; imagine the countless myriads of spirits which 
live, and all have their source and their end,~-their 
thought and their love, of God and by Him and 
through Him—and have you found Him yet? No— 
not so as to exhaust Him. But you have indefinitely 
enlarged and ennobled your conception, and you know 
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that He whom you worship is worthy of your wor- } 
ship. 

Then are you at rest. Not because you have done 
all, not because your conception has attained finality, 
but because you have formed as adequate an idea of 
God as is possible to you, and you know that it will 
continue to expand. Every new extension of know- 
ledge, every new secret science wrests from Nature, 
every new idea wrought into form through the pro- 
gress of man, every new representation of beauty that 
art makes—every new development of human feeling 
and work in every sphere of human activity, will swell 
and dignify your conception of the divine and universal 
One who is also your Father. Till at last you will 
know—in that vivid way in which one does know 
spiritual truth—that such thought and such growth of 
thought about God will be immortal and form the 
ground of your immortality. It cannot be that this 
mighty Idea, in me, in all my fellow-men, once we 
have possession of it, should die in us: infinitely 
worthy in itself it makes those who have it infinitely 
worthy. The thought is by itself eternal and guaran- 
tees eternity to those who think it. In itself by its 
essence it is immortal. I who think it am immortal. 
It is in God who lives for ever—I who think it am also 
in God for ever. 





AV LLL. 


THE LIGHT OF GOD IN MAN. 
PENTECOST, 1876. 


“ That was the true light, which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world.” —Fohu i. 9. 


HESE words were written many years 
after Christ had left the earth, and they 
were written expressly from the spiritual 
point of view—that is, they refer to the 

inward light of Christ’s spirit in men’s hearts, not to 

the outward light which He manifested through His 
earthly life. The light is the divine indwelling of 

Christ’s spirit in the soul. It belongs, we are told, to 

every man that cometh into the world. It is not given 

at random or by favouritism, as some decide; it is 
not given at baptism, and not without baptism ; it is 
not given through man or man’s ordinances: all these 
and similar statements are added to the Scriptures. 
U 
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It is simply, we are told, the light in every man that 
is born, God’s light in us, the uncreated fountain of 
all that is true, and good, and beautiful, and kind. 

When we grasp a truth, and the exquisite pleasure 
of knowing what is true abides with us like a noble 
guest ; when we conquer a selfish or worldly desire 
and lie down to rest on the goodness we have won 
and feel at peace; when in the golden summer-time 
we pass through the happy woodland and hear the 
stream and the trees talk to one another, and the 
beauty that flows into the eyes and ears kindles its 
instructive fire in our hearts; when we give love or 
pity or kindness to those that need it, and the quick 
thrill of heavenly joy, such as the shepherd feels when 
he finds his lost sheep, swells the heart—what is it that 
we feel? We feel not only ourselves but God within 
us. His is the truth, the goodness, His the beauty 
and the tenderness, and His the joy. He is mingled 
with us then. His light and life make our light and 
our life. 

And it matters but little as to our possession of this 
whether we be poor or rich, learned or unlearned, 
commonplace or filled with genius. It is true it is 
more or less in all men, it is of different kinds in 
different men, but it shines in all. One may hold it 
in a soul which is a palace for the crowned Truth to 
dwell in; another may keep it in a soul which is a 
ruined cabin where many an outlawed thought and 
many a felon feeling dwells: but its eternal fire burns 
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in both—in one as brightly as the sun, in the other 
dimly as in a dying star. None are without the 
Spirit of God. We live and move and have our being 
because He is in us. There is no true life, no true 
thought, no true feeling of which He is not the source 
and essence. Therefore we know whence we are, and 
what we are, and whither we are tending. We are 
from God, we are of God, and we are going on to 
deeper union with Him. Therefore we know whether 
we are mortal or immortal. As He has wrought Him- 
self up with us we cannot die. We are a vital part 
of His eternal Being. 

When we say these things we assume the Bele of 
God and our being in Him. We start our whole 
thought, and reasoning, and feeling, on the subject of 
what we are from the belief in God. And we think 
that our own being and that of Nature, and all the 
phenomena of both, are better explained, and that 
more of their facts are explained and correlated by 
that theory than by any other. 

But there are others who hold a different theory, 
and who, desiring to explain and find out what Man 
is, start from Man himself. There are two classes of 
these persons, and they differ widely. 

One is the speculative. They have the poetical and 
not the practical disposition. They long for light not 
on the facts of matter, but on those of thought and 
feeling. ‘What is the end,” they say, “and what the 
source of all I imagine in my brain and heart? Ideas 
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rise within me and passionate emotions thrill me. T 
love them and pursue them, I win and exhaust their 
good and joy, then they decay and fail. Are they 
then of the dust, the dust to which my body shall 
return? I would fain think not. I hear of a God who 
made me, of a heaven and a hell in future, but I know 
only myself and the earth, and that I suffer and rejoice 
in the present.” 

Then they send their soul wandering into the in- 
visible to search for an answer, and it comes back 
after long speculation, bearing no olive-branch, but 
silent and weary, with no reply upon its lips, and they 
take it in and say—‘“ Alas! there is no voice, no light 
—TI and only I am the centre of the universe. I my- 
self am God and Heaven and Hell. God is the name 
I use when I think upon my Fate. Heaven is the 
image I make to myself of my fulfilled desire. Hell 
is the image I create of my desire, when powerless to 
fulfil itself it still goes on craving and consuming. 
There is no reality beyond myself that answers to 
these names. They are but pictures in the dark 
looking-glass into which I gaze when I look outside 
of myself. I see in it, it seems, infinite depths, and 
far, far away in them dim shadows seem to move. 
But the mirror is only a thin surface of my own crea- 
tion, in which my own self is reflected. Itself and its 
shadows and its depths are all my phantasy. And 
when I die, the glass is shattered and the images. 


It is nothing, it tells me nothing, beyond it there is 
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‘nothing. I have come wandering into this world I 
know not why, nor whence. All day long I ask what 
I am and whither I am going, and when (driven by 
the desolateness of old age and the torment of decay) 
I am asking it most bitterly, I am suddenly struck 
down—and all is over. 

““A moment’s halt, a momentary taste 

Of Being from the well amid the waste ; 

And lo! the phantom caravan has reached— 

The Nothing it set out from. O, make haste!’ 
It is ghastly ignorance, and it were well I could cease 
to torment myself about it. But I cannot. I cannot 
help asking. An inward passion urges me and it finds 
its food in everything. Never for one moment am I 
moved by a great thought or touched by a deep feel- 
ing, without this greater and deeper question rising 
and appealing to me for a reply.” 

Is there an answer? Well, we Christians say there 
is, and we find it in the life and words of Christ. If He 
is the representative and ideal of Humanity, and if 
what He said of Himself as such be true, then these 
questions ave answered. The very kernel of the In- 
carnation is that God and Man are at one in Christ, 
and Christ Himself said that what He was, His 
brothers were to be—at one with God. It was as Man 
and as one of us that He said, “I and my Father are 
one.” It was as one of us that He said, “I came forth 
from the Father, and am come into the world: again, 
I leave the world, and go to the Father.” It was as the 
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ideal Man He said, “The Son can do nothing of 
Himself but what He seeth the Father do, for what 
things soever He doeth these also doeth the Son like- 
wise ;” it was as such He said, “ The Father that 
dwelleth in me, He doeth the works;” and, “My 
doctrine is not mine, but His that sent me.” It was 
as man He said, “I must work the works of Him that 
sent me.” 

If these things be true of us men as they were true, 
Christ said, of Himself, then all your questions are 
answered. Whence came you? You came out from 
the Father. Why are you here? To work the works 
of Him that sent you. What are you? You area 
living child of God, one with God, so dwelt in by 
Him that your works are His and your doctrine His. 
Whither are you going? You leave the world and go 
to the Father. 

You answer: What right have I to claim for myself 
to be that which Christ was? I reply: You have the 
right He has given you, the right God has given you 
through Him. You are not now wholly what He was 
—you are imperfect, sinful, struggling against error 
and temptation—but still you are at one with Christ 
by right and through Him at one with God, and by- 
and-by when you are wholly redeemed and clean, 
you shall be in fact that which you are now by right. 
That is what Christ says Himself. He had no doubt 
that what He was as Man, all men who followed Him 
should be. “The glory which thou gavest me”—so 
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He speaks, praying to His Father—“I have given 
them; that they may be one, even as we are one: I in 
them, and Thou in me, that they may be made perfect 
in one.” 

The certainty of that is the revelation of Pentecost. 
The very Spirit of God dwells in the soul of man and 
is his life; He is the light that lighteth every man. 
Believe that truth and all your life will change. You 
will not need to send your soul into the infinite to find 
God. You will find Him in your heart; and finding 
Him you will know, far more certainly than you 
know any fact of matter, whence you are and what 
you are and whither you are going. Weary specula- 
tion will cease, fruitless effort will become fruitful 
work ; all you think and do will have an aim, and 
you will know you shall reach your aim. And when 
at death you stand on the peak of the mount of life, 
and earth lies beneath you, sleeping in the mist, you 
shall look up to a radiant Heaven and cry, stretching 
forth your hands in utter thankfulness and joy—*“ I 
leave the world and go to the Father, my Father— 
to be at one with Him for ever, with the light that 
lighted me when I came into the world.” 

That then is the answer which the Spirit of God in 
Christ gives to the souls that cannot as yet believe, 
but must speculate on life and death and eternity. 
They are speculations that have in them imagination 
and poetry. They stir the emotions of those who 
make them. They are prompted by passionate thought 
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and they kindle it. They bring with them longing 
which lifts a man above the world, and often indigna- 
tion against God which in the stirring it gives the soul 
has a reflex action towards good upon it. For it is 
an indignation which soon changes into love of God 
when the idea of God is changed. At least they keep 
the man from sinking into a mere intellectual machine, 
they remove him from the drudgery into which the 
desire of nothing else but what is called practical 
brings its followers at last. 

But there is another class of men to-day, who do 
not speculate at all. They do not send their soul out 
from themselves, for they do not believe in anything 
like a soul. “We cannot hold it in our hand,” they 
say, “nor prove that spirit is by reasoning.” They 
hear of a Divine Light and Life and Spirit in them, 
whom men call God, and they say that they do not 
feel it and do not care to feel it. They will not 
speculate on subjects to which they see no end, and 
of which they know no beginning. The feelings on 
such subjects are blind guides, and they dim the dry 
light in which they wish to work. They allow the 
existence of conscience as now felt, they allow the 
existence of the religious feeling in man, of love and 
aspiration and desire for continued life, but they do 
not allow that these are spiritual powers that have an 
existence of their own, derived to us from a Spirit who 
loves us and gave us being. They stick to facts as 
they say, and the only way to find what men call the 
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soul, and the feelings it is said to possess, is to look 
for them in the vessels and the nerves and the matter of 
the brain, and in the movements of their atoms; and 
they grope for them in the decay of the dissecting- 
room and in the tortured tissues of animals. “We 
have not found the» soul,” they cry; “it is not 
there,” 

No, indeed it is not, and you will never find it there. 
Life is not found in death; you will not touch the 
incorruptible in the corruptible. You may find move- 
ments correlative with thought, but not the moving 
power of thought; movements correlative with the 
desire of God, but not the source of the movements 
or of the desire. Never, never will you find that in the 
ceaseless clash of atoms. 

Then as to conscience and the sense of religion and 
belief in immortality, they must be sought at their 
origin in animals, and in their slow growth through 
selected movements of matter which become habitual 
and hereditary. There, in the far past and in their 
weakest developments, we shall find out what con- 
science and religion and intellect and love truly are. 
And these men have made their theories, and they are 
not pleasant ones. But whether they are pleasant does 
not much matter, if they accounted for the facts. But 
it is safe to say that at present they do not explain 
conscience, or genius, or the love of a cause, or even 
the love of man and woman. 

And we who look onask, with some wonder, whether 
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it would not be a more rational method of finding out 
what conscience and genius and love are in men if we 
were to study them in their most perfect and highest 
form rather than in their imperfect and lowest. No 
one denies that they have developed from faint origins, 
but their origins will be better known if we begin to 
study them from what they are now. 

Look at conscience as it rises in Luther, when he 
stood alone against the world of his time, and clung 
to truth in the face of death. Look at genius when it 
speaks in Shakespeare’s tragedy, when it fills the heart 
in a master’s music. Look at love, when in Christ it 
sacrifices the whole of life for the sake of the vast 
conception of bringing the whole race to God; look 
at love even in yourself, when you are thrilled with 
the beauty of the world, when you feel that you would 
gladly die for the maiden of your choice, and then 
ask yourself if you can conceive these things to be 
only the product of the weaving or the clash of atoms 
—if they have come to this height and power and 
majesty and immortality, to this oneness with a beauty 
and a truth which you are forced to conceive as 
higher than they, by the slow selection of advan- 
tageous atomic movements. 

It is when most distressed with the noise of those 
who bray the love and thought and conscience of men 
in the mortar of their analysis, that in a pause of their 
unmusical toil we hear with exquisite delight these 
ancient words, “In Him was life; and the life was 
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the light of men. That was the true Light, which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world.” For 
at least the truth in them is an adequate cause for the 
results we observe. It accounts for the vast pheno- 
mena of the moral, spiritual, imaginative, and pas- 
sionate elements in man. The other theory does not 
account for them, is utterly inadequate to the facts. 

Conscience is not the growth of human judgments 
alone; it is the voice of an Eternal Right within us, 
which comes to us from a living Righteousness with- 
out us. Its source in Eternal Right is beyond Hu- 
manity ; it is throned in the Being of God for ever. 
When we have put aside some wrong with a mighty 
effort, and feel, after the first agony, the high sense of 
noble conquest—the deep joy within us is not only that 
we have won our own approval, it is the joy of being 
nearer to the eternal Goodness who loves us, of feeling 
that He Himself has wrought with us in the conquest. 
When we are conscious of the strong bitterness of 
remorse, it is not only that we have sinned against 
man that tortures us; it is that we have exiled our- 
selves for a time from the Father of our spirits. “O 
cleanse Thou me,” we say, “from my secret faults ;” 
“Father, I have sinned against Thee;” and in that 
conviction lies our truest chance of repentance, our 
best ground for repairing the evil we have wrought 
against our fellow-man. 

Genius is not the happy conjuncture of material 
elements in a man: it is the breath of the intellect of 
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God; the thrill of God’s heart in us; the inspiration 
of His beauty. When the poet creates, it is the creative 
Spirit of God that breathes into the men and women 
whom he makes, and bids them live and love. When 
the artist paints, the soul in his picture that speaks to 
us is the living beauty and love of God. When the 
musician makes the heart paint a hundred images of 
man and Nature, and gives to each image its own troop 
of emotions, it is the changing, feeling Spirit of God 
that changes and feels within us. 

Love is not the pleasant thrill of atomic movements, 
repeated till they become fixed in a certain direc- 
tion. Love is God Himself in us, as the desire of 
good, It is the longing after pure happiness in others. 
It is the desire of beauty, in God, in Nature, in man or 
woman. It is the generative, productive, creative 
power in us. Its power is itself the Word of God in 
.us; and we may truly say of it, in all its noble forms 
in us, what John said of the perfect love of God, “ All 
things are made by it, and without it is not anything 
made that is made.” For God is love, and where it is 
true in us itis God inus. “He that dwelleth in love 
dwelleth in God, and God in him.” 

Yes, these things are true, and it is great joy to 
know and feel that every good and perfect gift cometh 
down from the Father of Lights, with whom is no 
variableness, neither shadow of turning. For then we 
know these things shall not die. The right we strug- 
gled for and won is not lost in the grave. It is ours 
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in God, a treasure laid up for us in the righteous world. 
The beauty and intellect and noble passion which 
genius threw into form do not decay with our dust, 
and enter into the unconscious being of the rocks and 
trees. They abide and grow for ever in us and for us, 
adding beauty to beauty, thought to thought, feeling 
to feeling, and are expressed for ever in more and 
more perfect form. And Love is above all immortal.’ 
Our childish love of God, the early praise of joy we 
gave Him, our later desire of good, our longing to 
know His peace—this does not die. God, who is its 
life, has made it move in us, keeps it in our hearts 
from dying, touches us through it into effort, and 
leads us by it at last to fulfil our true life in unbroken 
love of Him. Nor does our human love die. It has 
its defect and its excess, its glory and its folly, its 
constancy and its failure; the subjects of it may lose 
their hold on us, but all that has been nobly felt and 
truly thought in it endures ; and it will purify itself in 
us, and we shall know by-and-by that it was of God. 
Nor does death divide us from love, or from the pity, 
the passion, the forgiveness which we have to give or 
to receive, the longing for, or the peace of finding those 
who have gone away. For God’s Spirit is in the living 
heart that waits for us, and in ours, and its unity makes 
our unity. The light in which those who have gone away 
abide is the same that abides in our hearts, and that 
light is the light of love. Oh! desolate indeed is he, 
who in the hour of some wild sorrow, when life crashes 
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round him, and earth has nothing left to give, has no. 
belief in hearts that wait for him in a kinder and more 
peaceful world—who sees nothing in the dead but 
dust, who looks for the heart that beat for him, and 
the eyes that he gazed into to find comfort, and the 
hand that made his support, only in the grass that 
waves above the grave or the wind that hurries by 
that haunted resting-place. But there is some joy 
even in bitter pain, some comfort which we know will 
arise ere long and sit with us hand in hand, when we 
think that the all-indwelling spirit of God’s Love moves 
in us, and in the husband, the wife, the children, the 
brothers, sisters, and friends that have passed beyond 
the grave. 

These, then, are some of the human aspects which 
the revelation of to-day presents to our hearts, weary 
with speculation, still more weary of the claim of 
science—of some science at least—to rob us of our 
hopes, to paralyze our faith in the immortality of the 
heart, the conscience, and the intellect. 

If, then, these things be true ; if there be a spirit of 
goodness, of genius, and of love; if that spirit be 
God’s Spirit, and He abide in us, our true and faithful 
Light in this dark world of sorrow, failure, and decay, 
what is, what ought to be our daily life and effort? It - 
is to walk worthy of Him who dwells in us, to resist 
His effort. in us no longer, to throw ourselves into 
union with His righteousness, His ideas, and His love. 
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What are they? What do we know of God’s 
goodness, His thoughts, His love? We know them 
through the life and work of Christ our Saviour. The 
Spirit in us is the same Spirit that was in Him, and 
the work the Spirit does in us is to awake in us the 
remembrance and the imitation of Christ. “The 
Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, whom the Father 
will send in My name, He shall teach you all things, 
and bring all things to your remembrance whatsoever 
I have done unto you.” 

The Goodness we are to pursue and make our own 
is the goodness of Christ, the same fair human good- 
ness that breathed and inspired, laboured and endured 
in the Holy Land, that since then has lived in all 
the good and pure of earth. It was a very simple 
goodness; no one can mistake it; the poorest and 
most ignorant may understand and follow it. It was 
loving-kindness, and sweet gentleness, and the healing 
of sickness and sorrow; it was purity of heart and 
belief in the goodness of men; it was truth, and such 
love of truth as the world has not seen again ; it was 
the giving of truth to all; it was the glad acknowledg- 
ment of truth wherever He found it; it was the 
abiding of all His life in His Father, so that His 
thoughts were His Father’s thoughts, His work and 
His whole being God’s work and being; it was un- 
broken communion with Divine Righteousness, and 
the unbroken effort to make the communion He pos- 
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sessed with God the possession of men. There, I say, 
is our ideal. That is what the inward Light in us is 
striving to accomplish in us. 

And in Intellect, genius, the work of thought, what 
does God’s Spirit in us mean for us? The answer is 
also in His life who has given us the Spirit. What 
was the work of His genius? It was not the pandering 
to a popular cry, not the astonishing of the world, not 
the desire of applause, not the sacrifice of gifts to the 
winning of money, not the solitary pleasure of in- 
creasing knowledge or of refining feeling. It was the 
firm conceiving of great ideas, useful for the human 
race ; it was the shaping and rounding of these into 
instruments that men could use for the advance and 
saving of the world; it was the entirely faithful and 
resolute working out of these in life, it was death for 
them at last; it was belief in their immortality and 
joy, in their resurrection in men and nations that had 
seemed to lose them, in their eternal abiding in men 
by His Spirit. 

It was not only the conceiving of thoughts, but the 
creating of men. Christ made new men by the power 
of intellect. He used, that is, all the power thought 
gave Him for the purpose of making useless and dead 
characters into living and useful ones. He was the 
artist of men. He saw what their intellect, feeling, 
powers, and senses could become. He saw the work 
they were capable of, and his art-work was to bring 
men to the ideal God had of them. It was true 
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creation, and no phrase is truer than this: “If any 
man be in Christ, he is a new creature.” Or ‘this, 
which more fully expresses the thought: “Created in 
Christ Jesus unto good works, which God hath before 
ordained that we should walk in them.” 

That is the work of His Spirit in us, and that 
should be our work among men. Whatever thought 
or power of thought God has given us should first of 
all be given to these two things, the conceiving of 
ideas useful for the true progress of man, and the 
work of bringing those we meet up to the ideal that 
God has of them, the creation of new men. 

And, lastly, what is the love which the Spirit calls 
on us to have and to live by? That is contained in a 
few words of Christ: “Love one another as I have 
loved you.” It is no longer the statement of the old 
law, “Love your neighbour as yourself ;” it is “ Love 
your neighbour as Christ loved you ”—that is, far, far 
more than yourself, more than your joy, more than 
your peace, more than your wealth, more than your 
knowledge, more than your hopes, more than your 
life. Die for the sake of others. What can be added 
to that? It is that and nothing else that God’s Spirit 
asks of you. But it is not without its reward; nota 
selfish reward, not the wild happiness of earth, not 
anything which will make you love yourself. It is the 
reward, or rather, not the reward but the necessary 
fruit of the seed you sow. It is union with the life of 
God, union with immortal love. It is to be at one with 
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the spirit of the love which says, “It is more blessed 
to give than to receive ;” it is to be able through love 
to lose yourself in living union with all that has beauty 
in Nature, with all that has nobleness in man, with the 
whole universe of God, with God Himself. Oh what 
life shall then be ours—life which, in losing self, finds 
itself in union with the ever-beating Life which makes, 
as it beats with love, the whole creation. And what 
light! At last, the light within us, hidden now, and 
dimmed too often by our sin and failure, shall become 
the light in which our whole being shines and lives. 
The Sun of Righteousness, the Sun of intellectual 
Truth, the Sun of perfect Love—these three will mix 
their glory into one, and in it we shall abide—con- 
science, mind, and heart illuminated and illuminating, 
eternal light our own, for God is ours for ever. 








XIX. 


LHe, TREASURES, OF EARTH.AAND 
HEAVEN. 


MAY 14, 1876. 


“Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, where moth 
and rust doth corrupt, and where thieves break through and 
steal; but lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, where 
neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do not 
break through nor steal : for where your treasure is, there will 
your heart be also.”—JZatt. vi. 19, 20, 21. 


young people standing by? If so, they 
must have sounded very strangely in their 
ears. For youth does not realize that life 
on earth grows pale, nor in the midst of its treasures 
dreams that the day will come when they shall fail. 
Things are not old then, nor do we think that they 
will ever be old. We do not even then think of laying 
up our treasures, only of expending them. There is 
no moth in the garments, no rust upon our armour, 
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nor can any thief take from us that which is renewed 
each day. Such words as these fell meaningless upon 
the souls of the young who listened to Christ. 

But because the young cannot realize these words, 
it does not follow that they can have no religion. It 
only means that their religion is not the half-sorrowful 
religion of the man who has seen much glide away 
from him, but a religion of joyful hope and faith 
which finds its activity in the present and not in the 
future; or when it looks to the future, sees in it not a 
release from life’s burdens, but a holy continuance of 
life’s joys. It is no wonder they do not believe the 
preacher who tells them that moth and rust corrupt 
their treasures, and that the earth is not their happy 
home. 

To them, indeed, the preacher's proper word is this : 
Rejoice in the joys of earth, but ennoble them with 
thoughts that reach beyond the earth. Add to the 
treasures of your life the treasures of the world to 
come. The world is not to you vanity and vexation 
of spirit, but fulness of hope and brightness of heart. 
Use all the powers these give you rightly and nobly ; 
fill them with the higher inspiration of a Divine ideal ; 
and then even the inevitable blows of after life will 
not rob you altogether of the treasures of early joy. 
Not all of them shall moth and rust corrupt, nor the 
thieving years steal from you. 


But if there is no holy purpose whatever in your 
young life, if you link sin to your delight, if there be 
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in it no aspiration beyond the present, no love of the 
eternal ideal of Christ’s life, no effort to be God’s child 
while you are as yet half a child—the day will come 
when, having brought nothing eternal into your flit- 
tering life, you will understand only too well what 
He meant when He said “ Lay not up for yourselves 
treasures upon earth, where moth and rust doth cor- 
rupt, and where thieves break through and steal.” 

And, in truth, on the ears of older men and women 
His words fell with a profound meaning. They struck 
home to that which is bitterest in human life, more 
sharply felt, because more constant, than even the 
special sorrows which breaking in from time to time 
on life still leave us intervals of peace. This never 
leaves us, for it is the deep result on character that the 
failures of life have wrought, the seal of many trials 
and pains. It is the sense of the passing away of all 
things, the knowledge that day by day and hour by 
hour the moth and rust are at work; that time, as it 
slips by, steals with it our treasures, and with them 
our heart out of our bosom. This is no false or 
morbid sentiment. It is fact, and it is as well that we 
should recognize it—not that we should make a fruit- 
less moan over it, but that we should find our way out 
of the fleeting into the eternal world. What do many 
of us see as we look back? 

Not very long ago I sat on Monte Mario, and be- 
neath me lay outspread the city of Rome in the golden 
afternoon. The sunlight did not steal from it its sad- 
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ness, the sadness of repeated death. The ground on 
which its modern buildings stood was made of layer 
on layer of ruins, and each of them had once been the 
dwellings of an active human life, had once represented 
a vivid civilization. In the recklessness of the life of 
the later Romans, in its sombre swiftness, Rome had 
been rebuilt in almost every generation, and destroyed. 
The cypresses on the Palatine grew over piles of shat- 
tered palaces. Over all, too, the spoiler’s hand had 
passed. The moth and rust of its own people’s licence 
had corrupted Rome. The thieves that broke into it and 
stole were the angry and:covetous nations of the world. 

And what was true of the city itself was also true 
of the human effort and thought that had been in ¢ 
All things seemed to have been tried there, to have 
lived their time, decayed, and died. Thicker even than 
the broken ruihs, and the tombs of those who made 
the world tremble, lay the shattered thoughts, the dead 
feelings, the cast-away endeavours of men. The rem- 
nants of the infancy and youth and manhood and old 
age of Pagan Rome stood among the remnants of the 
youth and manhood and old age of Christian and Pa- 
pal Rome, and both were of the past—their thoughts, 
their efforts, and their passions. Two whole vast em- 
pires were buried there. Of all that intense activity 
nothing remained but a few fragments. Dormira 
sempre, e non fia chi la svegli ? 

It was hard to remember that Rome’s work lived in 
the nations of Europe when one looked on the ruins 
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of Rome itself. Then and there the overwhelming 
thought was the infinite futility of human labour, deep 
regret for all the work of decay and death. In the 
breath of the soft air that hung over the city one 
seemed to feel rising out of the citied grave where 
Rome lay dead, a long petition for the pity and kind 
thoughts of the passers-by. “Think tenderly,” it said, 
of me. “Once I was alive, and the world was mine.” 

That is a picture of what we often see as we look 
back. We have built cities of thought and palaces of 
feeling. They have decayed or we have destroyed 
them, and on their ruins we built others, and they 
perished in their turn. We have trodden down whole 
lives of long and interwoven emotions and events, that 
we may live, unencumbered, new ones, ruining the 
past for the sake of the present; and then we have 
made the present again a past, and ruined it in turn, 
not wilfully it may be, but because we could not help 
it. We entered each with joy, and thought joy would 
cling round it for ever. But we were deceived: moth 
and rust corrupted it, thieves broke into it and stole 
our treasure in it. 

So, too, phase after phase of thought has been ours ; 
each promised to be a new world, but one after — 
another they fell into ruins, and became the soil on 
which a new intellectual system was founded, only to 
meet the same fate. We have lived through life after 
life—hopeful, creative, pietistic, half pagan, poetic, 
contemplative, active, religious, moral, sceptical, pas- 
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sionate, indifferent—each had its treasures and its 
interests, and now they lie buried, layer upon layer. 
And the life we now live in the present is set up 
upon their ruins, our modern Rome, and we know by 
experience that it will also pass away. Andi sitting 
apart on some hillside as it were outside of ourselves, 
we look down on the city of our life, and the infinite 
sadness of its decay steals over us. Tears would fill our 
eyes were we not men who must meet their fate and 
live with courage. It is a sad and weary courage, 
for we have now few treasures left; and with the 
lessening of the treasures of life is the lessening of 
the heart, of the animation and spirit with which one 
contends with trial and undertakes duty. Where our 
treasure is, there will our heart be also. True; but if 
we have no treasures ! 

Yes, often as we look down upon the city of our 
heart, and think how much is buried there, it seems as 
if nothing had lasted but the character our successive 
lives have wrought in us, and the good and evil we 
have wrought on others. The things themselves that 
made up our lives, through which character and good 
and evil have been wrought, are dreams and the 
dreams of dreams. It seems, in such an hour of 
sadness, that the life we now live would be more 
bearable if the treasures of the past had not been 
ruined so utterly. If their memory even wrought in 
us emotion now to soothe or kindle the soul, if any of 
the old charm clung still to them, it would be better, 
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but it is not possible to get comfort or inspiration or 
delight out of decay and death, and we give up the 
contemplation of the past, and turn the key of the 
room where memory sits silently. One or two things 
remain, but they are like the broken fragments of 
sculpture men dig up in the baths and villas of ancient 
Rome, that testify of a populous and eager past that 
is for ever dead. We place our fragments of the past 
in the museum of the heart, but the populous world of 
feelings and thoughts they witness to is no more. It 
sleeps in moth and rust. Its treasures lie too deep for 
digging, and we have no time to play the part of 
antiquarians. The irresistible fierceness of the stress 
of life hurries us on relentlessly. 

Not always, thank God, are such thoughts ours, for, 
long continued, they would slay the soul and urge us 
out of life. And few of us but have some courage 
left, some hope, some faint desire at least to yet do 
something worthily. Moreover, as I said, life is mer- 
ciless, and drives us forward, caring little if we die, 
only caring that we move forward. But who can say, 
who has left youth behind, that there are not many 
hours, nay, many days (when the pressure of circum- 
stance is so hard as to force us into passiveness), in 
which we do not look back and see that which I have 
pictured? It is then, in that time of bitter contem- 
plation and regret, that these words of Christ strike 
home, “Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, 
where rust and moth doth corrupt, and where thieves 
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break through and steal; but lay up for yourselves 
treasures in heaven, where neither moth nor rust 
doth corrupt, and where thieves do not break through 
nor steal.” 

What, we ask, are there truly treasures that cannot 
be exhausted? And what means this strange phrase, 
“Where your treasure is there will your heart be also”? 
It was our heart, our desire, our joy, our quick life in 
things which made them treasures. One touch of eager 
love would turn the dust beneath our feet to gold, and 
make the crowded street in a moment seem a summer 
upland. But now that the old fire of life is gone, all 
things are common, we have an empty treasury. 

Yet the fault lay not only in our want of heart. It 
was partly in the things themselves we counted trea- 
sures. For we know now there was nothing in them of 
itself eternal. Even while we dipped our hand in their 
pleasant waters they glided from our touch. There 
was thus a double action towards decay. For as the 
things we loved or honoured slipped one by one away, 
owing to their inherent mortality, our heart grew sadder 
and colder; and as our heart grew colder, the power of 
loving, which made things treasures, grew less and less. 

But oh! if there were any immortal treasures— 
things of themselves everlasting, whose goodness and 
lovableness grew by knowledge of them, whose pos- 
session of itself kindled the soul, the beauty of which 
had its roots in absolute beauty and truth—and if we 
could love these, then our heart and our treasures 
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would alike be inexhaustible, and each would act on 
each other towards life, and not decay. Could we but 
love things infinitely beautiful and good, we should 
never lose heart; and all life, in the constant and 
ardent beating of this love, would be joyous, intense, 
and growing. 

It is time, then, we should seek and find these things, 
if they may be found. It were wise of the young to 
seek them ; it is imperative for the man; it is not too 
late for old age to win them. What are they? Do 
they exist? Oh, yes. There are things immortal, 
ever young. No moth corrupts the garment of a pure 
spirit. No rust consumes the armour of God, the 
shield of faith, the sandals of the Gospel of Peace, the 
helmet of salvation, the sword of the Spirit, the breast- 
plate of truth. No thief can rob us of the love of God, 
the knowledge of His will, the peace of Christ and His 
joy, which the world cannot give or take. 

The first of these treasures is Truth, and its cor- 
relative, Constancy ; for that which is true endures all 
shocks. Here we are wrapt in lies; we walk in a false 
show, and we make it falser by being false ourselves, 
We cannot stand firm on anything in this world and 
say it isa rock. Our best affections cannot often bear 
the shock of our own selfishness, or that of those we 
love. Who can say in this matter, Truth is mine, or 
Constancy ? 

It is the same in intellectual and moral matters, 
We wander in mazes of error, only catching half lights 
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in science, living on theories, slipping from one trea- 
sured opinion to another in political, social, literary, 
and artistic things, sure always of some error, never 
sure of truth. And as to spiritual things, till we believe 
in them we never know where we are. 

Would it not be then more joy than tongue can tell 
to know truth itself, to have one love which should 
always be true—the love of God ; to look forward to 
the time when all intellectual questions would be clear, 
and all moral questions rest on a fixed centre; when 
all the weary seeking would be over, and the heart 
and brain and conscience be at peace; when the spirit, 
worn with doubt and bitter with the long passions of 
long battle, should lay itself on the bosom of God, and 
say “I know Thee now, my Father”? That would 
be a treasure worth winning, and I say to you, you 
may lay it up for yourselves in heaven, if you will. 
Give half the intensity to it you give to money, or 
fame, or human love, and it is yours. Nay, give to its 
pursuit one week of the same consuming thought you 
give to anything you set your heart on, and it is yours 
for ever. 

And Righteousness, treasure of treasures, lord of 
all other treasures, protector and securer of all we 
care for upon earth, win it at all costs. For it is sin 
that is the rust and the moth that devour the joys 
and welfare of our lives. Who is the thief that has 
stolen the delight out of our work and our love and 
our aspiration? Who has taken our gold, and left us 
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dross? It is the sin we have cherished in their midst. 
No earthly treasure lasts into which guilt intrudes. 
Another treasure God Himself gave us—a clear con- 
science, a pure heart, an unclouded spirit, an early 
faith in Him, an innocent life, a hope for the future, a 
delight in our work and in the beauty of His world: 
broken are the doors that kept them; stolen are the 
treasures, and the robbers are the sins that we have 
loved better far than they. 

It is not too late to win God’s righteousness—His 
best treasure—too late perhaps ever to be again the 
same we were, but not too late, at least for most of 
us, to ask Him to create in us a clean heart, and not 
too late, if we ask in the faith even of despair, to re- 
ceive His answer, “I will, be thou clean.” And with 
the renewed heart will come back, not all the early 
joy, nor all the beauty and charm of innocence, but 
enough of heart to make life possible, enough of heart 
to live with a sure hope that we are laying up for our- 
selves in another and purer life a treasure of righteous- 
ness, when God shall say to us, “Poor child! you have 
suffered much: take the deep joy of holiness.” 

These are heavenly treasures we may win by work 
within ourselves ; but we may win others through work 
done by us for others, through the work of faith and 
hope and love of man. Believe that all men are God’s 
children, and do your work among men in the faith 
that He will bring them all to Himself; have infinite 
hope for men, for the very worst ; have hope, hardest 
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of all, for yourself when you have gone far from good, 
and keep your hope bright because you look for- 
ward to all Humanity being made perfect in Christ 
Jesus; and then every act you do, every plan you 
make, every word you speak, into which these two 
mighty spiritual powers enter, have their ends and 
their roots in the eternal world, are laid up for you 
in heaven, a treasure incorruptible and undefiled, and 
that fadeth not away. For they live for you in those 
whom your work has redeemed and blessed, and they 
live for you in that great work of God for the good 
of Mankind of which they have formed a part. 

And as to love and its treasure, Can you conceive 
that its work, when it has no selfishness and is frankly 
given away, should ever be exhausted ? What moth 
can touch the garment that it weaves around the 
wounded souls of men; what rust can corrupt the 
armour that it gives to the poor and pain-stricken 
and the sorrowful? What thief can take from us its 
sweet consciousness of good? “Make to yourself 
friends of the mammon of unrighteousness,” said 
Christ, “that when ye fail they may receive you into 
everlasting habitations.” Use wealth in works of love, 
those will be eternal dwellings ; they will shelter you 
when time is over; they are the grateful thoughts 
and loving hearts of those whom we have loved or 
saved ; they are friends whom we have made for eter- 
nity, souls that now look over the rampart of heaven 
and long for us to come, hands outstretched to us 
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when, life passed by, we enter into the better land. 
These are treasures laid up for us in heaven that none 
can steal from us, And all are still more undecaying 
because they are in God. When we join them in Him 
we shall gain both them and God, and God is the last 
and highest treasure of the soul. 

Then where your treasure is there will your heart 
be also. The desire of life on earth will be towards 
heaven, because there will be full enjoyment there of 
these perfect things. That is no selfish aspiration. 
It is not selfish to desire to be altogether true and 
good, to be nearer to perfect love. The more you 
long for these treasures the more unselfish will you 
be. Nor is the desire of the heart towards the riches 
of God one which severs us from the human life of 
earth. For to desire heavenly treasures is not to leave 
our work or our love for our fellow-men, in order to 
abide in a slothful contemplation of them, but to bring 
down to earth the treasures which are perfect in heaven 
and spread them, so far as God gives us power, abroad 
among men; not laying them up here in the closet of 
our own spiritual satisfaction, as the manner of some 
is, but expending them in our work at every moment. 
Spend them for ever, for, unlike the treasures of earth, 
they cannot be exhausted. Give away love, faith, 
hope, pity, goodness, truth ; the more you give them 
the more you possess of them. 

Still, however we may use them here, we cannot 
have them perfectly ; therefore our life looks upward 
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to heaven while it walks on earth. We want fulfil- 

ment, we must have perfection, fulness of love and 
truth and purity, to be filled with all the fulness of 
God. Nothing less than that will satisfy the bound- 
less thirst of the human soul. It is like the gulf in 
the Forum—till the most precious treasure is cast into 
it it will not close. Therefore we cannot rest ; there- 
fore all the whole earth cannot give peace to one of 
us. It is hard and bitter fighting. Our own soul 
thwarts us, our passions, appetites, imaginations, pile 
difficulties in our way; we chafe against the barriers 
which our imperfection makes ; we conceive the per- 
fect, we are half maddened at times because we can 
only make the imperfect ; we aspire, but we never at- 
tain. Failure after failure would make hope dim and 
love grow cold, were it not for the strange truth that 
every failure seems to prophesy a far-off success, that 
every half-despair seems to burn into the heart more 
deeply the passion of aspiration. Oh, do not give up 
the battle! Bear and wait a little while; take up the 
cross of life and follow Him who died for us. It can- 
not last very much longer, and it is worth while to 
bear the trouble for the joy of being like God. As 
we grow older the agony of the strife will lessen, for 
we shall not feel it so bitterly, and our strife will have 
produced its fruit of patience. God’s love will soothe 
us more when we are tossed less by the torment of 
a quick life; His voice will be heard more clearly, 
bringing strength, when age has divided us from the 
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noise of the world. At eventide there shall be some 
peace; and at last Death, whom one begins now to 
think less of as the dark shadow, and more of as the 
Releaser, will come to us, as we wait, and we shall pos- 
sess a changeless joy. Where our treasure is, not only 
our heart’s desire, but our very selves shall be at last. 
God grant we may not have to wait too long. 

Still, beautiful as this is, and true, it is not without 
a sigh, and often with much more, that when our time 
comes we give up all the treasures of earth, and place 
what remains of our life in the future of heaven. It 
is well for those who have won the world to come, 
when this world, or that which made its joy, slips 
from their grasp. When they leave that which was 
their life here behind, they can say, and be blessed in 
saying, “ The life to come will be as quick and loving 
as my life on earth, and it is mine. With the fleeting 
of earth I have not lost the immortality of heaven. 
With the decay of the house of love in which I dwelt 
I have not lost the building of God, the house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens. With the 
decay of my body and the failing of my brain and 
the loss of the shaping power of imagination, I have 
not lost my true life; I shall breathe and think and 
create again. Rust and moth may do their work here 
on all that I have pursued and enjoyed and loved; 
but I shall renew my interests, joys, and love, my 
power, my pursuits, and life, in the world where I have 
stored up my treasures, and I shall be young again.” 

Ni 
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It is well for these. They may grieve at the flitting 
of earth’s treasures, but they shall have comfort. All 
is not lost, nay, gained, when earth is lost. 

It is well also for those who, in this hour of parting © 
from the world, have not lost their right in God, who, 
neither by sin nor by deliberate taking of their own 
pleasure at the expense of others, nor by long resis- 
tance to goodness in themselves, have hardened the 
heart by which they might have boldness to ask help 
of God in prayer. God hears their sigh when they 
surrender all, pities their grief, and vast and deep is 
the sea of comfort with which He makes fresh.and 
bright their soul; treasures’of grace and pity, sym- 
pathy and strength, love and kindly hope, so renew- 
ing, so inspiring, so full of eternal growth, that the 
heart that believed itself old is made young again, 
and the immortal life in the treasures of Himself that 
God gives to His child extends itself to the earthly 
treasures that the man thought gone for ever, and he 
finds them again ina nobler way. The heart, made 
young, makes all things young again. The resurrec- 
tion life in it raises from the dead the buried treasures 
of earth, and human joys live and move again with a 
holier light in their eyes. 

It is well indeed for these ; but for those who, having 
lost earthly treasures, have lost with them the only 
tie they had to God, who have no home beyond them 
nor heart to enjoy the heavenly home were it theirs 
this instant, who are young no longer and cannot 
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expect new life, whose decaying or dead past has 
thrown the shadow of death over their future, who 
have gambled recklessly, as if they were yet young, 
with life, and know they have lost all—what will be 
their fate? Only to knit their hands together, and go> 
on without treasures and without a heart, with dogged 
resolution to fulfil their work as they can, without 
joy and without hope, and meet death fairly when it 
comes and be not unthankful for his peace. There 
will be some chance for them in the world to come. 
They may be moulded by suffering; they may be 
made better by a little joy. The climate may change, 
and God seem kinder to them, and things not be 
quite so hard. Or they may need hardness, and get 
it, need to have their souls broken up by pain, and 
taught unselfishness by wholesome blows, so that at 
last they may see what are the true treasures, and cry, 
“T will arise—I who have resisted so long—and go to 
my Father.” It may be so with them there; but here 
there is but little chance for them. “The moth shall 
eat them up like a garment, and the worm shall de- 
vour them like wool.” 





XX. 


SPRING. 
APRIL, 1874. 


“For, lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and gone; the 
flowers appear on the earth ; the time of the singing of birds is 
come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in our land.— Song 
of Solomon, ii. 11, 12. 





O wonder is so wonderful as the birth of 
spring—spring, on which I preach to- 
day. ¢ Music, painting, and poetry, all art 
and every artist has felt its power to 
quicken life and warm emotion, and has striven to 
express its charm and thrill of joy. Nor has there 
been any nation where spring has been that has not 
sent into its religion poetic expressions that recorded 
its yearly and deep delight, and the deeper thoughts 
that it awakened, till at last Spring took personality, 
and round it, variously conceived as god and goddess, 
a hundred stories were woven, in which were em- 
bodied the passions, thoughts, desires, and sensations 
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that men felt when over the wintry earth the soft , 
footfall came that stirred it into resurrection. ie: 
It has played so large a part in the history of the 
heart that it cannot be apart from religious treat- 
ment. Every year we are moved by its coming, 
morally and physically. | No one who heard the warm 
west wind of this- April flowing through the trees 
and felt the secret stirring that it made in blood and 
brain, but knew the influence of spring upon the 
body. As the sap ran upwards through the flowers, so 
the blood went swifter through the veins, and the 
physical emotion sent its message to that immaterial 
life of thought and feeling which we call the spirit. 
And the spirit, receiving the impressions, took and 
moulded them into ideas by the imagination and sent 
the ideas forth to give motives to the will. If those 
ideas are dull or sensual, the new bodily life that 
comes with spring will only serve to make life more 
commonplace or our passions more degraded. If 
they are poetical, or enkindling, linked to high aspi- 
rations, and pure thoughts, then the quickened powers 
of the body will be restrained from evil, impelled to 
finer work, hallowed and dignified under the com- 

mand of a will directed by such thoughts.| —A 
That we may have ready to hand in the spirit noble 
religious thoughts which we can naturally link to the 
sensible impressions of the springtide, is one reason 
why I speak from this place of the spring. 
Nor does the influence of spring come alone to the | 
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body. As we breathed the soft new air, and saw 
the green cloud gather on the trees, a thousand me- 
mories came back; life was re-lived from the first 
primrose gathering in childhood to the wonder and 
joy of last year, when we looked up through the snow 
of a roof of apple-blossoms to the blue air. Early 
love, early sorrow, later and wilder passions, the aspi- 
rations of youth, the ideals that made the life of lonely 
wanderings, the thoughts with which we took up work 
when manhood called us to the front of the battle, the 
graver thoughts that came when we laid aside hopes 
too impossible to realize, were all felt, pursued, and 
longed for more deeply far in the stirring airs of 
spring. And a new spring reawakens them all to 
life within us. With their memories, as with flowers, 
the meadows of our heart are covered. We walk 
among them, and as we walk a gentler, tenderer, more 
receptive temper fills our being. We throw open all 

A the gates of the heart. 

And when the inner life of memory and thought 
is thus awakened, softened, and renewed, it were no 
ill thing to link to it the hopes of Heaven, the life 
that is of God, the thoughts that cling around the 
love and righteousness, the peace and joy that the 
spirit of Christ Jesus gives, by finding their images in 
the doings of the spring. It is another reason why I 
speak of spring. And in truth they are imaged there. 
. For the whole of Nature is the sacrament of God, the 
outward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual 
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life; and there is not a sight or sound of spring 
and winter, summer and autumn, that is not the 
revelation of some touch of His beauty who makes 
all things fair, some phase of His character who 
makes all things out of love. We walk with God 
when with an open heart we walk in the woods 
and fields. We find His grace flowing into us from 
the sacrament of springy and what it is that we find _ 
there, the thoughts it enshrines, the teaching that it 
gives to our spiritual being it is our work to find to-day. 

The first thought that occurs is the abounding life 
of spring. Z 
_ Last year I was in Surrey at the end of April, for a / 
single day, and walked through the woods of Albury. 
There had been abundance of rain the night before, 
but the sunlight of the day was bright, and every leaf, 
tree, and flower was glittering with waterdrops. In 
the warm mist everything seemed to grow with more 
swiftness, and the old phrase, that if one stayed in the 
silence and listened, one could hear the grass growing, 
seemed literally true. Life ran to the end of every 
spray, and rushed into a million leaves and flowers ; 
and I thought that no human passion could be more 
intense than that with which the young leaves of the 
beech burst from their long sheath ; no light in human 
eyes more suggestive of fulness of life within the 
heart than the gold and green glory of light that 
rained upon me through the unnumbered foliage of 
the limes. 
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A step further, and the sky seemed to have fallen 
on the earth, for where the wood opened a little, a 
great slope, as far as the eye could reach up and down, 
was clothed with a myriad-flowered mist of bluebells ; 
it seemed as if all the life of the earth had given itself 
to make them, so multitudinous were they ; and as to 
the primroses, a bank of which I came to by-and-by, 
so rich was the life in them, that I counted fifty 
flowers springing from a single root, and there were 
thousands of plants in that sunny place. It was the 
same in everything, everywhere incalculable, inex- 
haustible, rushing life, life that never rested, never 

\Liwearied, 

Through all, there ran, as the first mark of life, the 
sense and power of love. Its music was in every 
grove; it interpenetrated tree and flower and cloud, 
till they seemed changed into its spiritual essence. 
All things that lived seemed to sacrifice their best in 
colour, beauty, and life for one another; I could not 
think of any one leaf or plant without thinking of the 
rest, so deep was the impression of the brotherhood 
of all, so strong was the feeling of ceaseless inter- 
communion that came to me from the universe of 
spring, and told me that love was its spirit. 

And not only love lived there, but joy that was 
intense. I could not watch a single cluster of leaves 
without feeling that the passion of its whole nature was 
thrown into every instant of its being, and that the 
passion was thrilling joy. The face of every flower was 
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like that of a radiant child. The air shook with the joy- 
ful thoughts of the birds, the dance of insect life had 
begun, and the airy ravishment of the butterfly born 
too soon, was the expression of the life that trembled 
with delight through every animal. The sky was full 
of happy voices, the clouds sailed with swift pleasure 
through the joyous sky, the waters glittered with their 
own delight—it was not only joy, it was rapturous 
joy at every instant and in every place. 

Life, Love, Joy, what are these in their tale to the 
spirit, as spring sends them flowing into our hearts ?- 
They are a revelation of the Being of God. Its first 
attribute is infinite life. In this world of decay and 
death, where sorrow and apathy and dulness play so 
large a part in us, it is unspeakable comfort to know 
that there is above us and in our God an eager, 
unwearied, universal life. Nothing in spring gives 
me so much joy as that thought. It is God’s life 
that is moving everywhere, breathing to the sun- 
light in the blossom, flowing in the running water, 
growing in the corn, singing in the birds, glittering in 
the dew that nourishes the grass—the inexhaustible 
fountain of God’s life that makes the world in the 
rushing of its stream. 

And you and I are involved in that. Is not that 
consolation? Decay, death, sorrow, dulness, the 
wearing out of feeling, they are only the accidents of 
our trial time, and in themselves part of life and not 
of death. Let them touch us as they will, they cannot 
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last for ever; for they are weaker than life, when life 
is God. In one way or another we shall be brought 
consciously into that life at last, inheritors of the 
eternal activity, partakers of the intensity of living, 
the image, nay the reality, of which we see in the 
outburst of the spring. Think of that when decay 
invades body or mind, when life creeps like a wounded 
animal from the hunter Sorrow. Think that there is 
only one Thing in the whole universe, and that you must 
belong to it for ever, that you are in it now and never 
can be divided from it—the eternal life of God; and 
in the thought you will have power to overcome sorrow, 
power to live through decay, power to die and smile 
at death ; for death is but another form of life. That 
is one spiritual idea you may bind up with the advent 
of spring. 

Again, this life is Love—love in God, the same as 
goodness, What else can it be but love, for it is 
creative? Men talk of evil powers in Nature because 
what we call physical evil is often the outcome of her 
forces in violent movement; but if we believe in 
God, who zs that which we name energy, there is no 
room for believing that anything in Nature is caused 
by an evil will. When we look closer at the decay 
and destruction in the universe, we see that they 
are not only decay and destruction, but transition to 
life and creation. If they were the results of an evil 
will, they would not pass into growth and being. 
When we look closest, the one thing we see as supreme 
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is creative power, life for ever renewing itself; and 
there is no power of creation, only of destruction, in 
an evil will, in the will of hatred, or malice, or envy, 
or revenge. That there is such a thing as creation; 
that life and joy come out of death and pain; that 
the wonder of the spring is born out of the travail of the 
winter, is proof enough to those who feel how im- 
possible creation is to evil, that it is goodness—good- 
ness that streams forth as love, love that is life in all 
things, that is the spirit of the universe. 

And, again, if life and love be one in the being of 
God, that being must also be joy, infinite, self-exul- 
tant, varying through every phase of quiet and of rap- 
ture. Words would fail to paint one moment of its 
triumphant fulness; joy is the glory of God. It isa 
thought we do not link enough to Him. 

For ages anger and vengeance and terror have been 
made by theology to hang as thunder-clouds above 
His countenance, till the world could not but hide in 
sorrow from One who was the exerciser of sorrow upon 
men ; till it was impossible, when the delight of Nature 
came upon the awakened earth, to think of Him as 
rejoicing in its joy; and men turning to the Greeks, 
sought in their mingling of the birth of Spring with 
the birth of the Goddess of Love, the image of that 
idea in their minds which they should have found in 
God. 

Again, the central life of Christianity was a life of 
sorrow, and those who followed it were so enthralled 
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with the moral beauty of the sorrow of a Divine love 
that they remained in it and forgot that sorrow was 
not its end, but triumphant life and joy. Christendom 
forgot the glory of Easter in the piteousness of Calvary, 
and as God was conceived through Christ, and Christ 
conceived as sorrow, the idea of God was overladen 
with our sorrow, and with His anger, which the sor- 
row of Christ was held to expiate: worship was 
shadowed with gloom. That was wrong. True, it is 
dear to us who need sympathy in pain, who know so 
much of pain, to feel, through Christ, that God can be 
touched with sorrow for us, that it pitieth Him to see 
us in the dust, but that is not of the absolute in His 
being. The essence of His Being is, on the contrary, 
joy, intense, overflowing, streaming in rapturous life 
through universes of life, material and immaterial. 
That is the second thought of Him that comes 
to us in the ecstasy of the spring. Take it into 
your life. It will do you good: it will help you to 
conquer the disabling of sorrow, the apathetic results 
of pain; it will rescue you from that overmuch self- 
contemplation that dulls and wearies the heart, and 
lift you on the wings of a mightier emotion than 
grief into a brighter heaven. For the ocean of life in 
which we move is in truth an ocean of joy, and we 
shall know that, in spite of sighing and tears, ere long. 
These, then, are the three thoughts of God’s Being 
that we bind up with the woods and fields and streams 
of spring. 
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We take the same thoughts now and bring them 
to touch on our own life. Spring is the image of our 
youth, and the lesson we learn from it is—that our 
youth should be Life, and Love, and Joy, and that 
these are its natural companions. 

Life lives with youth, and its first rush is wonderful. 
Thoughts break out into leaf, feelings into blos- 
som; a single day in that time of sun and rain may 
make the whole heart like a woodland; when the 
foliage of sweet thoughts first appears the grass is not 
seen for flowers. The first touch of love, the touch of 
a new aspiration, the winning of one new knowledge, 
may loosen the bonds of a thousand seeds of thought, 
and set them shooting upwards into growth and life. 
Weare often born ina day ; life then begins, and I hold 
it our duty in youth to put our whole force into living. 
But how ? It is life, some say, to indulge our passions 
and desires to the full, and to send all the ardour of 
youth by the wild will to the service of the senses and 
the appetites. But is that really life, or death in the 
garb of life? It is said, with wisdom just and deep, 
that he that liveth in such pleasure is dead while he 
liveth. The germs of death are hidden in such life— 
the germ of weary exhaustion, the germ of consuming 
satiety ; and where deathful things are hidden, there 
is no true life. Men call this a fast life. It is the 
fast life of a field flower in a hothouse, so driven be- 
yond its due speed, overworked towards the produc- 
tion of the flower, that when it has finished flower- 
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ing it is worthless and will flower no more. And 
winter kills it; but its brothers of the field that 
have lived as swiftly only as Nature bade them, 
sleep unexhausted till the sunshine of the spring. 
The forced life is itself disease, and the lesson youth 
should learn from the life of the woods in Spring is 
that in natural life only is to be found quick life. 

There is yet another lesson. Along with the leaves 
is born the cup of the flower, and with the flowers 
are involved the seeds. | In all true life future life is 
hidden; provision is made for that production which 
is the first mark of life, for continuance of life and for 
its flower. Think of that truth as the spring moves 
your blood. Is there the element of continuance in 
anything you do? In your life are there seeds which, 
when decay comes, will insure a new outburst of life ? 
Have you some certainty that you have life enough to 
flower? Is the true flower of a beautiful or useful life 
already formed in you? Are you showing forth 
already the beauty and sweetness and charm which 
tell that the flower is coming? If these things be so, 
then you are living the fullest and the quickest life, the 
life of which Spring is the image, of which God is the 
reality. 

But you cannot have in youth the life of Spring 
without also having its love. Life should be the same 
as love. There is no life worth having which does not 
give as much as it can give—that is, as much as it 
receives, or rather, as much as it can receive. It is not 
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wrong in youth to(take pleasure; but to take it and 
not to give it, that te It is more than base; it is 
in reality death whigh is working there beneath a 
semblance of life. Whep youth is over the life which 
has only loved itself hatqens into lovelessness and 
becomes incapable of feelins—dead to life, because 
dead to love. Make the brotherhood of the flowers, 
their intercommunion of good, their joyous sacrifice 
of all they have in order to give joy, the example and 
impulse of your youth ; make your springtide the reflec- 
tion of the spring in love. Pour forth all the odour, 
colour, charm and happiness you have to all your 
friends, to your home, to your daily society, to the poor 
and sorrowful, the joyous and the prosperous. Charm 
the world by love. Brighten darkened lives, soften 
the rude, make a sunshine of peace in stormy places, 
cover the faults and follies of men with the flowers of 
love. Love others by ceasing to love yourself, and you 
will spread the delight of youth over all you meet, 
and in doing so you will live intensely ; for you will 
have within not only your own life, but also the lives 
of all whom you bless by love. That is the best reli- 
gion, the life of Christ, the very life of God. That is to 
be at one with Him whose smile kindles the universe, 
whose love, moving in the spring, is the Beauty that 
enchants our senses and heart, and inspires our soul. 

And, finally, this will be joy. Not the wild, self- 
exhausting joy of wild persons wildly wrought, but 
something which, though quieter, is even more intense, 
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only it is not over tense. The strings of life are in 
tune, not stretched almost to breaking; and music 
comes, not discord ; music in which others rejoice, in 
which we ourselves rejoice. Life led by love has as 
its child the radiancy of joy. It is a joy none can 
take away, because it has its roots in the joy which 
we make in others, because it has its deepest root in 
the joy which life and love make in the being of God. 
Our joy in a true youth is that we are in tune with the 
infinite delight of God. And if in tune with that, we 
are not only the source of happiness in men, the con- 
sciousness of which fills us with blessedness, but in 
tune with that whole universal ecstasy of spring which 
images in its intensity, in its swiftness, in its promise 
and its singing the everlasting joy of God. There will 
be then no flowers whose life and beauty and delight 
we shall not feel ourselves at one with ; not a running 
stream in whose laughter we shall not join; not a tree 
springing into richer and richer life with which we 
shall not link ourselves in brotherhood ; not a cloud 
sailing in the ocean of the sky in wild and innocent 
delight with the spirit of which we shall not be borne 
along. The joy of all the universe shall be ours, and 
our youth will be lived in the glory of God. 





XXII. 


SPRING. 
MAY, 1874. 


“For, lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and gone; the 
flowers appear on the earth ; the time of the singing of birds is 
come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in our land.”—Song of 
Solomon, ii. 11, 12. 


IFE, Love, and Joy, we found these in 
Spring, and we tried to grasp the spiritual 
lessons we might receive from their power 
in the woods and fields, as to the Being 

of God and the Life of Man. I continue the subject 

to-day, when after the wintry hours that had passed in 
the hearts of the disciples, the spring of a new life had 
come upon them with the spiritual Presence of Christ 
in their hearts, and they broke into such joy and love, 

that those who could not realize the intoxication of a 

new life, mocking said, “These men are full of new 

wine.” On the outburst of a fuller life in the soul 
which springtide symbolizes, I shall speak towards the 
end of my sermon; but first, there are a few more 

Z 
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things to be said of Spring itself and of its moral and 
Spiritual story. 

There are two characteristics of it that strike us, I 
do not say as wrong, but as more belonging to human 
than divine character.. The first of these is its change- 
ableness, the second its extravagance. 

Even in climates better than our own we know the 
changeableness of Spring, but in our Spring scarcely 
a single day is true to its beginning. The harsh east 
comes on the track of the soft west wind. The trees 
that rejoiced in the rain and sunlight of April, are 
crisped and shiver in the hail and dismal airs of May. 
The birds may enjoy, and may be taught variety in 
_ their song, by the daily change of climate, but it is 
hard ourselves to help being indignant, when, ravished 
with pure skies a month ago, we are condemned to 
the November gloom of the last fortnight. But when 
we look closer, such change belongs naturally to the 
first rush of life, not only in spring but in all things. 
It paints our own youth only too faithfully. The in- 
tensity of our enjoyment must suffer from its very 
intensity ; every one knows the old truisms about re- 
action. The intensity of our youth makes us play with 
sorrow, pain, and death, in fancy ; and though it may 
only be imaginative woe, it is deep enough to darken 
life for a time, as the thunderstorms and east winds 
darken May. But then, the lightest wind of happi- 
ness that blows upon our young life disperses all the 
clouds, and the skies are bright again; we smile as if 
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there had been no frown possible. We are called 
changeable, and so we are; but it is not the gross 
changeableness of a fickle character, it is the natural 
changeableness of youth. Our outer life flits from 
interest to interest, from friend to friend, from love to 
love, as the winds of purpose, interest, and impulse 
blow. As to our inner life of feeling and thought, it 
is never at rest for a single moment. Its moods 
change like the images in a shaken kaleidoscope, 
and it seems right to us that it should be so then—at 
least, it never strikes us as wrong. And in truth it is 
not frivolity, though it may easily become so, half as 
much as the strength and eagerness of the torrent of 
life in us which cannot be satisfied without rushing on ; 
which wishes, the moment it has swept by one flowery 
bank or pleasant meadow, to leave it and reach 
another. 

Of course to cherish this changeableness is wrong. 
It makes youth selfish, and when it has grown too 
much in youth by cherishing, it passes as a character- 
istic into after life, and becomes an element in man- 
hood and womanhood. It is zo¢ natural there; it has 
no excuse; it becomes mere frivolity, and it loses all 
its charm when, by ceasing to be in harmony with the 
graver time of life, it ceases to be natural. 

But as long as it belongs to youth we have no right 
to be too hard on this changefulness. It is our severity 
towards it that often forces it into continuing past the 
time of youth. Our business is to accept what is 
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natural in it, and to guide its eager life into noble 
ways. Check it harshly, abuse it for frivolity and 
hardness of heart, and the vivid life at its root which 
feels itself right will resist you and think itself justified 
in resisting. The over-impetuosity of young life thrown 
into the opposite extreme will take pride in being as 
changeable as possible, the habit of changeableness 
will be formed, and the man and the woman are 
frivolous and careless for life. 

Whereas had you sympathized with the eager life 
of youth, you would have been able to prevent its 
being falsely developed; had you made allowances 
for its impetuosity you would have been able to direct 
it, you would have been loved by the young, and 
they would follow your lead. You are not harsh with 
your plants because the quality of their blossoms 
alters day by day in spring, because their growth 
changes with the changes of temperature ; and youth 
is still more sensitive than plants to outward cir- 
cumstances. You cherish the best blossoms of your 
plant and cut off the dying ones when you see 
they are dying, but not before; or you work on 
your plant that the weaker blossoms may develop 
into strong ones; or you protect it from changes 
of temperature—above all you cherish its life. What 
you do to the flower you love, do to the young 
whom you love. In cherishing their vivid life, develop 
their changeableness into interest in various noble 
subjects, into that variety of character which does so 
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much for growth, and by which growth itself is made 
more rich. For much of their summer and its fruits 
depends on your treatment of their spring. 

Again we may win another bit of wisdom from the 
changeableness of Spring. For it is caused by the last 
struggle of Winter against the warm gush of life.! The eI 
grey warrior, dying, fights to the last, and often his 
arrows of hail and spear of frost seem to slay the 
maiden of the Spring. But the fount of life lies too 
deep in her, and she arises after the fight is over—not 
out of death, but as if out of sleep, with tenfold life 
within, to renew her struggle with the foe. And 
astonished Winter retreats, grows warmer and warmer a 
at heart, and dies at last of the genial glow. 

It images the struggle in a heart which has come 
out of the far country of sin near to God its Father. 
The life of God and the glowing of His love have begun 
to move within, to clothe the barren soil with the 
flowers and the blossoms that promise fruit. But the 
old deathfulness still lingers; habits of evil not yet 
overcome of good, raise themselves again and conquer 
for a time; the storms of trial that resistance to sin 
causes are so violent as to exhaust for a season all 
spiritual strength, and we seem to die. Half our 
efforts are nipped in the bud; it is then that men have 
spoken of the withdrawing of God’s countenance and 
have seen and heard such visions as beset his youth 
who wrote the “Pilgrim’s Progress.” To all such I 
say, Take your comfort from the lesson of the Spring. 
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Life is stronger than death, goodness than sin, noble 
joy than base sorrow. Once the spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus has become yours, not only passively, but with 
your active participation in its work, it can no more 
be driven out by any attack of evil than the life of 
spring can be driven from a tree by any frost or storm 
of winter. Day by day the attacks of evil will lessen, 
day by day they will be easier overcome, and a sum- 
mer of righteousness will be yours at last. 

So far for the changeableness of Spring and its 
analogy to human life. 

The other characteristic which seemed more human 
than divine was the extravagance of Spring. Much 

(~more than is apparently needful is produced. There 

is the greatest prodigality, even waste; of a hundred 
flower-shoots not half come to perfection; of a cloud 
of blossoms many altogether fail. Life seems to be 
thrown away with a reckless hand, and often in the 
midst of the rejoicing we feel at the presence and 
power of life, we are saddened by the presence of 
‘failure and the power of death. And when we think 
of God’s character in connection with this we are 
made more sad. It seems extravagant carelessness 
of life; we think that the more one gives life, the 
more careful one ought to be not only of the type but 
_of the single life. 

The analogy to this in our youth is in itself sad 
enough. We often see those who possess powers and 
life of the fairest promise, who begin well and push 
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forward their growth with freedom. But opportunity 
fails them, or they have not quite power enough to 
make it, or suddenly some untoward circumstance 
breaks on the life, and all is over. They are like many 
a flower that springs up in a beech grove, or too near 
a torrent. All is well till the beech-leaves come out, 
or a thunder-shower in the hills swells the torrent, 
and then all is over. They are lost to mankind, and it 
seems not to be their fault. Is it the fault of God ?— 
if I may use the term ; can one say that it is part of 
that which seems extravagance in the spring appear- 
ing in humanity? It is a question I have tried to 
answer in other sermons. 

But in other cases it is plain that the loss and waste 
lie in the persons themselves. They have great powers 
and they waste them pitifully, for they have not the 
greatest power—the power to rule the use of their 
powers. In the excitement possession of their powers 
gives, they drain them dry. They give them no food, 
they give them no time to grow strong, they force them 
to do all the work which can be wrung out of them, 
without any pity for their weakness. The men who 
do this sorrowful work live like meteors, and never 
think that they must die the death of meteors. And 
when the hour comes when their youth must pass 
into their manhood, they are overdone, they wither, 
their very root dries up. They have been too pro- 
digal of their life, and yet the prodigality has had such 
charm, has spoken so much of fervent vitality, has 
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given so much, that it is not blame so much as regret 
that we pour upon the unfinished career and the broken 
life. 

But when we ask ourselves in what the changeable- 
ness and prodigality of spring ends, the analogy ceases 
to be true, and the rebuke and warning of Nature is 
given to our youth. {The changeableness ends in the 
constancy of summer; the prodigality in its fulfilled life 
in flower and foliage, and fruit waiting only for the 
ripening days of autumn. Whatever fault we might 
find with Nature, were there only spring, is forgotten 
when we enjoy the result of summer. It is true that 
all the promise of spring is not fulfilled, but all that 
can be is—summer is fw//Z. And looking back, we 
think that the harshness and change were needed for 
the development of things; that the extravagance and 
failure of some lives were needed that there might be 
perfect life in a sufficient number. It may be that a 
hundred blossoms on the apple-tree would not have 
changed into a hundred apples, had not there been 
life enough in the tree to produce three hundred 
blossoms. It may be that there would not have been 
fifty roses on our tree, had there not been life in it 
enough to produce a hundred buds. It may be that 
the very failures were the means of growth; that the 
seeming prodigality was in reality wise economy which 

does not shrink from experiments to win great results. / 
At least we see this in the lives of men who have not 
only great powers but some wisdom. They make 
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wealth of mind out of failures; they try a hundred 
experiments and fail in ninety-nine, but the experi- 
ments they have so prodigally made bear result in 
the success of the hundredth. They sacrifice a great 
many fancies and aspirations and efforts for the pur- 
pose of trying their wings and finding out what they 
can really do. And having been thus prodigal and 
changeable they yet reach a full fruited summer, be- 
cause they have ruled their life by noble motives 
coming from a strong and right will to find their true 
work and to be useful in the world. 

And that is the question the young should ask 
themselves as they walk in field and wood, and feel 
themselves akin to the change and extravagance of 
life in spring. Have Ia summer before me; am I so 
living that the best that is in me will come to perfec- 
tion? Do I know what is the best within me; have I 
thought at all about it? Is life only enjoyment, and 
not enjoyment mingled with work to some end useful 
to God and man? Have I thought only of myself, 
and but little of the days in which I am bound to 
bring forth fruit for others ? Have I no aim, no ideal 
beyond the present? Shall I have fulfilled anything 
when God calls me to account for the abundant life 
he gave me; shall I have conquered failures when 
the Saviour of mankind says to me, What use have you 
made of My life in yours? Or when summer comes, 
shall I be an exhausted tree, and when autumn, shall 
nothing but leaves be found on me; and when men 
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and women, weary with life’s journey, seek fruit on 
me, shall I, having nothing but leaves, hear in bitter 
remorse the just sentence, Cut him down, why cum- 
bereth he the ground ? 

It were wise, ere too late, to ask and answer these 
things. God’s end for spring is the fulness of summer 
and the harvest of autumn. There is no other end 
also than that for youth: richness of nature in oneself, 
and a plenteous harvest for the world. 

These thoughts on which I have enlarged belong to 
our present life; there are two others which belong to 
our future, which I throw together. 

Spring is the result of winter. All through the 
cold, the forces which make the miracle of spring are 
gathering in the earth. Down below in every root 
and seed life is accumulating itself. It is forced 
downwards by darkness and cold, but it is not killed ; 
the bitterer the skies above, the harder the crust of the 
earth, the intenser is the concentration of life. Nor is 
it quite without its work, though it is hidden. For it 
fills the sheaths of the buds with the folded leaves, it 
weaves the down that protects them, it builds within 
them, in the centre, the glory and beauty of the flower. 
It prepares itself for its rush and outburst. At last, 
the burden of darkness and frost and bitter wind is 
lifted off—the climate changes, and straightway the 
imprisoned life expands and ripples upwards, the 
potential energy becomes dynamic, the stored-up sun- 
light and heat break forth in leaf and blossom to the 
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sunlight, and over a thousand woods and fields ap nh 
parent death leaps into apparent life. 

It is a noble image of the spring of Heaven that 
follows on the wintry life of Earth. We are pressed 
by heavy laws; as life goes on, cold and darkness 
increase, trial after trial falls upon us, and our life is 
driven inwards and downwards. The light dies out of 
our sky, and we are made to abide in darkness. The 
glow of feeling, the vigour of thought in conception 
and production, things that once communed with the 
sun, are imprisoned by the frost of sorrow, the bitter 
wind of death and fear. More and more we live alone. 
But if we be true to God, if we, though far off, follow 
Christ, bear and forbear, are faithful and true as He 
to the spirit of self-sacrifice which is the spirit of life, 
the seeming death is the concentration of life, the 
seeming weakness is the collecting of energy. But 
when our climate changes, when the air of the heavenly / 
land blows upon our weary spirit, no tongue can tell 
the intensity, the glory of the rush of all our powers 
into life, productiveness, and beauty. Endurance will 
appear as vital energy, self-sacrifice as ecstasy of active 
love, the bitter quietude of pain as the rest which is 
the harmony of all the powers; the faith and hope 
that abode in silence as rejoicing trust and lofty 
aspiration, the trials of life as the flowers and fruit of 
Heaven. Nothing will be lost. The last fragment of 
spiritual force stored up by the repression of trial will 
expand into tenfold its volume in the generative 
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energy of the heavenly spring. In our winter is 
hidden the beauty and power and life of our future 
spring. It is formed already, folded in us as leaf and 
flower are folded in the winter bud ; it zs now, for in 
the words of St. Paul, our life is hidden with Christ 
L in God. 
But how shall we enjoy it, how shall this hidden life 
develop itself? That we learn also from the vision of 
_~the spring. For in it we see that!life always creates 
/ its form, that it cannot remain without shaping itself 
into an outer image of itself. It is like thought that 
cannot rest as thought, but embodies itself in speech 
and act. All life has the passion of the artist in it, and 
all art is life passing into form. No one can in early 
spring look closely into the grass and moss and 
flowers of a woodland bank without being struck by 
the longing and effort of the first shoots and buds to 
get into shape, to realize their own life, to fit them- 
selves in the form they take to the circumstances that 
surround them. Nor can any one fail to be impressed 
with another thing—that every single seed has its own 
individuality and shapes its form differently from that 
\_of every other./ I may put it in that way at least, 
though it assigns a poetical and not a demonstrable 
cause. But whatever cause, the fact remains—every 
seed takes form, and finds a different form from every 
other, and it is that which we call life which does this ; 
in fact, it is one of the facts of life. 
It is something more than an analogy on which we 
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rest here, when we say that the life of the spirit in the 
future will necessarily create its own form. No one 
can define the manner or matter of that form, but we 
may be sure that it will be. If thought, emotion, self- 
consciousness, will, character continue, it is not only 
against every law of mental and physical growth, it is 
quite unthinkable, so entirely are we unconscious of 
anything like it—that they should exist apart from form. 
In this world, life always infers form, and form life, and 
it must be the same in the world to come, which is 
not so unlike the present as we are dull enough of 
heart to imagine. Be sure there is a unity of Law in 
the universe, and if in that which we call the natural 
world, there is one consistent thought producing one 
consistent fact, the same thought holds good in the 
world of Man; and the life which we possess when we 
die—the life which is in thought, feeling, will, and the 
rest—will frame for itself as quickly, as individually, 
as eagerly, a new form, as the seed in spring has 
done when we see its twofold arrow cleave the ground. 
This will be the resurrection, and of the great law of 
which this is the outcome, the result of which we see 
in Nature in all things, the result of which we do not 
see in Man—for its result in us is wrought after death 
—the Resurrection of Christ is the only known result 
in humanity. The life in Christ took new form when 
His earthly body died, and the fact that it had done 
so was revealed to His disciples. They knew He was 
alive again, and had a new and living form—that on 
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the death of His mortal body, an immortal form became 
His own. He was not unclothed, but clothed upon. 
Properly speaking that is no miracle, if miracle be 
defined as the violation or transcending of law. It is, 
in my mind, that which always takes place in the other 
world when we die, shown to us in this world for once, 
that we might know it. It is not a reversion, it is a 
revelation of law ; it is not apart from our knowledge, 
it is the declaration that the same Idea that rules the 
growth of life in the world of Nature rules its growth 
in the world of Man. The resurrection of the body 
is the renewing of form. 
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SUMMER. 
JULY. 13,1873. 


* Thou hast set all the borders of the earth : thou hast made 
summer and winter.”—Psalm Ixxiv. 17. 


HE best image of noble contentment is the 
season of Summer, into which we have 
now got at last. We have waited long 
for it, till discontent with its tardy advent 

had made us sick with desire; but now that we feel 

its breath in our lives, the trouble has gone by and 
light and life have come, and with them content ; and 
the season so changes the whole of life, so intensifies 

and blesses it, that we begin to think of Summer as a 

friend to whom we feel personal gratitude and affec- 

tion, whose presence mingles with the whole day and 
becomes the study of the imagination. And this 
being so, it is impossible not to make it and its in- 
fluence at one with our spiritual life, not to see in its 
- work and power the images of things divine and true. 
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One of its chiefest charms is its fulness. That which 
it shows us in the unfolded rose, where all love spends 
and is spent from leaf to leaf, is seen everywhere—in 
the multitudinous foliage of trees, in the wealth of 
flowers among grass, in the careless lavishness of 
beauty on every roadside hedge, in the abounding life 
of birds and insects. And in this fulness is its peace. 
The whole world lives, but rests in living ; its very joy 
is quietude ; its morning hour seems fresh from sleep; 
its noontide slumbers in its happy dreams; its evening 
is the very breath of calm; its night is soft as an 
infant’s sleep. No storm, no passion urges it from 
day to day; and when the short-lived tempest comes 
it deepens only the world’s repose. 

And with the peace is welfare, welfare in the 
world. For the perfect health of things makes us most 
happy. Their comfort, their deep enjoyment of their 
own life, their rapid reparation of injury, their love of 
one another as it seems to us, their homefulness with 
each other would half make us envious did we not so 
utterly enjoy them ; were it not also that with the wel- 
fare of Nature there is, as both cause and result, that 
rich giving away of all its good which destroys the 
sense of envy, if even we could feel against Nature 
that passion. Her good is lavished on us. Of her 
fulness have we all received. The air seems fondly 
to caress our cheek, the tree to give us its love 
in its shade, the stream to rejoice for our sakes in 
its own music, the clouds to wander in the sky 
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that we may be made happy, and I am not far 
from thinking that there may be some dim enjoyment 
in these things of the enjoyment that they give. At 
least they have content, and make us think of it, so 
that’ our restless hearts arrive at a shadow perhaps of 
peace. 

Summer then has the deep consciousness of fruitful- 
ness. ‘It knows it has done its work, it rejoices in its 
own fulness and wealth. It is happy to its heart that 
it has brought to an end the aspirations of the spring, 
and made them into useful realities. 

Indeed few things are more full of teaching than 
the beautiful endurance and quiet resolution of Nature 
during its stormy spring. It has so much to make 
grow, so much to perfect. And there are so many 
things in the way, so much unlooked-for trial. And 
it bears all and does not complain. It does all it can, 
for indeed I think it loves much: it takes advantage 
of every ray of sunshine, of every drop of soft rain, of 
every kindly wind. It is delightful to watch the 
vegetation of the world repairing its injuries after a 
bitter frost’ in March: giving up that which is dead, 
and putting new life in its place, sending a new rush 
of life to the weakened flowers and leaves, with so 
steady an aim, so uncomplaining a persistence, so 
much of wise self-forgiveness that it is worth all the 
moral lessons in: the world. And at last out of this 
faithful work and its love which will not despair, it 
wins its fruitfulness, it gets all it needs to bless men 
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with beauty and use. Though all the aspirations of 
spring are not fulfilled, yet more than enough are, to 
give to summer satisfied content. 

I wonder how far since last July that has been true 
of us—if we have any content in our fruitfulness; if 
any of our aspirations of last year have been even ap- 
proached ; if, having suffered, we have had resolution 
enough to repair the broken places, or bravery enough 
to set aside complaint for effort; if we can now feel 
that our character is more fitted to give pleasure by 
its beauty, or assistance by its strength to the world 
of men. If not there will be no true content for us; 
and indeed if we, looking into our hearts, only see there 
the vision of discontent and nothing more, only feel, as 
some of us must feel, deep, bitter, unsatisfied desire, we 
may be sure that our work this year has been unfruitful. 
For man’s content is in looking back, and seeing that 
his beginning of things has now been led on to some 
fulfilment, however small; in having accomplished 
something of his aspiration, in producing some fruit. 
It may be very little, but if there is a single flower on 
the stem of our life we know there is vital energy 
within, we possess hope and have courage to go on; 
and with that is a touch of “sweet content” that 
makes the summer time more dear and God more 
near, the God of hope and peace. 

Our content then is in looking to the Past and on the 
Present, provided there has been any fulfilment, any 
fruitfulness. But when we look forward it is impossible 
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to be content. So much remains to be done, so much 
that is done is imperfectly done, so much that we feel 
ought to be done seems so drearily impossible, that 
we are bound to be uncontent ; at least, that is what is 
said, and too well we know that whether we are bound 
or not to be uncontent, we are miserably so, and that 
not rarely. This is that which is called “divine un- 
rest,” righteous dissatisfaction, and I know not what. 
It is dwelt on as the great proof of our immortality, 
and it has its weight in that subject, though too much 
has been made of it. It is dwelt on as our duty, and 
we are made to encourage it, as if life should be no- 
thing else than passionate desires of this kind. As I 
think, it is far too much insisted on. We have enough 
of it naturally and to spare, and over-indulgence in it 
is as evil as not having it at all. For over indulged, it 
grows into a habit which invades every province of the 
soul, and tyrannizes over and beats down the impulses 
which lead us to do work in the present. It isolates 
us to a great extent from other human lives than our 
own, and keeps us always lazily moving round our 
own character and its growth; it establishes a constant 
sadness in us in which no good work can be done ; it 
puts its own dreams in the place of their realities, and 
makes our nature sick with hope deferred. And this 
is the sort of thing a great many persons tell us is true 
life. It isnot. Life is in fruitfulness which brings 
content to others, and which brings that content to us 
which makes us happy in our work and therefore fit to 
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doit well.. And this is the first and great command- 
mentiof conduct. Not till weare in some way fulfilling 
it have we'any’ business to indulge in aspirations; any 
right. to talk of ideals, any reason for calling our un- 
rest. divine. 

The real looking forward: we should: have, the real 
aspiration is that which'the summer has, and it is one of 
content, not of discontent. It is the looking forward 
to harvest, and’ itis founded: on faith which has its root 
in the fact that work has been already done. We be- 
lieve in a harvest in our life, because the fields we have 
sown are whitening already for harvest. The summer 
knows this month that all things are in train for full 
production, So much. has been fulfilled that unless 
something out of the common occurs the rest will be 
fulfilled, and: to’ that completion: of labour already 
more than-half done, it aspires with joy. 

That is the image of a true human aspiration ; and: 
if a-certain amount of restlessness and uncontent be 
also in it, as there must be in all desire, it is not the 
restlessness which devours and corrupts, makes sloth- 
fuland makes sad, but that which inspires the soul with 
joy and makes it active with life, the same which might 
kindle in the field of corn when in July it thinks of 
perfect ripeness. 

For indeed I do not say that we should be content 
so as to desire no better things, so as to be without 
the mighty impulse of far off ideals. It is death to be 
quite content with ourselves ; it is the last and worst 
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-evil to have no power of forming or loving ideal hopes. 

For, without them, we have no life, no impulse, no 
ardour; they are the wine of life. I only say, and it 
is needful to say it at a time when so much visionary 
talk about divine unrest and ideals-is- going on, that 
we cannot have true ideals, nor have we any right-to 
assume that we are good enough to aspire, till-;we have 
or are producing some ‘fruit ; that without some real 
work being done on our own or others’ characters, our 
aspirations will be all.false, and our ideals vile deceits. 
Not till we are treading in-the footsteps at least of St. 
Paul’s life, can we without danger apply to ourselves 
this phrase: Brethren,I count not myself to have appre- 
hended. It is so easy to speak beautiful-words and to 
do nothing—to have a fair show of leaves and no 
fruit—that we should ‘be always on our guard lest 
we become liars who are ignorant that they lie, flat- 
tering ourselves that our discontent is noble, when 
it is only the veriest commonplace, that our unrest 
is divine, when it is nothing better than a morbid 
temper. 

Than this it is better to have no ideals and to be 
producing fruit—to be content to be without aspiration, 
doing just what lies before us day by day. Anything, 
however prosaic, is better than a false life, and of such 
false living we have too much :at present ; so much 
that it is no wonder that men turn away from :the 
ideals and aspirations of Christianity, and say, “We 
will have no future; we will be content to do the 
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common work of daily life as it comes hour by hour 
to the hand.” 

And truly it is not a bad beginning. It lays the 
only strong foundation for aspiration; it collects the 
only true materials for the foundation of ideals ; it 
produces the contentment which alone has the right 
to be uncontented—the contentment of fruitfulness. 

To that I return. How is it with us? Are our 
lives at one with the summer’s fulness, or do the trees 
and meadows, deep in grass, and rich in leaf shame us 
as we walk? Does every rose bid us hide our eyes in 
sorrow for our incompleteness; every glowing day 
mind us of our coldness and apathy—we who carry 
wintry hearts in the midst of summer ? 

Nature has done her best; it would be wise if we 
were to ask ourselves if we had done the same; if there 
is really one thing in our lives since last July with 
which we might be, even a little, content. If God 
were to come to our garden now, what would He find? 
Anything like that which we find when we step into a 
country garden: dewy grass, so plentiful of life it re- 
quires daily mowing; roses drooping with their weight 
of scented leaves, a cloud, a mist of flowers hiding all 
the earth; fruit-trees bearing on every spray the pro- 
mise of the autumn; birds in joy; a glorious wealth of 
life and freshness and ardour, and delight in a deep 
contentment with fruitful attainment—anything like 
that ? Or grass choked with weeds from long neglect, 
fruit-trees run into wild growth, flowers dark with 
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mildew, winter work in the midst of summer; no 
contentment for ourselves ever in the sight, no use 
or pleasure for man in the garden of our life? O, be- 
lieve me, we shall never have the sweet content so dear 
to our weary lives till we make some summer life in 
our hearts, some fruitfulness in our lives. Instead of 
that, we are complaining of our fate, of the strength of 
our passions, of the weakness of our will, of the way in’ 
which things have been against us, of God's neglect of 
us, of the storms He has sent on us, till we have nothing 
at heart but the slow consuming pain of that inward 
discontent which must follow on unfruitfulness. It is 
pitiable ; it should be otherwise ; man is not Fortune’s 
slave, is not born to be the sport of his passions, the 
victim of storms, or the mere framer of resolves that he 
cannot fulfil, of good wishes that the next temptation 
disperses to the winds. With God on our side, we 
have power to fulfil that which our life demands, to 
wish wisely and well, to resolve firmly to reach the 
height of our wishes, to set strenuous action to work 
on both wishes and resolves, and to make life 


“ One perpetual growth 
Of heavenward enterprise.” 


There is another contentment that summer images, 
it is the contentment of rest. The passion of spring is 
over, the wild winds of March are gone, the rapid 
tears and smiles of April, the cruelties and charm and 
the young ardour of the May have died into peace. A 
time of quiet has come; it is no longer hard to live, 
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nor is life so eager nor so often checked. The earth 
rests from her labour, and her works do -follow her. 
There is-no flower, tree, mountain, or lake but seems 
to half slumber in the humming -heat. They know 
their own beauty and abide-in it,as in a shell; even 
at night,the.moon climbs slow, and thestars enter-the 
heaven with.a quiet pace, and day and night the clouds 
that the soft wind drives in flocks to feed on air, pas- 
ture-so peacefully in those azure fields that they seem 
only to change their outline,not to:move. There is no 
trouble, nojar, no unkindness, in the world ; each thing 
gives of all it has to its neighbour, and to-those that 
are far away.as frankly, and in the ceaseless giving up 
of Nature.is :the repose of Love found, and in Love 
that forgets self, pure content. 

And-so deep is the impression of-this satisfied -re- 
pose that we unconsciously take it from the world, 
and share in it at least foratime. Wefeel an unwonted 
glow in our hearts, not the fiery glow of excitement 
in ambition, wealth, love, satisfied revenge, but the 
glow of that deep life of Nature that has no variable 
passions, but is warm with very fulness of being, and 
still from intense activity, like a disc that sleeps with 
the swiftness of its revolution, We may have had 
our storms, ‘but we snatch an hour of rest in clasping 
as a friend theyhand of Summer and making her life 
our own. 

We glow indeed, and few enjoyments, none in:the 
whole world so deep to me, can equal those that are 
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given, in many bright or shady places, when losing all 
sense of the ugliness and trouble of the world, and 
‘the disturbance of one’s own soul, of sorrows and 
‘passions and doubts, of all the questions-that bark like 
dogs around,us, we abide in the deep heat of asummer 
noontide’s rest, and hear as we lie upon her breast only 
‘the slow strong pulsation of the heart of Nature. Then 
we know what contentment in rest means, and we 
never forget it. Its memory, formed out of the joy 
of nerve and sense, remains, and is changed, touched 
by the wand of imagination, into an ideal of spiritual 
peace towards which we live, and which every summer . 
renews within us. 

But how often do many turn-away, when the phy- 
sical pleasure is over—for it is too.strong-to last long, 
and there is always the imperious need of change— 
sick at heart with the contrast between the content of 
summer and the uncontent of their own lives. They 
know that they have not the peace of summer. Some- 
thing within them is ill at ease, which forbids their 
union with Nature’s contentment; some sinfulness, 
some irredeemable stroke of fate, some sense of life 
having gone wrong, some sword that hangs over their 
head, some dim presentiment, some unsatisfied pas- 
sion, unrestrained desire. There is intense longing for 
peace, but it will not be. They stand on the beach of 
the sea of their heart, and look out with dismay over 
its waves, tossing restlessly under a wild sky, and yet 
‘they will not, or they cannot speak the word which 
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will bid them be still. It is sad to have in after life 
all the storms of spring over again, without the elastic 
vigour with which spring conquered them; to move 
about, as such men do, with a quiet face and do their 
work, while within, if the veil were lifted, the world 
would see a strange and different sight. What sight ? 
Each has their own, nor could they tell it: the heart 
knoweth its own bitterness, and a stranger doth not 
intermeddle with its joy. 

How many are there of whom all this is true? Many 
more than we think, as, self-absorbed, we brood over our 
own fate. The wonder to me is not that we are rest- 
less, but that we are so absorbed in our own restlessness 
and its causes as never almost to think, “There are 
thousands now as restless, as uncontent as I, and with 
deeper cause.” And though it is no comfort to know 
that others are worse than we, yet it is good medicine 
for our diseased heart. It leads us, as we dwell upon 
it, to think less of ourselves and more of others, to 
search less into our own hearts in order to nurse our 
grief, and more into the hearts of others in order to 
relieve their grief, and that is the first step towards the 
winning of content. So much of our restlessness comes 
of low anxieties that we multiply; of fancied wrongs 
that we puff up into gross injuries; of our indulging 
in mean pleasures that bring satiety; of wretched 
personal vanities ; of a desire to possess the whole of 
things for ourselves ; of touchiness about our being 
recognized at our fit value by the world, while we are 
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too proud or lazy te win the world by courtesy or by 
tenderness ; that it is no wonder we cannot get peace, 
and have no smiling summer in our hearts. 

There is only one true way to win something of 
God’s peace. It is to learn the lesson Nature gives us 
of daily self-forgetfulness. Content is its reward. It 
is the lesson summer gives and the reward she wins. 

It is more difficult when our uncontent arises from 
the dominance of stronger feelings; when corroding 
jealousy, or burning hatred, or unquiet love, or bitter 
sorrow make our souls theirhome. These are tyrants, 
and they lash the life into peacelessness. But even 
here we may do much to overcome them and to win 
our peace, by determined self-surrender. It is hard, 
when we are victims of feelings which eat at our heart 
day and night, to force ourselves into the life of giving, 
of doing little things for others, of stepping out of 
our reserve, of conquering our wish for solitude, of 
going to cheer and comfort those dependent on us, of 
surrendering our pride, of doing a little good here and 
there when we had rather do big things; but it is the 
true way to get rid of the enslaving dominion of the 
greater passions. It will bring peace at last, for it is 
at the root of God’s peace. It was the source of the 
calm of Christ, and when He left us His last legacy of 
Peace, He left the means of it in the New Command- 
ment, “ Love one another as I have loved you;” and 
the peace of summer, the image of it on earth, is 
linked in our minds with the self-surrender of each 
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thing in Nature for the sake of the life and beauty 
of the whole. 

Lastly, having known and felt these things—one 
day, as we are caught away by the beauty of the 
summer to realize for an hour its profound content, 
we shall think of Him who made the summer. It will 
come upon:us with a flash, we know not how: “This 
is God's work, this stillness in intensity of life is the 
image of His Being; this is His life which breathes in 
air and.earth and in their contented joy. This is the 
Eternal Rest of Him who abides in endless life, for 
He abides in Love, which is speaking to me through 
the deep repose of summer. I pass in thought from 
Nature to its source; from her image of |Peace to the 
King of Peace.” 

So.may it bewith youindeed. You are His unquiet 
child, and He.desires you to rest, but as yet you will 
not learn to love the highest things well enough to 
win your rest. You must first take His yoke of sacri- 
fice upon you. At last, in your first glimpse of His 
true life, you know that sacred truth. Long time he 
has spoken to you, summer after summer, and you 
have not known Him; you did not see Him, nor hear 
Him in the.world. But now you hear His voice among 
the trees of the garden, and it wakes you to a wiser 
life. You say at last, “I will obey Him, I will love 
Him, I will trust Him, as knowing best, with my whole 
life, and then I shall have rest.” Yes, then you will. 
Faith and love will hush your discontent with partial 
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knowledge and partial truth, for you shall know that 
God will complete at last that which is in part. The 
knowledge that He loves you will daily lessen the dis- 
content of trial. Fruitfulness will follow on faith and 
love, and with fruitfulness there will becontent; thedeep 
content of duties fulfilled, of aspirations. growing: into 
fulfilment, of moral power secured: And afterwards, 
as life abides more and more in its fulness, there will 
be the deepening rest of looking forward 'to the harvest, 
when: God will gather in the sheaves'of your life, and 
lay them in His'garner, and say “ Well done, good and 
faithful servant, enter thou into'the joy of thy Lord.” 
That is the summer life of the soul. It abides in the 
light of God’s countenance; it glows beneath His 
blessing ; the sound of living waters is among its woods, 
the colours and life of God’s character are in its flowers; 
the freshness of immortal being falls on it like dew; 
deep sunlight from God’s love streams into its glades, 
songs of joy are often heard therein; in the air it 
breathes is the Peace that passeth all understanding. 
All the troublous vanities, anxieties, and selfish 
fancies of life die in that warm air ; all the tormenting 
passions pass away ; we do not care less to live or love, 
but neither earthly love or life are all in all to us. 
We have a life hidden with Christ in God; a love 
which we know to be for ever ours. The interests of 
earth are not less to us, but they are no longer our only 
home, we have larger interests other where ; the past 
is not less dear to recollection, or the present less 
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delight, but the future is more than either, more vivid, 
more the haunt of hope and loveand joy. We possess 
the substances of things, true life, true peace, eternal 
truth. For our soul has found after long wandering, 
its Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace. 

And now every summer day, as we walk in garden, 
or over meadow, or beneath the murmuring limes, 
watching the sailing clouds, or meeting the moving 
wind, we are minded of an eternal summer not far off, 
whither we are moving like the clouds, flowing like 
the wind, the summer of His perfect Presence and of 
perfect Life in Him in whose presence is fulness of 
joy and at whose right hand there are pleasures for 
evermore, 
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AUTUMN. 
NOVEMBER 9, 1873. 


“ While the earth remaineth, seedtime and harvest shall not 
cease.” —Gex. viii. 22. 


T is no dull analogy that makes us see in 
the passage of the year from spring to 
winter the image of our life from youth 
to age, that tells us also that as “ four 

seasons fill the measure of the year, so there are four 
seasons in the mind of man;” that our outward and 
inward life alike have their spring and summer, their 
autumn and winter. For, perhaps, it is no mere dream 
of a poet that the external world is fitted to the mind, 
that life in the one and life in the other are built upon 
the same lines of thought by the one Sovereign In- 
tellect of God, so that Man must reflect Nature, and 
Nature Man. The same thoughts of God are at the 
root of both; but as the vehicle in which the thoughts 
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are enshrined, and through which they develop them- 
selves, is: different in the case of each, so the form 
into which they are thrown in each differs so as 
to prevent identity but ensure similarity. They are 
set over one against another, not in order to repeat, 
but to illustrate each other, not to echo, but to 
complement each other; and just as, in order to 
make the idea of Humanity complete, the man and 
the woman in it must wed together and become 
one, so, in order to make the idea of the Universe 
complete, must Nature and the mind of Man be 
linked together into one Creation. There will come 
a time when all that is of Manhood and of Wo- 
manhood will be bound together in each person, 
and each feel a double life and power and passion 
harmonized within for single action; there will come 
a time when. the life of imagination and of the sense 
of beauty, of moral power and’ intellectual, will be 
seen to be as vivid: in the trees: and streams and sea 
as it is in us, only in a different way, and when we 
ourselves, through knowledge of this, and through 
having absorbed it into our being, shall be able to 
live and to rejoice in the life of all things in the world 
around us with as much sympathy and delight as the 
man possesses now who is absorbed: through love in 
the life of a woman, or as the woman. feels who lives 
her life through love in the life of a man: And there 
are some who, gifted with the power of loving and 
living in Nature, have trained that power by close 
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and tender and long-continued observation, and have 
arrived at something of this union of themselves to 
the eternal world. Even in them the marriage is in- 
complete ; but one thing they are urged to do by that 
partial union, and that is to lead others on to realize 
the delight and learning that lie hid in such a rela- 
tion, to induce others to begin that work of love within 
them. That has been the work of many of our later 
poets, notably of the greatest of them all, Words- 
worth; and it is a high and religious work, for it 
draws us closer to the God within us by drawing us 
closer to the God without us. 

One chapter of that work I tried to sketch ‘this 
year when, before the season closed, I spoke of summer, 
of its relations and its lessons to us; another I shall 
try to sketch to-day, and speak of Autumn. It has 
come, and we may say it is gong. We have had our 
pleasant time, and now, on the skirts of winter, we 
look back and gather up the lessons of the harvest 
and the plough, of sowing and decay. 

Most of the thoughts that cluster round the season 
of autumn are worn and common enough. No new 
ones can be spoken; we can only vary the key of the 
old. But as one gets older, old thoughts are pleasanter 
than they used to be, and the common things of life 
dearer than they were. Both old thoughts and com- 
mon things have been long cradled and cherished by 
humanity; and the infinite and tender human associa- 
tions, memories, and feelings that crowd round them, 
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like bees around the common flowers, make them 
sweeter to us (now that we crave for less excitement, 
less originality) than the more exalted, less worn 
ideas, that but few of the race can cherish. The 
thoughts that gather round our Christmastide are 
none the less delightful because they have been the 
common possession of the world for 1,800 years; nor 
do they move the heart and fill the thoughts with a 
less kind or a less delightful power. Men, women, 
children, millions of human souls long dead and gone 
have loved them, and we love them not only for our 
own sake, but for theirs also. So when we think of 
harvest-time and of life’s harvest being similar to it, 
we think a well-worn thought ; but its very worn con- 
dition makes it dear, for it has been the constant 
thought of all our brother-men. It is bound up with 
a thousand lovely poems, in which the thoughts of 
solitary men took form—with a thousand lovely land- 
scapes, in which, by vintage and by corn land, human 
energy and human joy, the long day’s labour and the 
moonlight dance were wrought together into happi- 
ness. Year by year the harvest of the earth has: 
wedded its impression to the heart of man, and the 
heart has made its impression an image of certain 
times of human life in its work, in its love, in its ve- 
ligion, and it is on the last that we dwell to-day. 
There are many of us who have left our spring be- 
hind—the time when life was all hope, and action 
flame, when faith in ourselves and man was indeed 
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the evidence of things hoped for, the substance of 
things not seen; when the dew was always on the 
grass, and the light was always the light of morning. 

It is the summer of life with others ; its fulness of 
steady production has succeeded the unfinished and 
impulsive labours of our youth ; its content and rest 
the wild aspiration and unrest of the days when the 
April spirit was in our life; and happy are those who 
are thus true to the lesson of the summer. 

And with many it is autumn. Of that which spring 
_ projected they have realized a portion ; of that which 
summer wrought they have borne the fruits. Much 
they desired to do has been left undone, or has failed, 
but something has been not unworthily performed ; 
and now the harvest, such as it is, is ready, and they 
invite men to reap and gather their fruit into the 
garner. 

That is what ought to be. Something ought, by 
the time we have arrived at autumn, to have been got 
ready to give to man. Have you done it? What fruit 
have you borne in life ‘for your brother-men; how 
much wheat will God find in you when He comes to 
reap your fields? We have read the answer that 
should be given in the harvest-time of every year. 
Few sights are fairer than that seen autumn after 
autumn round many an English homestead, when, as 
evening falls, the wains stand laden among the golden 
stubble, and the gleaners are scattered over the 
misty field; when men and women cluster round the 
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gathered sheaves, and rejoice in the loving-kindness 
of the earth; where, in the dewy air, the shouts of 
happy people ring, and over all the broad moon shines 
down to bless with its yellow light the same old re- 
curring scene it has looked on and loved for so many 
thousand years. 

It is the picture of a fruitful human life when its 
autumntide has come; and blessed are they of whom 
men can feel the same as when they share in a har- 
vest-home—of whom they can say, “He has reached 
his autumn, we reap his golden produce, and we 
thank him in our hearts ;” and in whose own spirit 
glimmers fair the moonlight of peace in the evening 
of life, the peace that is born of work completed, the 
humble, happy knowledge that can say, “Men will 
feed on my thoughts, my work shall nourish them, 
and God in whose strength I have lived, will garner 
all for me.” There is no blessedness in life to be 
compared with that; it is the true, unselfish joy of 
harvest. 

Is that the sight God sees in your heart, or is it 
quite another thing? A wide expanse of bitter and 
ungrateful land, baked by the sun, trodden by passing 
animals almost to rock, desolate with weeds where 
corn should grow, thorns and thistles, hemlock and 
darnel, binding the soil together into barrenness, ex- 
hausting in evil all its forces—a waste, a fruitless space, 
from which men will fly in hatred and contempt— 
over which the wintry wind of age will sweep, and 
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find all its bitterness at home. Is that your heart? 
Then, in the name of God and for the love of man, 
repent! For it is infinitely sad and shameful to have 
reached your age and done no good for men. Nature, 
in every autumn field, reproaches you. Man can give 
you no affection, and God abhors—if the word be not 
too strong to exclude the infinite pity He must also 
feel—so profitless a life. 

None can truly be His son who is not living in 
some way the Christ-like life of bearing fruit for 
man; none can be truly called a Man who lives un- 
conscious of the duties that bind him to make a har- 
vest for his brothers; and, since you are neither son 
of God nor son of Man, what remains but the stern 
sentences, “Cut him down, why cumbereth he the 
ground?” “Burn up the chaff with unquenchable fire.” 
And such, for this life at least, will be your fate—idle, 
fruitless, barren man. 

Redeem yourself from that, not because you fear the 
punishment, but because there has at last awakened 
in you some softening, some aspiring love of man. Let 
God, by the teaching of the autumn fields, touch your 
heart with the shame that works repentance, so that 
at last you may begin to live the life of the faithful 
earth in harvest-time. It needs a manly effort, but 
He will give you power, through prayer, to make it. 
It needs the impulse of love to others, but that also 
may be won, if you will do a few acts of loving-kind- 
ness, for love is only born of love. It needs earnest- 
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ness, will, hope, faith, and perseverance; but these 
are the channels of all manliness, and to be without 
them is disgrace that should be unbearable. 

It is not too late, winter has not yet come to you ; 
there is vigour yet in your autumn-time; you may yet 
wring a harvest out of the future years which may win 
the smile of God and the gratitude of man. For though 
not much of the golden grain of noble human work may 
be possible, at least you may produce the fruits of the 
garden, flowers of love and tenderness, kindness and 
gentleness, sympathy and help. You may heal and 
soothe, and make things beautiful for men, and do the 
work of flowers. It is no ill work to make the world 
happier and life more charming; and many who can- 
not now, or never could, make bread for men, can 
strew the weary way with loveliness and love. Man 
often blesses that more than the other, and God 
blesses it as much, for the autumn garden, where the 
roses grow, is not a less true harvest in His eyes 
who measures life by love than the autumn corn- 
field. This is one aspect of autumn—the aspect of 
Harvest. 

2. There is a second aspect of autumn that follows 
upon the harvest. A fortnight ago I went into Ep- 
ping Forest in the morning. The wind blew keen and 
strong through a cloudless sky: but a faint, fine mist 
was on the ground. The air was full of leaves that 
fluttered to their rest on the red earth and the dark 
green pools scattered through the wood. The grass 
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was silver-sown with frosted dew, and the birds sang 
cheerily but quietly. Things were just touched with 
the breath of decay; one knew that the time of mirth, 
that even the harvest-time was gone away; but the 
light was too fresh and the sky too bright for sadness. 
There was an inspiration of work in the air—of quiet, 
hopeful work—though the ingathering of the year 
was over. And looking through the thin red foliage 
of the trees, beyond the skirt of the wood, I saw the 
rest of the autumn work of man—two dark-brown 
fields of rich earth, the upturned ridges just touched 
with the bright footprints of the frost, and in one, 
looming large through the light mist, two horses drew 
the plough, and tossed a darker ridge to light, and in 
the other a sower was sowing corn. And I thought, 
as I beheld, that our autumn life is not only produc- 
tion, but preparation, not only harvests, but ploughing 
and sowing. 

It is not enough to have produced a harvest: we 
must make ready for a xew harvest for men and for 
ourselves, and more for men than for ourselves. To 
do so for ourselves alone were selfish, and would de- 
feat its end, for work with that motive has from the 
very beginning the seed of corruption in it, and the 
harvest it may reach will be cankered. To begin with 
one’s self is to end in fruitlessness. Begin, on the con- 
trary, your work of sowing with the motive of Christ : 
“‘T do this for the love of men;” and you will then 
find that, without knowing it, and because you did 
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not know or think about it, you have ploughed and 
sown in the noblest way for yourself. 

But what is this special kind of work at this time of 
life? It often is the case when a man has worked out 
his early thoughts and brought them to a completed 
harvest which he has given to the world, that there is 
left behind in his mind (as the result of that com- 
pleted labour) a number of new ideas which could not 
come to birth till he had given form to the older ones ; 
and it is into these, and not into those whose harvest 
he has given to the world that he settles down for the 
rest of his life. But they are different from the pre- 
vious ones, chiefly in greater breadth and simplicity, 
and the world, which has received the previous ones, 
would not, as yet, understand these later ones. Never- 
theless he feels compelled to give them also to 
mankind. 

It is his temptation to do this in a moment, to 
hasten to send forth that which burns within him to 
be spoken. But that would be mere waste, and the 
ideas themselves would be trodden under foot. He 
must not cast them on soil unprepared to receive 
them. 

It is here, then, that the work of ploughing comes 
in—a work to which many men must give the whole 
end of their autumn life. By slow and quiet teaching 
they must make ready the soil in their little corner of 
the world or in their greater one, to receive the new 
seed, in patient effort suppressing the utterances of the 
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last conclusions of a life, till they have supplied the 
means whereby they may be understood. 

For want of that wise economy the waste of thought 
in this world has been incalculable ; men have given 
that which was holy to the dogs, and cast their pearls 
before swine, and the only result is that the pearls 
have been lost and the giver of them rent. Wait and 
plough with patience and in faith, for he that be- 
lieveth in God, like God Himself, does not make 
haste. 

And then, when you have prepared men’s hearts, 
when you have broken up the stubbled ground of 
prejudice and let new light and rain get at new soil— 
then concentrate into clear thought the results of the 
thought, emotion, and experience of a long inward 
life. and sow them on the soil you have ploughed ; 
and in the time to come, mayhap when you are dead, 
they will shoot up and bring forth fruit for a newer 
world. 

That is a noble work, but it has its sorrow, for you 
will not probably see its harvest, and the strong wish 
to see it is natural and true. But do not be too much 
vexed by that. You have reaped what others sowed, 
sow now yourself, that others may reap in turn. It 
is rarely given to any one to do both. The ordinary 
law of life is otherwise, and it is wise and will bring 
peace to your heart to make up your mind to submit 
to a law, the excellence of which is that it leads to 
self-forgetfulness in devotion to the cause of man. 
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Therefore do your work, and put vain and selfish 
hopes aside, and live in the good that will come to 
man when you are dead, if you do your work of sowing 
faithfully. And you shall then be partaker of a noble 
but quiet joy, the joy of the autumnal morning, 
touched with the sense of your own coming decay, 
but fresh and pure and bright when you think of life 
coming to other men through you. As you follow 
your plough or sow your seed in the frosty morning 
air of later life, dreams of the harvest yet to be will 
visit you and make you happy. You will hear in 
your ear the songs of the future, the pleasure of men 
and women as they gather into the garner of humanity 
the plenteous produce of the truths you have sown, 
the gratitude of those who will know and love you 
when you are with God. 

Nor will this be your only happiness. The work you 
thus do for men without thinking of yourself, with 
quiet surrender of many hopes—will have its own 
indirect action on yourself in this world, and its direct 
action on your future life in the world to come. In 
the first case, the continual work you do on noble 
thoughts for others will root them firmly in your own 
soul, till they become eternal possessions. You will 
have gained in the new ideas at which you have 
laboured glorious companions for old age, wealth that 
neither rust nor moth can corrupt, things that in soli- 
tude or disease, or in the burden of obscure distress, 
will make the darkened chamber bright with inward 
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light and hang the walls of your soul with visions of 
thought that will transfigure a life of pain, with pic- 
tures that will fill your eyes with tears of joy, with 
hopes and aspirations that will people solitude. 

And more—you will know, for you belong to the 
eternal God, and you are His brother who for the joy 
that was set before Him despised the sorrow, laden 
with which He sowed the earth with redeeming 
thoughts—you will know that not only the ideas you 
possess in full, but those you have only in germ within 
you, will not die in you, but break into perfect flower 
and fruit in the warmer and brighter land whither you 
are going. In the new spring-time of God’s Paradise, 
where only summer’s fulness, but never autumn’s de- 
cay is known, you will fulfil your being, and not one 
aspiration shall fail of its completion, not one failure 
but shall be repaired, not one yearning for truth but 
shall be satisfied, not one effort made here to bring 
forth a harvest, to plough the land of the world, to 
sow the seed of good and truth, but shall find at last 
a noble scope, and expand itself into an infinite sphere 
of labour. These are the hopes of autumn. 

There is yet another aspect of autumn, and it is the 
aspect of decay. Those of you who walk home across 
the Park from your work must feel it speak to you in 
this November time. The evening falls, the damp air 
is chill, the mist rises, and the leafless trees are hooded 
in its ghostly garment. Our feet brush in the avenues 
through the thick floor of sodden leaves, and through 
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the places we remember green and bright as Paradise, 
a low wind sighs in sorrow for the past. The moon 
shines through the vapour it makes white, on a deso- 
late world, and the strange and solitary cry of the wild 
fowl, that expresses our homeless weariness, comes up 
from the misty water where the reflection of the moon 
as the slow ripple moves it, seems to throb like a living 
heart in pain. It is not the autumn of harvest, nor 
the morning autumn when we sow in hope, it is the 
evening autumn of decay. And it answers, not to 
actual decay, which belongs to winter, but to a certain 
phase of autumnal sentiment in us, the phase of a sad 
and, not altogether unpleasant sentiment in which the 
soul, somewhat wearied with life, with its work and 
storm alike, furls its wings and is contented to stand 
aside and let the world drift by. It feels that its time 
has come for rest, its living energy has gone, its hopes 
are chilled ; f of the things it cared for passionately 
lie round it now, it thinks, like withered leaves, and 
, the interests, the affections it now takes up, unless 
they are those inward ones which belong to God, 
die quickly into evening and they have no twilight. 
When they are exhausted, night comes on them at 
once. Nothing touches the soul passionately now— 
things come and go, and it accepts them if they are 
pleasant, and is sorry if they are unpleasant, but it 
does not make much matter. They are like phan- 
toms in a mist, there is a deep sense of apartness 
from humanity, a dim coldness at the heart, and only 
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now and then a wild cry that has no outward voice, 
wild and lonely as the note of the water-fowl—when 
' the soul thinks of all that is gone and never will 
return. But on the whole it is so weary, that though 
there is decay there is not much distress about it. 

It is a phase of sentiment, and now and then— 
since it must come now and then in our autumn time— 
there is not much harm in it if it is transient, if it is 
not made into the habit of the soul. But like all mere 
sentiment we feel inclined to nurse it, and if we have 
done fair work and brought forth our harvest, the 
world does not interfere with it, and lets us have our 
holiday if we like to take it thus. But if continued or 
cherished, few things corrupt or make the soul decay 
more swiftly ; and if the world does not care how we 
take our leisure, we should care not to be sodden like 
the leaves, or have our life made unreal in a mist. It 
is not in the moonlight of sentimental sadness that we 
should take our holiday, but in the sunlight of healthy 
joy, in sympathy at least with others’ happiness. To 
cease to live with men, to lie in ignoble set-in 
decay, and to be trodden under foot of men like 
withered leaves, as we deserve to be, if we make 
ourselves victims of melancholy sentiment, is a vile 
end for one who has had strength to bring forth a 
harvest, and wisdom and patience to plough and sow 
for men. 

We must go through our November evening, but if 
we are children of God whose joy is everlasting and 
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belong to Christ, the ever young Humanity, we cannot 
abide in the dreamy sadness that ignores a future joy, 
nor endure the selfish acceptance of decay, brooding on 
which we forget that we are still men and have hopes 
and faith for men. We shake off the dream and step into 
the morning air again, alive to God and our eternal life 
in Him, alive to man and our eternal hopes for man. 

Two poets have told us what to do, and how to 
escape from this phase of decaying sentiment. Words- 
worth had felt its dim regret: the weight of custom, 
the inevitable yoke, had borne heavily on him; the 
radiance once so bright was gone, and 

“Nothing could bring back the hour 
Of splendour in the grass and glory in the flower.” 

But when Nature spoke to him in this autumnal 
hour of his life, and bade him rejoice with her, he 
awoke to answer her with love, and joined her joy 
in thought. He could not share it altogether, but 
still it gave him power to find the true resurrection 
in sympathy with mankind. In love of the human 
heart by which we live, in union with its tenderness, 
its joys and fears, he found again delight—not the 
earlier glory and the dream, but the still delight of 
thoughts that lie too deep for tears. The sadness of 
decay was his—he felt it to its depths, but his Chris- 
tian fortitude threw it aside, and peace came to him 
through tenderness for human kind. 


“We will grieve not, rather find 
Strength in what remains behind, 
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In the primal sympathy 

Which having been must ever be ; 

In the soothing thoughts that spring 

Out of human suffering ; 

In the faith that looks through death ; 

In years that bring the philosophic mind.” 
That was his teaching. Shelley took, not a nobler, 
but a more impassioned and prophetic strain. He too: 
felt autumn’s sorrow in his soul, as he wandered in the 
wood near Arno, and the west wind grew into a gale. 
Sore was his regret, and sore his need: the weight of 
hours chained and bowed him; he could no longer be 
as in boyhood the comrade of the west wind wander- 
ing over heaven—only under its impulse now the 
leaves of his life seemed to fall like the leaves of the 
forest. It is the very hour of which we spoke. But 
as he listened to the tumult of the wind, continuance 
in any base dejection became impossible, and thought 
only of self still more impossible. The wild spirit 
that was moving everywhere and woke and shook 
the world had taught him better. 

He no longer speaks of his own misery—nor asks. 
the wind to carry him away from men,—but that he 
may be used for the sake of man—made the lyre on 
which the Spirit of impetuous Love may strike har- 
monies and prophesy the regeneration of mankind ;. 
and the deep autumnal tone of such a thought is sweet 
though in sadness. But even here he does not stay. 
For rising into a more prophetic passion, and forget- 
ting all things but his love and hopes for Man, and. 
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still more thrilled from without by the increasing 
rushing of the wind, he calls on the wind itself to be 
his spirit—to become himself, that he may awake 
the world, and bless it with hope and prophecy of 
good, 

“ Drive my dead thoughts over the universe 

Like withered leaves to quicken a new birth ; 

And, by the incantation of this verse, 

Scatter, as from an unextinguished hearth 

Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind ! 

Be through my lips to unawaken’d earth 

The trumpet of a prophecy !” 

There! that is a magnificent escape from senti- 
mental mourning. And it is as Christian as it is 
splendid—for in this at least Shelley, like Words- 
worth, follows Christ, that he rescues himself from 
the idle dejection of decay by throwing his whole 
heart, in love, upon the needs and destinies of Man. 
Let that be our autumn work, that our autumn 
thought: then when we hear the wind as last night 
rushing over the city, it will bring us no vain regrets 
for departed things—it will tell us of a glorious future 
for mankind, in the thought of which we will love 
them more, in the thought of which we shall ourselves 
rejoice and labour—till from our lips breaks in thank- 
fulness to God, the cry of Shelley— 


“O Wind, 
If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind ?” 





XXIV. 


WINTER. 
DECEMBER I, 1874. 


“ Thou hast set all the borders of the earth: thou hast made 
summer and winter.”—Psalm Ixxiv. 17. 


OD has made the winter, and winter has 
come upon us. Summer and autumn have 
passed away, and we looked into the 
wisdom that they taught us. Winter 

claims now our thought, and has as much happiness 

as gloom. Week by week we have watched decay doing 
its work on earth. The harvest was gathered in, the 
fruits of the earth were reaped by man, and then the 
wind and the rain came to gather the harvest of the 
leaves and flowers. They found the trees ready for their 
work. The new shoots, pushing forwards, had loosened 
the grip of the fibres at the root of the leaf; the blood 
of the tree crept even more slowly into its woven net- 
work of veins; the sun’s dark rays fell on it, bit and 
gnawed it, consumed and withered it, till it cared to 
ec 


\ So, 
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cling and flutter and live no longer. But as it came to 
death how beautiful it was! The chestnut in the sun- 
light roofed the brown earth with golden leaves; the 
birch tossed against the blue sky its plume of golden 
feathers; day by day the beech grew more crimson, 
till it seemed, where the clumps stood high on the 
grassy knoll, as if blood had been rained on them 
from a battle-field in heaven; where the ash stood 
against the dying sun, the last rich golden rays poured 
through a restless, rippling, tremulous dance of leaves 
that was as golden as the light that filled the west. 
As one looked on the hillside or down the glen, the 
shifting colour glowed like changing fire mile after mile, 
morning, noon, and evening, brought new changes ; 
colour rejoiced, and the sun was glad. Then came the 
days of gloom. The clouds took up the tale; the rain 
fell heavily ; leaf after leaf gave up its happy life ; 
the earth was sodden with the crimson spoil; it was 
mournful to walk in the dripping woods and think of 
all the dying beauty of the world. “Frost,” we said, 
“will finish the cruel work ;” but it was not frost this 
year. I was in the country when the great wind came 
that closed the autumn glory. All night the storm 
thundered round the walls, and shook the house. As 
I looked out of my Window, at six in the morning, in 
the grey and dreary dawn, on the woods far below in 
the glen, the trees were bending before the strong 
gale like a field of corn, and the air was dark with the 
flying flocks of leaves, streaming past like crowds of 
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birds upon the streaming wind. And when the sun 
was up, and I went out to see the ravage, it was not 
the great arms torn away from the trees, nor yet the 
great trees themselves, blown down across the road 
and over the brook, that stirred in me so much regret, 
though one has sorrow for them as one has for human 
death: it was the desolated garden and the leafless 
orchard; it was that the lime-trees laid a naked net- 
work of branches against the cold sky, that the grass 
was hidden with the ruined glory of the chestnut. The 
world of the woodland was stript, and shivered in the 
cold. Winter had come, and winter has deepened with 
us since that day. There is no light in the sun, nor 
heat in the bones of the earth. Our time of sadness 
has begun, and however many times it comes, it is 
always hard to bear at first. It is only as the days 
draw on that custom reconciles us a little, that we seek 
to wrest from the hours of winter cheer and pleasure, 
that we create brightness and joy at home to balance 
the mourning of the world. By the fireside, when 
the light is low, we recreate the year. We hear 
the larks sing in the spring morning the praise of the 
new outbreaking life that came when the blackthorn 
grew white in the dells, and the streams were un- 
fettered ; for the primrose and all the world was young, 
and we were with it young. We recall the long, warm 
summer day, its night when the twilight of eve and 
dawn mingled into one -rosy light, the fulness of life 
that in every living thing unfolded like a rose, the 
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glowing of the blood that made richer the glowing of 
the sky, the still content of all the world in the deep 
life that seemed to sleep, so swiftly did it spin. Nor 
do we yet forget the days of earlier autumn, when the 
harvest of the earth was gathered in, crimson and 
purple fruit and yellow corn, and in a rich and happy 
time we came home across the fields with the laden 
wains, while the red moon of harvest looked on the 
merriment of man, and we praised the good work of 
God in the fruitage and food of man, and felt our 
spirit say, “I too will fulfil my work; my Father shall 
reap His harvest in me, and men shall be glad of my 
life.” We scarcely thought then, so much did joy 
throw its light forward, of the decay that came after ; 
but now, in the cold evening, we regret our lost beauty, 
our dead delight. And in the regret we see the image 
of what is when the winter of life comes chill on us in 
age. We had our spring, when youth ran like a rush- 
ing brook, and we sang the song of aspiration, dream- 
ing that all knowledge, love, and beauty should be at 
our feet ; and, as we remember, we know that then we 
slept in fairyland. It is mournful now to think that 
of all we hoped so little made itself reality. But some- 
thing was done: our summer saw some life fulfilled, 
some hopes brought to the perfect rose; our days 
were warm with glowing love and happy friend- 
ships, much fair human joy was with us at home 
and abroad, much beauty companied with us, and 
we met all with such life, that we never thought of 
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failure. Now as we abide in the chamber of age, these 
things have grown cold around us. Love remains, but 
the heart does not beat as heretofore; beauty does 
not kindle now the closing eye, nor quicken the 
weary brain. Was it a dream that we brought any 
work to flower? And in the dim firelight, as we 
sit silently, it is not living presences that haunt the 
room, but the ghosts of men and women, long loved, 
long dead, and unforgotten. It is winter, not summer. 
It is true we had our harvest-time; the hour came 
and we rejoiced when, having done good work, the 
ingathering of it came, and we forgot in the delight 
of seeing the fruitage of life that the ingathering 
meant the end of labour. It is pleasant to look back 
upon it; but in the first chill breath of wintry age 
we can only muse with sorrow on the passing away 
of power. For after that decay came rapidly: the 
leaves fell though they were golden, and our life was ~ 
stripped by the storm, and left naked to abide the 
frost. Life and joy and produce and creation are over 
and done, and only regret is with us. The sun and 
the light and the moon and the stars are darkened, 
and the clouds return after the rain; the grasshopper 
is a burden, and desire doth fail. “ Vanity of vanities” 
is life, we say; “all is vanity.” 

Such is our retrospect in the first days of gloom 
when the winter of life has come. What kind of pros- 
pect have we then? It is imaged also in the world of 
winter. It has snowed all night, and bitter has been 
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the frost, and as we step out of our door in the early 
morning the earth is bound in iron bands. The waters 
of the land are hushed, frost has chained their rip- 
pling light; the flowers are pinched with misery ; the 
starved trees crack in the fierce cold ; birds and beasts 
seek shelter, shiver, and die. The patient earth is 
dead; over its dark face the pitying Heaven draws 
the winding-sheet of snow, and the grey and bitter 
fog hangs over it the funeral pall. It is death we see, 
and it is death we look forward to, and death alone, 
‘in this first hour of wretchedness. In the wintry earth 
we see the picture of the swift fate that draws on us 
when “sweet human love is gone,” and cold obstruc- 
tion walls up life to starve and die, and frost seals up 
the springs of knowledge and beauty, and the snow 
is not colder than the winding-sheet that wraps our 
buried heart. Vanity of vanities! it is misery of 
miseries. 

That is our onward look when first our wintry age 
sets in, and it is well we should realize it, know the 
darkness of life and death, and know ourselves. It is 
right to look straight into the gloomy eyes of the 
worst fate, and look into it however hard it be without 
fear, and know it to its depths. For only so can we 
wring out of it its secret, and find, perhaps, as the boy 
in the fairy tale, the honey that lay beneath the bitter 
well of blood. And when we do so, it is the charac- 
teristic of our strange nature not to be dismayed. 
When we have once seen the worst, we invent the 
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better. We find we can rise above the evil and de- 
spise it, and in that resurrection power we begin to 
believe in the good. If we can despise the evil, we 
surely think we have power to create the good. The 
indestructible courage of the heart awakes into the 
work of faith and love and hope—not with the same 
glancing life it had in youth, but with a power that 
seems almost supernatural. We cannot rest in cold 
and despair; we despise ourselves when we dwell too 
long in regret; we are ashamed when we allow the 
thought of death to conquer us. We will not be a 
vanity of vanities, a misery of miseries. All else may 
be vain and miserable, but not the human soul, not 
the moral will, not the loving heart of man. And 
then as we look and look with-renewed eagerness into 
our winter life, other thoughts, other pictures, other 
realities arise, that make life loveable, that hush regret, 
that dissolve the shadow of death. What are these 
things? What are the winter hopes and joys, what 
the faith of the winter of old age? They are born 
out of the natural array of things in winter-tide, they 
are pictured in the winter’s landscape. 

Winter drives us to our home. We make our life 
warm and gay within our walls. Guests come to cheer 
and brighten the long evenings. The snow lies thick 
without, the wind whistles over the long fields and 
the dreary streets, but round the fireside the children 
cluster, and the story and the laugh and pleasant 
love make the hours glad in the dim room. We for-. 
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get the bitter days, save when we remember to give 
of our plenty to the poor and sorrowful. There 
are no times that may be happier than winter, if we 
will. 

And we, when age has come, are also driven home. 
Our life is naturally made an inner life, and work 
without is changed for musing memory within. Oh, 
it is a great question then, how we have lived our 
past—if it has been truly and lovingly human, if it has 
been kind and true and good. For on that will hang 
whether we can summon any guests to our heart, and 
what sort of guests. And if we have been true to love, 
those whom we have lost and loved are not so lost as 
we thought at first. They come and sit with us in 
the dim room of the heart, not by the ashes of a 
burnt-out fire, but by the pleasant blaze of our un- 
dying love, kindled and kept bright by the breath of 
glowing memory ; our first friend at school, and all 
our walks in holiday; our first love, whom we wooed 
by the sea in summer nights; our more passionate 
wedded love, in whose presence life was incarnate joy 
and fire; the dear and faithful friends of manhood ; 
the lives that were linked with ours in the work of 
life; the long and well-tried love of father, mother, 
sister, and brother. And among these, to whom our 
imagination gives vivid life and form, less shadowy 
forms appear. The children that love us well, and in 
whose life we live; the friends we have kept till now; 
all that love has made for us. These are our guests, 
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the chamber of our heart is full of them; they make 
in us stories, smiles, and happiness. 

And not only by the sweetness of bygone love, and 
by the sweetness of present human love, is the winter 
of age made glad. There is yet pleasure for us then, 
even when dark thoughts come surging like the wind 
around the closed windows of the heart, and we think 
of the snow that lies cold on so much of our life, of 
death and loss of beauty, if we have laid up store of 
pictures, of beautiful and noble things, if we have been 
careful to keep the joy and loveliness of the scenery 
of the past. For then, when all our guests are gone, in 
the firelight of the hall of the heart, a hundred images 
pass by. We see again the long days of beauty, when 
first, in a new rapture, we saw other lands, and we 
re-live the wandering in the Alps and the first sight of 
Italy. We think of the happy days when, with those we 
loved, we went over English wood and moor and fell, and 
by the breaking sea, and their beauty animates our 
heart. Art mixes itself with Nature, and all that the 
great workers of Venice, Florence, Greece, and Rome 
have wrought with fire, passion, and grandeur of thought 
are our companions, and fill our solitary hour with 
noble joy. Have you so lived as to be able to re- 
animate these figures, to re-live these scenes where love 
and friendship took a higher joy? Then and only 
then the winter of your life will be as happy, as cheer- 
ful as an English home. That is the human lesson 
that winter teaches us when we think that all is lost. 
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Love is not lost, nor beauty, nor all we mixed with 
love. 

But, for all that, regret is with us for other things ~ 
than lost human joy in man. We ask if all noble life 
is at an end, because our outer active life is over; we 
ask if life is robbed of all beauty, because the senses 
are dim and passion dead. These voids no human 
love will fill; they can only be satisfied in the realm 
of the higher life of the soul, in the world where 
thought and art are kings. 

What lesson can winter teach to such regret, if its 
dark landscape, as I said, suggested it? Does its 
natural imagery bring us no other teaching? If it 
created it, does it also strive to cure it? 

The morning scene I pictured is often different at 
noon. Thesun has drunk the grey fog up, and shines 
on the universal snow. The trees have a new and lovely 
foliage ; every branch and twig, the tangled trailers of 
the underwood are glancing with unnumbered crystals 
of pure light. The paths, the boat-house, the wooden 
railing are fretted with the fern-like network of the 
weaver, Frost ; the ponds, swept clear for the crowd of 
skaters, shimmer dark like polished steel. There is 
merriment and beauty everywhere. In the keen air, 
which is like sparkling water, all sounds are frank and 
clear. The voices of men, the laughter of girls ring 
sharp and musical. The tinkle of the icicles that drop 
from branch to branch in the woods, of the stones as 
they skim the ice is sweet as wild glass-music, And 
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though over all the sunshine is cold, it is a flood of 
brightness, and the earth and all that is thereon is 
clothed in joy. We look and wonder, and are stirred 
at last. We forget the morning’s gloom ; the inspiring 
landscape, if we are in health, sets us into vigorous 
movement. The keen air does not then depress, but 
animate, and we go swiftly through the scene, ready 
for delight. And as the glowing life drives out the 
cold, and our blood is warmed as in summer, we lose 
the sense of gloom and horror, and awake to see the 
beauty of the world. Summer is gone, and spring 
and autumn, and their loveliness is no more; but 
beauty has not perished, winter has its own eager 
life. That is the lesson. Age may possess both a noble 
and a beautiful life. Only you must make ready 
for it: keep your soul healthy, your heart and brain 
awake and quick to realize great thoughts; keep com- 
pany with splendid visions, win the mastery of ideas, 
live in noble deeds; store your mind with the great 
feelings and thinking of the high artists and the 
masters of thought and work, love them, enjoy them, 
believe in them, be passionate about them, till at any 
moment it becomes easy for you to picture a land- 
scape of ideas, to take one noble thought and wander 
in its many paths as you wander in a wood. Once 
you have looked your fate in the face, and sworn, as 
God’s warrior, to get the better of it—one exertion 
of the will will waken the old world of thought into 
activity. Frost and cold are in your brain, but the 
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sun is up in the sky of your soul; the mist is dis- 
persing, and there are a hundred walks you may take 
through the landscape of thought. As you walk quicker 
and quicker, your brain glows, and your heart fills with 
fire and light. There rushes through you the whole 
warm tide of human thinking, and of the progress that 
it works. The ideas on whose burning wheels the 
chariot of mankind is borne, bear you along; the 
emotions which have made mankind great, and in the 
artists have become creative, take your hand and lift 
you into their bright world. Is there no noble life in 
that? Great Heaven, can there be a nobler one for 
honoured age? 

And being noble, it becomes beautiful. It may be 
a snowy landscape—cold, though glittering, in which 
we walk, for it is only summer for ideas and for pas- 
sions when we can put them into work; but it has 
its own quiet beauty, if we are brave enough to take 
it, strong enough to make it ours. As we grew warm 
by quick movement, we felt the beauty of the wintry 
world, and thanked God who had made all things 
lovely in their time. And as we grow to glow in 
heart and brain with the thoughts and emotions that 
are great, we begin to find the winter life of age, not 
fair as summer-time of manhood, but fair with a 
beauty of its own. Sense and passion and work may 
be dead, but not the ideal beauty, that visits us with 
the coming of fine thinking and high feeling, without 
the passionate disturbance of earlier days. It was 
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some such thought that made Wordsworth link old 
age and the wintry world together, when he predicts 
for one he loved— 

“ An old age, serene and bright, 

And calm as is a Lapland night.” 
That is not all. That is human comfort still. It 
meets despondency, it gives some peace to the un- 
‘quiet passion of regret, but it does not meet the 
passion of death, the fierce indignation at ceasing to 
be. For that we need not only human comfort but 
divine, not only the high thoughts of the intellect and 
heart, but the faith and love of the God-taught spirit 
of man. Is there no winter thought that touches this, 
that wakes to life and sleeping faith ? 

We have seen in the frost-bound world the picture 
of death. Is there nothing but death there? Look 
beneath the surface of the earth, under the shroud of 
snow. What do you see? In every root the force of 
life upstoring, round every seed the close embrace of 
the earth inducing that slow movement that will en- 
able it to bring forth life out of its death—from the 
snow-water as it filters down, taking up new elements 
from the earth in its passage, the powers brought to the 
seed that send its green lance above the ground in 
spring to meet the light and win the flower of light. 
Beneath the winding-sheet is, not death, but life in 
preparation—hidden, but in slow activity. The forces 
are being laid up which will be the green leaves of a 
thousand woods, the roses and lilies of a thousand 
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gardens, the fountain rush of spring. That is what 
winter tells the man who knows. It is the story it 
tells also to the Christian, who has found and known 
the fatherhood of God. He comes to the wintry time 
of age. Decay deals hardly with him, all things die 
down in him. The senses fail, the brain refuses work ; 
he knows that death cannot be far away. But he has 
an inward life that refuses death. It takes to itself, 
during this dark time, all things that are faithful, 
loving, clear, and pure. The winter of age has frozen 
his outward activity. But in the patient waiting and 
repose of a faithful age the spiritual forces which will 
make the form and colour and power and work of his 
coming life are gathering together into a store that 
waits but the touch of death to break into immortal 
energy. He will sleep beneath the snow, but it will be 
to awaken. 

And as he dreams and muses of this, voices and 
visions that youth and manhood do not hear come to 
his quiet hour. Often, as evening falls upon the wintry 
day, we may have walked by the Long Water in the 
Gardens when the frost-fog was white on its surface. It 
is half lit by the rising moon, but it hides the water ; 
the very bank on which we stand is dim. The sounds - 
that arise in it are made strange by its mystery: the 
stroke of the wing of the water-fowl on the wave, their 
stirring in the water-plants, their wild far-wandering 
cry, the washing of the water on the bank, the cry of 
some passer-by on the other side. It makes no im- 
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pression like that of the morning pall of fog; it does 
not stir the autumn feeling of which I lately spoke; 
its impression and its feeling are both distinct. The 
sounds are like dream sounds, the mist made silver 
by the moon is like the mist that sleeps round fairy 
castles, and as the cry comes out of it, we think that 
were we but to break through its outer edge, we should 
find ourselves in an enchanted land—a wondrous land 
of sun-lighted plains and hills and woods, where it were 
always summer, and adventure were always young. 
We forget the cold, and live in fairyland, and the 
vision, gossamer-dream as it was, goes with us for 
many days. 

So often, as we wander in the eventide of life, amid 
the dead leaves of effort and the snow of cold regrets, 
the moonlight of loving faith arises and makes a silver 
fire of the mist in which we walk; and we forget the 
winter of age to realize the enchanted youth of the life 
to come. We, too, hear voices in the mist, wild notes 
of excelling music, unearthly songs and psalms of joy. 
Failure, they sing, is here repaired, broken love re- 
newed, the lost recovered, sorrow forgotten in joy; 
error slain of perfect truth, sin burnt up by glowing 
righteousness, selfishness drowned in love’s deep ocean. 
Youth is here made new again, inspiration born into a 
lasting spring, and what inspiration makes alive eternal 
energy sets forth and brings to the perfect close. 
“They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength ; they shall mount up with wings as eagles ; 
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they shall run, and not be weary ; they shall walk, and 
not faint.” 

That is the faith of winter, and it comes home to us 
more vividly at this time, when we draw near to the 
Advent of our Saviour. “It was the winter wild” 
when He came, as if to tell us of the immortal spring 
that lies hidden in the winter of humanity. It is His 
work that we can live through wintry age, and by 
which we can live above it. It is by His power in 
our hearts that we can still enjoy human love without 
despondency’s dark chill; that we can banish regret, 
and find our heart free enough from the gloom of the 
future to live in great thoughts a noble inner life ; to 
brood on beauty, keep it, and enjoy it, though our 
eyes may no longer see it. It is by His eternal life 
in us—the life which is undying love—that we rise the 
conqueror of the decay of winter and the frost of 
death. God has made winter for us all, but behind 
the winter is immortal spring, 
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po GERACE OF JESUS CHRISI. 


DECEMBER 31, 1876. 


“The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all. Amen.” 
—Revelation xxii. 21.. 


T is the last text in the Bible and it fits 
well the last day of the year. It is well 
we should take a blessing to ourselves, or 

at least try to fancy that it may be ours, 

for we need it sorely on this day. It may have been 

a year of happiness to some of you, and I would gladly 

think so, for in the troublesome world in which we 

live, the best happiness possible to us is to know that 
happiness is a reality. And those of you whom God 
has made happy, and who have been worthy of your 
happiness, ought to be very thankful to Him, and 
should cherish the memory of your happiness and lay 
it by in a treasure chamber, that when the evil days 
DD 
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come you may look at it and say, “ Then I had joy, 
and I can taste its sweetness still; I have failed, but 
my past delight receives me into an everlasting habi- 
tation.” Therefore be grateful for your joy and keep 
it well. It has been a blessing, but though you have 
been blest, you will be none the worse for a heavenly 
blessing such as I lay to your hearts to-day out of 
this sacred book. For surely all earthly bliss is made 
more beautiful if we can link it to the grace of the 
Lord Jesus. 

It may have been a year of misery to some of you. 
You may have lost out of your life one who made all 
its delight and all its interest, whose sharing in your 
work made that work worth doing, whose sharing in 
your life lifted it above dull commonplace, in whom 
were hid years of associated and loving memory. 
And now your work is done only because it is duty, 
and your life lived only because it is cowardly to die. 
Or it may not be loss of love, but loss of your best 
self that has made the year a misery. What shall it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose him- 
self? It is a greater misery even than loss of one 
whom we have loved, to look back and feel that in the 
months gone by some quality, some hope, some belief 
has been lost out of the character which can never be 
restored to it. Something else may be gained in the 
future, but not that: something better may be gained, 
but your old companion which made you so happy or 
so good is dead. Again and again in life, irreparable 
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losses take place. The door is shut, and its clang-to 
sounds like the voice of doom itself. 

While, then, you are shut out in the darkness and 
before another door opens, beyond which you may 
find a new light, and gain a new power in yourself 
which will give energy to life and fulness to cha- 
racter, your time is atime of misery. It will be well 
for you who are now suffering this, to whom this year 
closes in that pain, if you have the heart or the right 
to think upon this blessing. Some of you may do so 
even now, and the grace of Christ may be already 
giving you, through its tender influence, the power to 
lead a new life. O throw your whole soul into union 
with it and seek the blessedness of a life with Him. 
Others may feel that as yet they have neither part 
nor lot with Him, that they have no right to His 
gracious kindness, or they may be too storm-tossed 
in their hearts to be able to realize that peace can 
ever come again. I bid them not despair. There is 
only one irremediable sin. It is the sin of Judas. It 
is despair of forgiveness. Despair of forgiveness! it 
is irrational. For how much do we forgive—and shall 
not God who is greater than we, forgive more than we 
do? Take the blessing even with all but a hopeless 
soul. Lay it like healing dew on your heart, and ere 
long it will do its work. 

But after all, most of you, as you look back, do not 
see unmixed joy or unmixed sorrow in the year so 
nearly gone. Life is, for the most part, a varied web. 
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It is woven of glow and gloom, thunder purple and 
shining gold. Even in the midst of our darkest days, 
deep joy rushed in; even that which we now most 
sorrow for, had in it, when we lived in it, inexplicable 
pleasure. Often as we look back, that which was our 
happiness in hours gone by—so strangely mixed is 
life—is now our tragedy, and that which was our 
tragedy is now our blessedness. And on the whole, 
the greater number of us have more joy than sorrow, 
though in the weight of sorrow we forget the multi- 
tude of joy. For sorrows keep together, while joys are 
dispersed through life, and in the centre of sorrow we 
cannot recall the joys that are scattered all over the 
circle of life. Think a little less of your sorrows and 
more of your joys on this day. For the joys will make 
you grateful, and gratitude is in itself one of the most 
beautiful pleasures of the soul. And being grateful 
you can take this blessing to yourself and make it 
yours, for part of the grace of the Lord Jesus is to 
have a grateful heart. 

It is well then this day to seek a blessing. For 
indeed, unless one is very young and very strong and 
little worn by life, we need some blessing. Dwell as 
we will on the brighter side of things, life is very 
hard, and men and women are hard on one another, 
and we ourselves are growing hard, and that is the 
worst of all. We need something to soften, in no 
enfeebling way, the hardness of life, and of men, and 
of our own heart. And most of the blessings we seek 
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of our own will, weaken our souls, and in the weaken- 
ing, make us harder in the future. But the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, if we could win it and take it, 
softens all things by making us stronger towards 
goodness and truth and righteousness and love. 

What is it? What is His grace? That is our 
study to-day. Whatever it is, it does not come from 
one who is ignorant of all we need. He has known 
to the full the weight of human suffering, and the 
blessing of His grace that is with us is brought home 
to us by that knowledge. He can comfort because 
He knows. He has known what temptation is and 
can feel with the agony of our resistance, and through 
that with our weakness. He has mot known remorse 
or the loss of good, but, through His infinite pain in 
contact with sin, and His infinite pity for those 
enthralled by it, He can understand our unhappiness 
in guilt. By knowledge of sorrow, He can bring bless- 
ing to sorrow. 

Nor has He known joy less. In early life, as boy 
and youth, He knew all our simple and pure joys. 
In manhood when He first went out to the world, we 
have often traced the joy of enthusiasm in His work. 
In later days, these only lived in memory, but another 
joy took their place—the mighty joy of universal love, 
the joy of giving up all things for all men—that won- 
derful and mystic joy which we faintly realize when- 
ever out of the depths of personal suffering we rise 
into the glorious life of self-surrender because we love. 
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In that joy of Christ’s, all suffering died, and He who 
reached thus the uttermost human joy can through 
knowledge of it give us the blessing of joy. But His 
fitness to give comes not only of knowledge of our 
need, but also of His victory over all that is evil or 
weak in our need. He overcame through holy will 
and through love of others, sorrow, temptation, and 
sin, went through their depths and came forth their 
conqueror. It is the Victor who can give grace and 
strength to those whom the same foes attack. That 
gift is not in the victim’s power. He who lets him- 
self be enslaved by the pains of life, he who allows 
sorrow or sin to make him effortless, can never give, 
or do, good to others. No more than a coward can 
inspire the war can he inspire or help his fellow-men, 
and that is his worst punishment and his worst degra- 
dation. Christ can give inspiration, can bless, and 
give of His power because He mastered the evil forces 
of life. None have ever done that so completely, but 
many can do it in His spirit. And those who do, 
can help and bless their fellows in proportion to their 
victory. Remember that this day, you who are in 
warfare with pain or guilt. You will be able to bring 
grace and blessing to others in the future, whatever 
your pain be now, if you conquer it. And, in order 
to conquer, win His grace who has conquered, and 
who will give it to you. 

That grace is, first, kindness, the goodwill of love. It 
is usual to speak of the grace of Christ as a spiritual 
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gift which is communicated to us, as the favour and 
goodwill which He bestows. But though that way of 
looking at the term “the grace of Christ” is true 
enough, yet it forgets or keeps out of sight the fact 
that to give it, He must have it, and the first thing at 
least we are to look to, and the thing which is usually 
left out, is the grace of Jesus Christ Himself. It was 
His own before it is ours. The first meaning of the 
words then is “The loving-kindness which belonged 
to Christ, which formed part of His character, be with 
you, and form part of yours.” And that is a much 
more practical way of talking and more to be under- 
stood than speaking of a kind of vague supernatural 
gift the exact sense of which we cannot understand. 
What that loving-kindness, that grace was, lies before 
you in His life. Itis old, simple, gracious human love 
raised to its greatest height and tenderness. It is the 
showing forth of all those sweet and beautiful qualities 
which make home and social life so dear, and the show- 
ing forth of them in perfection. It is the filial tender- 
ness which laid down the consciousness of genius and 
all its impulses for thirty years at the feet of His 
mother in a quiet and silent life and which won her pon- 
dering and passionate love. It is the penetrating love 
which saw into the character of His friends and made 
them believe in their own capacity for greatness, which 
led men like Peter and John and James to find out 
and love one another, which bound His followers to- 
gether in a love that outlasted death. It is the tender 
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insight which saw into the publican’s heart, which 
when the sinner drew near in tears, believed in her 
repentance and exalted her into a saint, which had 
compassion on the multitude and on the weariness of 
a few, which wept over Jerusalem, and over Lazarus, 
which never failed to strike the right chord even with 
souls so ignorant as the woman of Samaria, which in 
all human life and the movement of its passions and 
hopes and faiths did, said, and thought the loving and 
just thing at the right moment, without doing or say- 
ing the weak thing. Think of it all, you who know 
the story, and an image of the grace of Christ as 
loving-kindness will grow before your soul. And it 
will be strange if you do not, ravished with the sight, 
say, “ Let that blessed power be mine in life. May 
the grace of the Lord Jesus be with me.” It is no 
theological mystery which you ask for then—you ask 
that He may give you His strong and tender human 
love; you ask, not that He may give you something 
new, but that He may strengthen and ennoble all that 
you know is most beautiful in your nature and most 
likely to make you beautiful towards your fellow-men. 
It is a blessed thing to ask for and to live for in the 
coming year, for it will make your life a blessing. 

But there is more in it than this. Human love, left 
alone, spends itself only on those near to us, or on 
those that love us in return, and, in its form of kind- 
ness and pity, on those whom we compassionate. 
Kept within a narrow circle, it tends to have family or 
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a social selfishness. Given only to those who suffer, 
it tends to become self-satisfied. To be perfect, it 
ought to reach, through frank forgiveness, those who 
injure us; through interest in the interests, ideas, and 
movements of human progress, those who are beyond 
our own circle, in our nation, nay, even in the world; 
and finally all men, those even who are our bitterest 
foes, through desire that they should have good and 
be good. 

It was the very glory of the grace of Christ, as love, 
that it rose into this wonderful height and univer- 
sality. No act for his truest friend or mother was 
more intense in feeling than that act in which He laid 
down His life for His enemies. No love for John or 
Peter was greater than the love which devoted His 
whole life to the salvation of the world, of men of 
whom He knew nothing personally. There was, then, 
a motive power behind His natural human love which 
lifted it into a diviner region, which made it Godlike 
in forgiveness, Godlike in its rush out of the parti- 
cular into the universal. What was that motive? If 
we can find it we shall know the very root and in- 
spiration of the grace of-Christ. It is easy to find. 
It is written in everything He said ; but nowhere is it 
written more clearly than in the first words of His 
Prayer. When He taught us to pray “Our Father,” 
He told us that it was His conviction that all men 
were children of God, and that necessarily all were 
brothers one of another. It was easy for Him to for- 
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give a brother even were he an enemy. It was easy 
for Him to die for unknown men if they were brothers. 
Christ felt it to be an utterly beautiful and joyful 
thing to love the sons of God—the sons of Him from 
whom He drew His mission, to whom He owed His 
love, from whom came all the souls for whom He died. 
All men were infinitely precious and divine in Christ’s 
sight, for He saw them all consciously and uncon- 
sciously going into the outstretched arms of God. 
Therefore He could not help loving them all. 

That is the grace of Christ—the loving-kindness 
of Jesus—the human love raised into the divine with- 
out losing one touch of its humanity, save only as 
light is lost in greater light. I pray that this grace 
of Christ be with you all; the grace of natural love 
lifted into divine and universal love through faith in 
the Fatherhood of God. It is Christ’s to give because: 
He had it, and when we have it we can give it also. 
Gain it and give it, and you will be blessed and a 
blessing. 

Secondly, grace has another meaning other than 
loving-kindness. It means the kind of beauty we ex- 
press by the word charm; ‘and in this sense we may 
translate the text, “ The beautiful charm of Christ be 
with you all.” It is the sense in which a Greek would 
have loved to take the words, and they truly bear 
that meaning. What was that charm? It was that of 
harmony of character, the musical subordination and 
accord of all the qualities and powers of His nature, so 
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that the whole impression made was one of exquisite 
and various order in lovely and living movement. It 
is owing to this that of all the images of history none 
is so unique and clear and attractive as that of Christ. 
Its grace in this sense is perfect, and that is its inner 
spirit. 

In outward action it showed itself in many deli- 
cate and lovely ways. Its loveliest form is in sen- 
sitiveness to feeling—the sensitiveness we find in all 
His ways with men and women. Do you remember 
how, when the world-worn Pharisee expressed his scorn 
of the sinful woman, Christ felt her boundless love, and 
said, “Her sins, which are many, are forgiven; for 
she loved much;” how, when Mary sat at His feet 
and was blamed by Martha, He alone saw love and 
rightness of choice in her silence ; how, when the rude 
-utilitarian saw waste in the extravagant love which 
lavished on Him the precious spikenard, He accepted 
it, not for its extravagance, but for its passion; how 
when Peter had sinned by a threefold treachery, He 
believed in the repentance, and only gave one look of 
sore and loving reproach; how, when He was dying, 
He provided for His friend a mother, and for His 
mother a son? What charm, what grace in them all! 
And their beauty could not stand alone. That kind of 
exquisite sensitiveness flowered through the whole of 
His life with men. It was His grace, and all felt its 
charm, 

Nor is it less seen in His speech than in His act. 
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It is impossible always to explain in what perfect 
literary charm consists; but one thing is always true— 
it is the voice of an inward harmony of character. It 
is rarely found in its perfection, but it is nowhere 
found so exquisitely as in the stories and words of 
Christ. In directness, in temperance, in a certain 
sweet wisdom and ordered humanity, and in the 
beauty that results from these, there is nothing in the 
loveliest Greek work which matches the parables of 
Christ, or such sayings as “Consider the lilies of the 
field, how they grow; they toil not, neither do they 
spin; and yet I say unto you, That even Solomon in 
all his glory was not arrayed like one of these;” or 
“Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” The charm of them 
is perfect. Do you not know that had Christ been 
born when Pericles was master at Athens, every 
Athenian would have clustered round Him to hear 
His words, for the very beauty of them? Sophocles 
and Socrates would have felt their grace. 

In thinking of Him as the Man of Sorrows, in 
having imposed on us by the ascetic that He had no 
form or comeliness, we forget what must have been 
His irresistible charm. In the reaction which Christen- 
dom felt from that heathen worship of beauty which 
ended in moral deformity, nay, linked beauty to sen- 
sualism, the loveliness of Christ was too long hidden 
from us ; we lost the sense of His grace in the meaning 
which the nobler Greek would have given to the term. 
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Do not you forget it. Seek the blessing of the 
charm that comes of sensitiveness to the feelings of 
others, of sensitiveness to all that is beautiful, of an 
inward harmony of nature, and of the expression of 
that harmony in beautiful act and speech. Say to 
yourselves in this sense also, “The grace of the Lord 
Jesus be with me and all.” 

And if we are worthy of it and see it, He will give it 
to us. It is given, indeed, through our seeing it. The 
moment we see loveliness we cannot help desiring it, 
and the moment we desire it we begin our effort after 
it. To do this is one of the instinctive passions of 
our nature. We wish to be like that which we ad- 
mire, and we no sooner wish for and admire it than 
we grow like to it. And the more like we grow to 
the beautiful thing the more we desire to be more fully 
at one with it, till out of our love of beauty arises an 
endless aspiration and a, pressure towards perfection 
which we cannot conceive otherwise than eternal. It 
is by being beautiful that Christ gives us of His 
beauty, and makes us into His image. It is in quite 
a natural, and not a supernatural manner that we are 
“ changed into the same image from glory to glory.” 

But this is not all, and it needs guarding. .So far 
as we have touched this meaning of the grace of 
Christ, it is in the manner of His ways and the form 
of His speech alone. It is true these, outward things 
sprang out of a beautiful spirit; but to fix our eyes 
only upon them is to become a worshipper of “beauty 
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as such, to have only an imaginative love for Him. 
And I am not sure that the result of that, kept alone, 
would not be evil. All worship of beauty for itself 
alone has two main evils, and the merely imaginative 
worship of Christ is just as likely to lead to them as 
the worship of the idea of beauty. They are, first, abso- 
lute revolt from what is dull, ugly, harsh, or common- 
place, and, secondly, the subordination of morality to 
beauty. These were the practical faults of the Greek 
“grace,” and they are the practical faults of our pre- 
sent love of beauty. Our esthetic or imaginative 
love turns away with pain from the unloveliness of 
human life, from harsh tasks, from vulgar men, from 
the things that weary us. And it looks first at beauty, 
and ¢hen at truth and justice and purity. That is not 
to have the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. It is im- 
possible to conceive anything more apart from His life 
than such an isolated devotion to beauty, such an ex- 
clusive and excluding “grace.” The grace of the Greek 
was in Christ, but it went further than the Greek. 
Being in union with the essential Beauty of God, and 
seeing God in all things and in all men, it saw traces 
of the divine loveliness everywhere, believed in it and 
drew it forth. His disciples marvelled that He talked 
so long with the dull woman of Samaria, yet Christ 
saw fathoms deep in her soul the pearl of spiritual 
beauty, and He drew it forth. It is a picture of all 
the work of His grace, in this sense, upon common- 
place souls. Nor did harsh and.unlovely tasks deter 
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Him. He sought out the diseased, the miserable, 
the hideous leper, those who were stained with ugly 
sin. There was such beauty in redeeming and sooth- 
ing and helping them that all their unloveliness did 
not exist to Christ. And He went Himself through 
all the pain and horror of a dreadful death, and it 
became perfectly beautiful to Him, because it was 
done in the glowing fire of love. That was the way 
in which His grace and His love of beauty was 
shown in distinction from the grace and the love of 
beauty which stand aside from the unloveliness of 
things and men. 

Once more, His grace and His love of doing and 
being the Beautiful was not apart from, or greater than, 
His love of, and doing of moral things, but coincident 
with them. Nothing which was false or impure or un- 
just was, in itself, beautiful to Christ, and the first glory 
of His grace and charm was its harmony with righte- 
ousness. We look at it, then, not only with tender- 
ness, such as we feel for loving-kindness, not only with 
delight, such as we feel for beauty, but also with all 
that earnest approval and grave enthusiasm which we 
give to things and persons who are good. Christ’s 
charm has its root in love, and is identical with truth 
and justice and purity and courage. It grasps the 
hand of the Platonist and the Stoic alike, without the 
vagueness of the one and the rigour of the other. 
And while it holds to the Epicurean so far as the 
early Epicureans said that pleasure was the highest 
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good because goodness was identical with pleasure, it 
turns aside from the later Epicureans and from those 
of our day who put pleasure in beauty first, to the 
loss or lessening of moral goodness. Guarded thus 
on all sides, yet taking in all that is noble in all efforts 
to find the highest good, it was in truth grace in its 
sense of beauty that Christ possessed. 

That grace, so guarded, so complete, pray that it 
may be with you all in the year that comes to- 
morrow. It will bless your lives and it will make of 
you a blessing. It will make you at one with all that 
is tender, pitiful, dear, and sweet in human loving- 
kindness. It will make you at one with all that is 
sensitive and delicate and graceful in manner and 
speech, and create in you an harmonious soul. Men 
will think your life beautiful, and inspiration and effort 
will flow from it. It will make you at one with moral 
good, just and true and pure. And it will take all that 
is loving in humanity, and all that is fair, and all that 
is moral, and link them to and complete them by 
uniting them to the love of God, and to God’s love for 
all men; so that to human love and moral love and 
imaginative love will be added the spiritual love which 
gathers them all into perfection. 

Therefore, having this inspiration and aspiration, 
having the power of becoming blessed in sharing of 
this grace of Christ’s, we will put aside the sorrow with 
which we look back on the year, and take up a 
manlier and more resolute strain. Whatever may 
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have been our pain, our loss, our failure, our sin, we 
are not yet dead, nor yet lost. And there is much to 
redeem and much to win. We may yet be blessed, 
even in a weary life of struggle, if we have courage 
and faith and goodwill, by union with the grace 
that belonged to Christ. And when we are so 
blessed we may by that grace bless others, even 
though we cannot take much of the blessedness to 
ourselves. We may not be happy, but we may be 
good. We may not have peace, but we may win the 
beauty of moral conquest. We may go softly all our 
years, in remembrance of failure and wrong; but we 
may at last feel that God has forgiven us, and that He 
is making us like Himself through Jesus Christ and 
through love of His grace. And having these hopes 
we may, on this last day of the year, when we stand 
on the verge of the past and future, say with humility 
and love to each other—for it is beautiful to end the 
year with blessing—the grace of our Lord Jesus be 
with you. Amen. 
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ABBEY (Henry). 

Ballads of Good Deeds, 
and Other Verses. Fcap. 8vo. 
Cloth gilt, price 5s. 

ABDULLA (Hakayit). 
Autobiography of a Malay 
Munshi. Translated by J. T. 
Thomson, F.R.G.S. With Photo- 
lithograph Page of Abdulla’s MS. 
Post 8vo. Cloth, price 12s. 

ADAMS (A. L.), M.A., M.B., 

-R.S., F.G.S. : 
Field and Forest Rambles 
of a Naturalist in New Bruns- 
wick. With Notes and Observations 
on the Natural History of Eastern 
Canada. Illustrated. 8yvo. Cloth, 
price 14s. 

ADAMS (F. O.), F.R.G.S. 

The History of Japan. From 


the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time. New Edition, revised. 2 
volumes. With Maps and Plans. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 21s. each. 


ADAMS (W. D., Jun.). 
Lyrics of Love, from Shake- 
speare to Tennyson. Selected and 
arranged by. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth extra, 
gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 

ADAMS (John), M.A. 
St. Malo’s Quest, and 
other Poems. Fcap. 8yvo. Cloth, 5s. 

ADON. 


Through Storm & Sunshine. 
Illustrated by M. E. Edwards, 
A. T. H. Paterson, and the Author. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 7s. 60. 


A. K. H.B. 


A Scotch Communion Sun- 
day, to which are added Certain 
Discourses from a University City. 
By the Author of ‘‘ The Recreations 
of a Country Parson.” Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price ss. 
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ALLEN (Rev. R.), M.A. 


Abraham ; his Life, Times, 
and Travels. 3,800 years ago, Se- 
cond Edition. With Map. Post 
8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 


ALLEN (Grant), B.A. 


Physiological Esthetics. 


Crown 8yo. 9s. 


AMOS (Prof. Sheldon). 


Science of Law. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
ee 

Volume X. of The International 
Scientific Series. ‘ 


ANDERSON (Rev. C.), M.A. 


New Readings of Old 
Parables. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 
4s. 6d. 


Church Thought and 
Church Work. Edited by. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo. Cloth,- price 
7s. 6d. 


. Words and Works in a 


London Parish. Edited by. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6s. 


The Curate of Shyre. Se- 
cond Edition. 8vo. Cloth, price 
75. 6d. 


Sesh (Col. R. P.). 


Victories and Defeats. An 
Attempt to explain the Causes which 
have led to them. An Officer’s 
Manual. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 
145. 


ANDERSON (R. C.), C.E. 


Tables for Facilitating the 
Calculation of every Detail in 
connection with Earthen and 
Masonry Dams. Royal 8vo. Cloth, 


price £2 25. 
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ANSON (Lieut.-Col. The Hon. 
A.), V.C., M.P. 


The Abolition of Purchase 
and the Army Regulation Bill of 
1871. Crown 8vo. Sewed, price rs. 
Army Reserves and Militia 
Reforms. Crown 8vo. Sewed, 
price 1s. 

Story of the Supersessions. 
Crown 8vo. Sewed, price 6d. 


ARCHER (Thomas). 


About my -Father’s 
Business. Work amidst the Sick, 
the Sad, and the Sorrowing. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 


ARGYLE (Duke of). 


Speeches on the Second 
Reading of the Church Patron- 
age (Scotland) Bill in the House of 
Lords, June 2, 1874; and Earl of 
Camperdown’s Amendment, June 9, 
1874, placing the. Election of 
Ministers in the hands of Ratepayers. 
Crown 8vo. Sewed, price ts. 


Army of the North German 
Confederation. 
A Brief Description of its Organi- 
zation, of the Different Branches 
of the Service and their 7éZe in War, 
of its Mode of Fighting, &e., &c. 
‘Translated from the Corrected Edi- 
tion, by permission of the Author, by 
Colonel Edward Newdigate., Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 

ASHTON (J.). 
Rough Notes of a Visit to 
Belgium, Sedan, and Paris, in 
September, 1870-71. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


Aunt Mary’s Bran Pie. 
By the author of “St, Olave’s.” 
Illustrated. Cloth, price gs. 6d. 
Aurora, 
A Volume of Verse. 
Cloth, price 5s. 
AYRTON iy GC. 
A Scotch Wooing. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
BAGEHOT (Walter). 


Some Articles on the De- 
preciation of Silver, and Topics 
connected with it. Demy 8vo. | Price 
5S. 


Feap. 8vo. 





BAGEHOT (Walter). — 
Physics and Politics; or, 
Thoughts on the Application of the 
Principles of “‘ Natural Selection” 
and ‘‘Inheritance” to Political So- 
ciety. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 4s. 

Volume II. of The International 
Scientific Series. 


The English Constitution. 
A New Edition, Revised and 
Corrected, with an Introductory 
Dissertation on Recent Changes and 
Events. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
7s. 6a. 

Lombard, Street. A 
Description of the Money Market. 
Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 7s. 6d. 

BAIN (Alexander), LL.D. 
Mindand Body: the Theories 
of their relation. Fifth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 4s. 

Volume IV. of The International 
Scientific Series. 

BALDWIN (Capt. J. H.), F.Z.S., 

Bengal Staff Corps. 
The Large and Small Game 
of Bengal and the North-West- 
ern Provinces of India. 4to. With 
numerous Illustrations. Cloth, price 
2Is. 

BANKS (Mrs. G. L.). 

God’s Providence House. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. : 

BARING (T. C.), M.A., M.P. * 
Pindar in English Rhyme. 
Being an Attempt to render the 
Epinikian Odes with the principal 
remaining Fragments of Pindar into 
English Rhymed Verse. Small 
Quarto. Cloth, price 7s. 

BARLEE (Ellen). 

Locked Out: a Tale of the 
Strike. Witha Frontispiece. Royal 
r6mo. Cloth, price 15. 6a. 

BAUR (Ferdinand), Dr. Ph., 

Professor in Maulbronn. 
A Philological Introduction 
to Greek and Latin for Students. 
Translated and adapted from the 
German of. By C. KeGan PAavt, 
M.A. Oxon., and the Rev. E. D. 
Stone, M.A., late Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, and Assistant 
Master at Eton. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6s. 
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BAYNES (Rev. Canom R. H.), 
M.A, 


Home Songs for Quiet 
Hours. Third Edition. Feap. 8vo. 
Cloth extra, price 3s. 6d. 

This may also be had handsomely 
bound in. morocco with gilt edges. 


BECKER (Bernard H.). 


The Scientific Societies of 
London. Crown §&vo. Cloth, 
price ss. 


BENNETT (Dr. W. C.). 


Baby May. Home Poems 
and Ballads. With Frontispiece. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth elegant, price 6s. 
Baby May and Home 
Poems. Fcap. 8vo. Sewed in 


Coloured Wrapper, price ts. 


Narrative Poems & Ballads. 
Feap. 8vo. Sewed in Coloured Wrap- 
per, price rs. 


SongsforSailors. Dedicated 
by Special Request to H. R. H. the 
Duke of Edinburgh. With Steel 
Portrait and Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

An Edition in Illustrated Paper 
Covers, price 1s. 


Songs of a Song Writer. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 


BENNIE (Rev. J. Ni), M7A. 


The Eternal Life. Sermons 
preached during the last twelve years, 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 


BERNARD (Bayle). 


Samuel Lover, the Life and 
Unpublished Works of. In 2 
vols. With a Steel Portrait. Post 
8vo. Cloth, price ars. 


BERNSTEIN (Prof.). 


The Five Senses of Man. 
With ox Tilustrations. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo.' Cloth, 


price 5s. 3 
Volume XXI. of The International 
Scientific Series, 





eee - EDWARDS (Miss 
Kitty. With a Frontispiece. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s- 
BISCOE (A. C.). 
The Earls of Middleton, 
Lords of Clermont and of Fetter- 
cairn, and ‘the Middleton Family. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price ros. 6d. 
BISSET (A.) 
History of the Struggle for 
Parliamentary Government in 
England. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price 24s. 
BLANC (H.), M.D. 
Cholera: How to Avoid and 


Treat it. Popular and Practical 
Notes. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
4s. 6d. 


BLASERNA (Prof. Pietro). 
The Theory of Sound inits 
Relation to Music. With numer- 
ous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5s. : 
Volume XXII. of The International 
Scientific Series. 


Blue Roses; or, Helen Mali- 
nofska’s Marriage. By the Author 
of “‘ Véra.” 2-vols. Third Edition. 
Cloth, gilt tops, 12s. 

BLU ME (Major W.). 

The Operations of the 
German Armies in France, from 
Sedan to the end of the war of 1870- 
gi. With Map. From the Journals 
of the Head-quarters Staff. Trans- 
lated by the late E. M. Jones, Maj. 
zoth Foot, Prof. of Mil. Hist., Sand- 
hurst.. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price gs. 

BOGUSLAWSKI (Capt. A. von). 
Tactical Deductions from 
the War of 1870-71. ‘Translated 
by Colonel Sir Lumley Graham, 
Bart., late 18th (Royal Irish) Regi- 
ment. Third Edition, Revised and 
Corrected. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 
7S. 

BONWICK (J.), F-R.G.S. i 

he Tasmanian Lily. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Cloth 
price.s5s. 
Mike Howe,the Bushranger 
of Van Diemen’s Land. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5s. 
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BOSWELL (R. B.), M.A., Oxon. 


Metrical Translations from 
the Greek and Latin Poets, and 
other Poems. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5s. 


BOWEN (H. C.), M.A., Head 
Master of the Grocers’ Company’s 
Middie Class School at Hackney. 


Studies in English, for the 
use of Modern Schools. Small Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 15. 6d. 


BOWRING (L.), C.S.1. 


Eastern Experiences. 
Illustrated with Maps and Diagrams. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 16s. 


Autobiographical Recollections 
of Sir John Bowring. With 
Memoir by Lewin B. Bowring. 
Demy 8vo. Price r4s. 


BRADLEY (F. H.). 


Ethical Studies. Critical 
Essays in Moral Philosophy. Large 
post 8vo. Cloth, price gs. 


Mr. Sidgwick’s Hedonism: 
an Exomination of the Main Argu- 
ment of ‘‘The Methods of Ethics.” 
Demy 8vo., sewed, price 2s. 6a. 


Brave Men’s Footsteps. 


By the Editor of ‘‘Men who have 
Risen.” A Book of Example and 
«Anecdote for Young People. With 
Four Illustrations by C. Doyle. 
Third Edition, Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. 


BRIALMONT (Col. A.). 


Hasty Intrenchments. 
‘Translated by Lieut. Charles A. 
Empson, R.A. With Nine Plates, 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 


BROOKE (Rev. J. M.S.), M. A. 


Heart, be Still. A Sermon 
preached in Holy Trinity Church, 
Southall, Imperial 32mo, Sewed, 
price 62, 








BROOKE (Rev. S. A.), M. A., 
Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Majesty 
the Queen, and Minister of Bedford 
Chapel, Bloomsbury. 


The Late Rev. F. W. Ro- 
bertson, M.A., Life and Letters 
of. Edited by. 


I. Uniform with the Sermons. 
2 vols. With Steel Portrait. Price 
7s. 6d. 

Il. Library Edition. 8vo. With 
Two Steel Portraits. Price 12s. 


III. A Popular Edition, in r vol. 
8vo. Price 6s. 


Theology in the English 
Poets. — Cowrer, COLERIDGE, 
WorpswortH, and Burns. Third 
Edition. Post 8vo. Cloth, price os. 


Christ in Modern Life. 
Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 7s. 64. 


Sermons. First Series. Ninth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 


Sermons. Second Series. 
Third Edition. Crown 8yo. Cloth, 
price 7s. 


Frederick Denison Maurice: 
‘The Life and Work of. A Memorial 
Sermon. Crown 8vo. Sewed, price rs. 


BROOKE (W.G.), M.A. 


The Public Worship 
Regulation Act. With a Classified 
Statement of its Provisions, Notes, 
and Index. Third Edition, revised 
and corrected. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. 


Six Privy Council Judg- 
ments—1850-1872. Annotated by. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price gs. 


BROUN (J. A.). 


_ Magnetic Observations at 
Trevandrum and  Augustia 
Malley. Vol. I. 4to. Cloth, 
price 63s, 

The Report from above, separately 
sewed, price ets, 
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BROWN (Rev. J. Baldwin), B.A. CADELL (Mrs. H. M.). 
The Higher Life. Its Reality, Ida Craven: A Novel. 2 
Experience, and Destiny. Fourth vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price | ¥ 
78. 6d. | CALDERON. 
Doctrine of Annihilation Calderon’s Dramas: The 


in the Light of the Gospel 


of Love. Five Discourses. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
2s. 6d. 


BROWN (J. Croumbie), LL.D. 
Reboisement in France; or, 
Records: of the Replanting of the 
Alps, the Cevennes, and the Pyre- 
nees with Trees, Herbage, and Bush. 
Demy 8vo, Cloth, price r2s. 6d. 
The Hydrology of Southern 
Africa. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 
ros. 6d. 


BROWNE (Rev. M. E.) 
Until the Day Dawn. Four 
Advent Lectures. Crown8vo. Cloth, 
price 2s. 6d. 

BRYANT (W. C.) 


Poems. Red-line Edition. 
With 24 Illustrations and Portrait of | 
the Author. Crown Svo. Clothextra, | 
price 7s. 6d. j s 

A Cheaper Edition, with Frontis- 
piece. Small crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
38. 6d. 

BUCHANAN (Robert). 
Poetical Works. Collected 
Edition, in 3 vols., with Portrait. 
Crown 8yo. Cloth, price 6s. each. 
Master-Spirits. Post 8vo. | 
Cloth, price ros. 6d. 

BULKELEY (Rev. H. J.). 
Walled in, and other Poems. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 

BUNNETT (Ff. E.). 

Linked at Last. Crown $vo. 
Cloth, 
BURTON (Mrs. Richard). 


The Inner Life of Syria, 
Palestine, and the Holy Land, 
With Maps, Photographs, and 





Coloured Plates. 2 vols. Second 
Edition. Demy yo. Cloth, price 


TAS. 


Wonder-Working Magician—Life is 
a Dream—The Purgatory of St. 
Patrick. Translated by Denis 
Florence MacCarthy. Post 8vo. 
Cloth, price ros. 


CARLISLE (A. D.), B. A. 


Round the World in 1870. 


A Volume of Travels, with Maps. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Demy 
»8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 


CARNE (Miss E. T.). 


The Realm of Truth. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price ss. 6d. 


CARPENTER (E.). 


Narcissus and other 
Poems. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 
5s. 


CARPENTER (W. B.), LL.D., 
M.D., F.R.S., &c. 


The Principles of Mental 
Physiology. With their Applica- 
tions to the Training and Discipline 
of the Mind, and the Study of its 
Morbid Conditions. __ Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition, 8yo. Cloth, price 
12s. 


CARR (Lisle). 
Judith Gwynne. 3 vols. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. -Cloth. 


CHAPMAN (Hon. Mrs. E. W.). 


A Constant Heart. A Story. 
2vols. Cloth, gilt tops, price 12s. 


CHRISTOPHERSON (The late 
Rev. Henry), M.A. 
Sermons. With an Intro- 
duction by John Rae, LL.D., F.S.A. 
First Series. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 7s. 6d. 


Sermons. With an Intro- 
duction by John Rae, LL.D., F.S.A. 
Second Series, Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
price 6s, 
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CLAYTON (Cecil). 


Effie’s Game; How She 
Lost and How She Won. A 
Novel. 2vols. Cloth. 


CLERK (Mrs. Godfrey). 


Ilam en Nas. Historical 
Tales and Anecdotes of the Times 
of the Early Khalifahs. Translated 
from the Arabic Originals. TIlus- 
trated with Historical and Explana- 
tory Notes. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
7S. 


CLERY (C.), Capt. 


Minor. Tactics. With 36 
Maps and Plans. Third and revised 
Edition. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 16s. 


CLODD (Edward), F.R.A.S. 


The Childhood. of the 
World: a Simple Account of Man 
in Early Times. Third Edition. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3s. 
A Special “Edition for Schools. 
Price 15. +e 


The Childhood of Reli- 
gions: Including a Simple Account 
of the Birth and Growth of Myths 
and Legends. | Thitd Thousand. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price ss. 


COLERIDGE (Sara). 


Pretty Lessons in Verse 
for Good Children, with some 
Lessons in Latin, in Easy Rhyme. 
A New Edition. Ulustrated.. Feap. 
8vo. Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


Phantasmion. A Fairy Tale. 
With an Introductory Preface by the 
Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, of 
Ottery St. Mary. A New Edition. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 75. 6d. 


Memoir and Letters of Sara 
Coleridge. Edited by her Daughter. 
With Index. 2 vols. With Two 
Portraits. Third Edition, Revised 
and Corrected. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 24s. 

Cheap Edition. With one Portrait. 
Cloth, price 7s. 6d. 








COLLINS (Mortimer). 


The Princess Clarice. A 
Story of 1871. 2-vols. Cloth. 


Squire Silchester’s Whit. 


3 vols. Cloth. 
Miranda. A Midsummer 
Madness. 3 vols. Cloth. 


_Inn of Strange Meetings, 
and other Poems. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5s. 


The Secret of Long Life. 
Dedicated by special permission to 
Lord St. Leonards. Fourth Edition. 
Large crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 


COLLINS (Rev. R.), M.A. 


Missionary Enterprise in 
the East. With special reference 
to the Syrian Christians of Malabar, 
and the results of modern Missions. 


With Four Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 
CONGREVE (Richard), M.A., 


M.R.C.P.L. 


Human Catholicism. Two 
Sermons delivered at the Positivist 
School on the Festival of Humanity, 
87 and 88, January 1, 1875 and 1876. 
Demy 8vo. Sewed, price 1s. 


CONWAY (Moncure D.). 


Republican Superstitions. 
Illustrated by the Political History 
of the United States. Including a 
Correspondence with M, Louis Blanc. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 


CONYERS (Ansley). 


Chesterleigh. 3 vols. Crown 
8vo. Cloth. 


COOKE (M. C.), M.A., LL.D. 


Fungi; their Nature, Influ- 
ences, Uses, &c. Edited by the Rev. 
M. J. Berkeley, M.A, F.L.S. 
With Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Crown 8yo. Cloth, price ss. 

Volume XIV. of The International 
Scientific Series. 
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COOKE (Prof. J. P.), of the Har- 
vard University. 


The New Chemistry. With 
31 Illustrations. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price ss. 

Volume IX. of The International 
Scientific Series. 
Scientific Culture. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price rs. 


COOPER (T. T.), F.R.G.S. 
The Mishmee Hills: an 


Account of a Journey made in an 
Attempt to Penetrate Thibet from 
Assam, to open New Routes for 
Commerce. Second Edition. With 
Four Illustrations and Map. Post 
8vo. Cloth, price ros. 62. 


Cornhill Library of Fiction 
(The). Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
3s. 6d. per volume. 


Half-a-Dozen Daughters. By 
a Masterman. 

he House of Raby. By Mrs. G. 
Hooper. 
A Fight for Life. By Moy 
Thomas. 
Robin Gray. By Charles Gibbon. 
One of Two; or, The Left- 
Handed Bride. By J. Hain Fris- 
well. 
God’s Providence House. By 
Mrs. G. L. Banks. 
For Lack of Gold. By Charles 


Gibbon. 

Abel Drake’s Wife. By John 
Saunders. 

Hirell. By John Saunders. 


CORY (Lieut. Col. Arthur). 


The Eastern Menace; or, 
Shadows of Coming Events. 


Crown 8yo. Cloth, price ss.. 

Cosmos. ; 
A Poem. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 
38. 6d. 


COTTON (R. T.). 
Mr. Carington. A Tale of 


Love and Conspiracy. 3 vols. Crown 
8yvo. Cloth. 





CRESSWELL (Mrs. G.). 


The King’s Banner. Drama 
in Four Acts. Five Illustrations. 
‘ gto. Cloth, price ros. 6d. 


CROMPTON (Henry). 


Industrial Conciliation. 
Feap. 8vo. Cloth, price as. 6d. 


CUMMINS (H.1.), M. A. 


Parochial Charities of the 
City of London. Sewed, price 1s. 


CURWEN (Henry). 


Sorrow and Song: Studies 
of Literary Struggle. Henry Miirger 
—Novalis—Alexander Petéfi—Hon- 
oré de Balzac—Edgar Allan Poe 
—André Chénier, 2 vols. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 15s. 


DANCE (Rev.C. D.). 


Recollections of Four Years 
in Venezuela’ With Three Illus- 
trations and a Map. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


D’ANVERS (N. R.). 
The, Suez Canal: Letters 


and Documents descriptive .of its 
Rise and Progress in 1854-56. By 
Ferdinand de Lesseps. ‘Translated 
by. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 1os. 6a. 


‘ 
Little’ Minnie’s Troubles. 
An Every-day Chronicle. With Four 
Illustrations by W. Hughes. 
Fcap. Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


DAVIDSON (Rev. Samuel), D.D., 


The New Testament, trans- 

-lated from the Latest Greek 
Text of Tischendorf. A new and 
thoroughly revised Edition. Post 
8vo. Cloth, price 10s, 6d. 


Canon of the Bible: Its 
Formation, History, and Fluctua- 
tions. Second Edition. Small crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 
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DAVIES (G. Christopher). 


Mountain, Meadow, and 
Mere: a Series of Outdoor Sketches 
of Sport, Scenery, Adventures, and 
Natural History. With Sixteen II- 
lustrations by Bosworth W. | Har- 
court. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 


Rambles ‘and Adventures 
of Our School Field Club. With 
Four Illustrations. Crown §8vo. 
Cloth, price 5s. 


DAVIES (Rev. J. L.), M.A. 
Theology and Morality. 


Essays on Questions of Belief and 


Practice. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
7s. 6d. 


DAWSON (George), M.A. 
Prayers, with a Discourse 
on Prayer. Edited by his Wife. 
‘Third Edition, Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 

DE KERKADEC (Vicomtesse 

Solange). 
A Chequered Life, being 
Memoirs of the Vicomtesse de Leo- 
ville Meilhan.. Edited by. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


DE L’HOSTE (Col. E. P.). 


The Desert Pastor, Jean 
Jarousseau. Translated from the 
French of Eugéne Pelletan. With a 
Frontispiece. New Edition. Feap. 
8vo. Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


DE REDCLIFFE (Viscount 
Stratford), P.C., K.G., G.C.B. 
Why am I a Christian ? 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3s. 

DE TOCQUEVILLE (A.). 


Correspondence and Con- 
versations of, with Nassau Wil- 
liam Senior, from 1834 to 1859. 
Edited by M. C. M. Simpson. 2 
vols.. Post 8vo, Cloth, price 21s. 


DE VERE (Aubrey). 
Alexander the Great. A 


Dramatic Poem. Small crown 8yo. 
Cloth, price 5s. 


The Infant Bridal, and 
Other Poems, A New and En- 
larged Edition. Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 


price 7s. 6d. 








DE VERE (Aubrey)—continued: 


The Legends of St. Patrick, 
and Other Poems. Small crown 
8vo. Cloth, price ss. 

St. Thomas of Canterbury. 
A Dramatic Poem. Large fcap. 8vo. 
Cloth, price ss. 


Antar and Zara: an Eastern 


Romance. InisFAIL, and other 
Poems, Meditative and Lyrical. 
Fcap. 8vo. Price 6s. 


The Fall of Rora, the 
Search after Proserpine, and 
other Poems, Meditative and Lyrical. 
Feap. 8vo. Price 6s. 


DE WILLE (E.). 


Under a Cloud; or, Johan- 
nes Olaf. A Novel. Translated by 


F. E. Bunnétt. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. 


DENNIS (J.). 


English Sonnets. Collected 
and Arranged. Elegantly bound. 
Feap. 8vo. Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


DOBSON (Austin). 


Vignettes in Rhyme and 
Vers de Société. Third Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 

Proverbs in Porcelain. By 


the Author of “ Vignettes in Rhyme.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DOW DEN (Edward), LL.D. 


Shakspere: a Critical Study 
of his Mind and Art. Second Edition. 


Post 8vo. Cloth, price x2s. 
Poems. Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5s. 


DOWNTON (Rev. H.), M.A. 
Hymns and Verses. Ori- 


ginal and Translated. Small crown 
Svo. Cloth, price 3s. 6a. 


DRAPER (J. W.), M.D., LL.D., 
Professor in the University of New 
York. 

History of the Conflict be- 
tween Religion and Science. 
Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5s, 

Volume XIII. of The Internationa} 
Scientific Series. 
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DREW (Rev. G. S.), M.A. 


Scripture Lands in con- 
nection with their History. 
Second Edition. 8vo. Cloth, price 
tos. 6d. 


Nazareth: Its Life and 
Lessons. Third Edition. Crown 
8yvo. Cloth, price 5s. 
The Divine Kingdom on 
Earth as it is in Heaven. 8vo. 
Cloth, price ros. 6d. 
The Son of Man: His Life 
and Ministry. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 7s. 6d. 

DREWRY (G. O.), M.D. 


The Common-Sense 
Management of the Stomach. 


Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 
price 2s. 6d. 
DREWRY (G. O.), M.D., and 


BARTLETT (H. C.), Ph.D., 
F.C.S, 
Cup and Platter: or, Notes 
on Food and its Effects. Small 8vo. 
Cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
DRUMMOND (Miss). 
Tripps Buildings. A Study 
from Life, with Frontispiece. Small 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
DURAND (Lady). 
Imitations from the Ger- 
man of Spitta and Terstegen. 
Feap. 8vo. Cloth, price 4s. 
DU VERNOIS (Col. von Verdy). 
Studies in leading Troops. 
An authorized and accurate Trans- 


lation by Lieutenant H, als, 

Hildyard, 71st Foot. Parts I. and 

II. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 7s. 
EDEN (Frederick). 

The Nile without a 

Dragoman. Second Edition. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


EDWARDS (Rev. Basil). 
Minor Chords; Or, Songs 


for the Suffering: a Volume of 

Verse. Feap. 8vo. Cloth, price 

38. 6d. 5 paper, price 2s. 6d. 
EILOART (Mrs.). 


Lady Moretoun’s Daughter. 
3 vols, Crown 8yo. Cloth. 


AZ 





ELLIOTT (Ebenezer), The Corn 
Law Rhymer. i 


Poems. Edited by his son, 
the Rev. Edwin Elliott, of St. John’s, 
Antigua. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 18s. 


ENGLISH CLERGYMAN. 


An Essay on the Rule of 
Faith and Creed of Athanasius. 
Shall the Rubric preceding the 
Creed be removed from the Prayer- 
book? Sewed. 8vo. Price rs. 


Epic of Hades (The). Book II. 


By a New Writer. Author of 
“Songs of Two Worlds.” Fceap. 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5s. 

Books I. and III. Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3s. 6@. Complete in One Vol. 
Feap. 8vo. Cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


Eros Agonistes. 


Poems. By E. B. D. ‘Fcap. 8vo. 
Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


Essays on the Endowment 
of Research. 
By Various Writers. 


List oF CONTRIBUTORS. 

Mark Pattison, B. D. 
James S. Cotton, B. A. 
Charles E. Appleton, D.C. L. 
Archibald H. Sayce, M. A. 
Henry Clifton Sorby, F.R.S, 
Thomas K. Cheyne, M. A. 
W. T. Thiselton Dyer, M. A. 
Henry Nettleship, M. A. 

Square crown octavo, 
price ros. 6d. 

EVANS (Mark). 

The Story of our Father’s 
Love, told to Children; being a 
New and Enlarged - Edition’ of 
Theology for Children, With Four 
Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. 
A Book of Common Prayer 
and Worship for Household 
Use, compiled exclusively from the 
Holy Scriptures. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 
price 2s. 6d. 


EYRE ely heat Sir’ V.); C:B,, 
K-C.Sii., &c: 


Cloth, 


Lays of a Knight-Errant 
in many Lands. Square crown 
8vo. With Six Illustrations, Cloth 
price 7s. 6d. 
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FAITHFULL (Mrs, Francis G.). 
Love Me, or Love Me Not. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 

FARQUHARSON (M.). 
I. Elsie Dinsmore. 
8vo. Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
II. Elsie’s Girlhood. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
III. Elsie’s Holidays at 
Roselands. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

FAVRE (Mons, J.). 
The Government of the 
National Defence. From the 30th 
June to the 31st October, 1870. 


Translated by H. Clark. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price ros. 6a. 


FENN (G. M.). 


Crown 


A Little World. A Novel, 
in 3 vols. 

_ FERRIS (Henry Weybridge). 
Poems. Fcap. $vo. Cloth, 
price ss. 

FISHER (Alice). 
His Queen. 3 vols. Crown 
8vo. Cloth. 


FOOTMAN (Rev. H.), M.A. 


From Home and Back; or, 
Some Aspects of Sin as seen in the 
Light of the Parable of the Prodigal. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price ss. 


FOTHERGILL (Jessie). 
Aldyth: A Novel, 


Crown 8vo. Cloth, 21s. 


Healey. A Romance. 3 vols. 
Crown 8vo. . Cloth. 


FOWLE (Rev. T. W.), M.A, 


The Reconciliation of Re- 
ligion and Science. Being Essays 
on Immortality, Inspiration, Mira- 
cles, and the Being of Christ. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price ros. 6d. 


FOX-BOURNE (H. R.). 


The Life of John Locke, 


1632—1704. 2 vols. Demy 8yo. 
Cloth, price 28s. 


2 vols. 


FRASER (Donald). 
Exchange Tables of Ster- 


ling and Indian Rupee Curren- 
cy, upon a new and extended system, 
embracing Values from One Far- 
thing to One Hundred Thousand 
Pounds, and at Rates progressing, in 
Sixteenths of a Penny, from 1s. 9d. to 
2s. 3d. per Rupee. Royal 8vo. 
Cloth, price ros. 6d. 


FRERE(SirH. Bartle E.),G.C.B., 
G.C.S.1. 


The Threatened Famine in 
Bengal: How it may be Met, and 
the Recurrence of Famines in India 
Prevented. Being No. 1 of ‘* Occa- 
sional Notes on Indian Affairs.” 
With 3 Maps. Crown 8yo. Cloth, 
price 5s. 


FRISWELL (J. Hain). 
The Better Self. Essays for 


Home Life. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6s. 


One of Two; or, The Left- 
Handed Bride. With a Frontis- 


piece. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
38. 6d. 

GARDNER (H.). 

Sunflowers: A Book of 


Verses. Feap. 8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 
GARDNER (J.), M.D. 


Longevity: The Means of 
Prolonging Life after Middle 
Age. Fourth Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Smallcrown8yo. Cloth, 
price 4s. 
GARRETT (E.). 
By Still Waters. A Story 
for Quiet Hours. With Seven Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 
GEIKIE (Cunningham), D.D. 


The Life and Words of 
Christ. With Map. Two vols. 4to. 
bevelled boards, price 30s. 


GIBBON (Charles). 
For Lack of Gold. With a 


Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Illustrated 
Boards, price 2s. 
Robin Gray. With a Fron- 


tispiece, Crown 8yo. Illustrated 
boards, price 2s. 
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GILBERT (Mrs.). 
Autobiography and other 
Memorials. Edited by Josiah 
Gilbert. Second Edition. In 2 vols. 
With 2 Steel Portraits and several 
Wood Engravings.. Post 8vo. Cloth, 
price 24s. 


GILL (Rev. W. W.), B.A. 


Myths and Songs:from the 
South Pacific. With a Preface by 
F. Max Miiller, M.A., Professor of 
Comparative Philology at Oxford, 
Post 8vo. Cloth, price gs. 


GODKIN (James). 
The Religious History of 


Ireland: Primitive, Papal, and 
Protestant. Including the Evange- 
lical Missions, Catholic Agitations, 
and Church Progress of the last half 
Century. 8vo. Cloth, price 12s. 


GODWIN (William). 


William Godwin: His 
Friends and Contemporaries. 
With Portraits and Facsimiles of the 
handwriting of Godwin and his Wife. 
By C. Kegan Paul, 2 vols. Demy 
8vo. Cloth,-price 28s. 


The Genius of Christianity 
Unveiled. Being Essays never 
before published. Edited, with a 
Preface, by C. Kegan Paul. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


GOETZE (Capt. A. von). 


Operations of the German 


Engineers during the War of 
1870-1871. Published by Authority, 
and in accordance with Official Docu- 
‘ments. Translated‘from'the German 
by Colonel G.~Graham, V.C., C.B., 
“R.E, > With 6large'Maps. Demy 
 8vo. Cléth; price 2rs. 


' GOLDIE (Lieut. M. H. G.) 


Hebe; a-Talé* Feap. 8vo. 
‘Cloth, price ss. 


. GOODENOU Sena edsre J. 
Gd, RIN. 'C.B.;C:M.G: 
‘Journals ‘of, during his Last 
“Command as Senior Officer on the 
Australian Station,1875-1875. Edited, 
with a Memoir, by his Widow. With 
Maps, Woodcuts, and. Steel. En- 
graved. Portrait. Second Edition, 
Square post 8vo. Cloth, price 14s. 





GOODMAN W.). 


Cuba, the’ Pearl of the 
\ Antilles. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
7s. 6d. 


GOULD (Rev. S. Baring), M.A. 


The Vicar of Morwenstow: 
a Memoir of the Rev. R. S. Hawker. 
With Portrait. Third Edition, re- 
vised. Square post 8vo. Cloth, ros. 6a. 


GRANVILLE (A. B.), M.D., 
F.R.S., &c. 
Autobiography of A. B. 
Granville, F.R.S., etc. Edited, 
with a brief account of the concluding 
years of his life, by his youngest 
Daughter, Paulina B. Granville. 2 
vols. With a Portrait. Second Edi- 
tion. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 32s. 


GRAY (Mrs. Russell). 


Lisette’s Venture. A Novel. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 


GREENWOOD (jJ.), ‘‘ The Ama- 
teur Casual.” 


In Strange Company; or, 
The Note Book. of a Roving Corre- 
spondent. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 


GREY (John), of Dilston. 


John Grey (of Dilston): 
Memoirs. By Josephine E. Butler. 
New and Revised ‘Edition. Crown 
8vo.' Cloth,’ price gs. 6d. 


“GRIFFITH (Rev. T)), AJM. 


Studies of the Divine Mas- 
ter. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 12s. 


GRIFFITHS :(Capt.- Arthur). 
Memorials’of Millbank, and 
Chapters in Prison History. 
With Illustrations by Ri Goff and 
the Author. 2 vols. Post 8vo.' Cloth, 
price 21s. 


The Queen’s Shilling. A 
Novel. 2 vols. Cloth, 
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GRIMLEY (Rev. H. N.), M.A., 
Professor of Mathematics in the 
University College of Wales, and 
Chaplain’ of Tremadoc Church. 


Tremadoc Sermons, chiefly 
onthe Sprritva Bopy, the UNSEEN 
Wor tp, and theDivine Humanity. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


GRUNER (M. L.). 
Studies of Blast Furnace 
Phenomena. Translated by L. D. 
B. Gordon, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 7s. 6d, 


GURNEY (Rev. Archer). 
Words of Faith and Cheer. 
A Mission of Instruction and Sugges- 
tion. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 
First Principles in Church 


and State. Demy 8vo. Sewed, 
price 1s. 6d. 


HAECKEL (Prof. Ernst). 
The History of Creation. 


Translation revised by Professor E. 
Ray Lankester, M.A., F.R.S. With 
Coloured Plates and Genealogical 
Trees of the various groups of both 
plants and animals. 2 vols. Second 
Edition. Post 8yo. Cloth, price 32s. 


HARCOURT (Capt. A. F. P.). 
The Shakespeare Argosy. 


Containing much of the wealth of 
Shakespeare’s Wisdom and Wit, 
alphabetically arranged and classi- 
fied. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 


HARRISON (Lieut.-Col. R). 


The Officer’s Memoran- 
dum Book for Peace and War. 
Oblong 32mo. roan, elastic band and 
pencil, price 2s. 6a@.; russia, 5s. 


_HAWEIS (Rev. H. R.), M.A. 


Current Coin. Materialism— 
The Devil—Crime—Drunkenness— 
Pauperism—Emotion—Recreation— 


‘The Sabbath. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6s, 
Speech in Season. Third 


Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
9s. 


Thoughts for the Times. 
Ninth Edition, Crown 8yo, Cloth, 
price 79 6c 





HAWEIS (Rev. H. R.)—continued. 


Unsectarian Family 
Prayers, for Morning and Evening 
for a Week, with short selected 
passages from the Bible. Square 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


HAWTHORNE (Julian). 


Bressant. A Romance. 2 
vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 


Idolatry. A Romance. 2vols. 
Crown 8yo. Cloth. 


HAWTHORNE (Nathaniel). 


Septimius. A Romance. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price gs. 

HAYMAN (H.), D.D., late Head 
Master of Rugby School. 
Rugby School Sermons. 
With an Introductory Essay on the 
Indwelling of the Holy Spirit. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 7s.-6d. 


Heathergate. 
A Story of Scottish Life and Cha- 
racter. By a New Author. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 


HELLWALD (Baron F. von). 


The Russians in Central 
Asia. A Critical Examination, 
down-to the present time, of the 
Geography and History of Central 


Asia. ‘Translated by Lieut.-Col. 
Theodore Wirgman, LL.B. . Large 
post 8vo. With Map. Cloth, 
price 12s. 


HELVIG (Capt. H.). 


The Operations of the Ba- 
varian Army gd ee Translated 
by Captain G, S. Schwabe. With 
Five large Maps. In2 vols. 
8vo. Cloth, price 24s. 


HINTON (James). 
The Place of the Physician. 


To which is added Essays ON THE 
Law oF HuMAN LIFE, AND ON THE 
RELATION BETWEEN ORGANIC AND 
INoRGANIC Wortps. Second Edi- 
tion. Crown 8yo. Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


. Physiology for Practical 
Use. By various Writers. With 
o Illustrations. 2 vols. Second 
dition. Crown 8yo. Cloth, price 
125, Oe, 


Demy 
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HINTON (James)—continued: 


An Atlas of Diseases of the 
Membrana Tympani. With De- 
scriptive Text. Post 8vo. Price £6 6s. 


The Questions of Aural 
Surgery. With Illustrations. 2 vols. 
Post 8vo. Cloth, price 125. 62. 


Hala: 
The Art of Furnishing. 


A Popular Treatise on the Principles 
of Furnishing, based on the Laws of 
Common Sense, Requirement, and 
Picturesque Effect. Small crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


HOCKLEY (W. B.). 


Tales of the Zenana; or, 
A Nuwab’s Leisure Hours. By the 
Author of ‘‘ Pandurang Hari.” With 
a Preface by Lord Stanley of Alder- 
ley. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 21s. 


Pandurang Hari; or, Me- 
moirs of a Hindoo. A Tale of 
Mahratta Life sixty years ago. With 
a Preface by Sir H. Bartle E. 
Frere, G.C.S.1., &c. 2vols. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 21s. i 


HOFFBAUER (Capt.). 


The German Artillery in 
the Battles near Metz. Based 
on the official reports of the German 
Artillery. Translated by Capt. E. 
O. Hollist. With Map and Plans. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 21s. 


Hogan, M.P. 
ANovel. 3 vols. Crown8vo. Cloth. 

HOLMES (E. G. A.). 
Poems. Fcap, 8vo. 
price 5s. 

HOLROYD (Major W. R. M.) 
Tas-hil ul Kalam; or, 


Hindustani made Easy. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5s. 


HOOPER (Mary). 


Little Dinners: How to 
Serve them with Elegance and 
Economy. Twelfth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. “Cloth, price 5s. 


Cloth, 





HOOPER (Mary)—continued. 
Cookery for Invalids, Per- 


sons of Delicate Digestion, and 
Children. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price’ 
3s. 6a. : 


HOOPER (Mrs. G.). 
The House of Raby. 


a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 
price 3s. 6d. 


HOPKINS (M.). ° 
The Port of Refuge; or, 


Counsel and Aid to Shipmasters isi 
Difficulty, Doubt, or Distress. Crown 
8vo. Second and Revised Edition. 
Cloth, price 6s. 


HORNE (William), M.A. 


Reason and Revelation / 
an Examination into the Nature and 
Contents of Scripture Revelation, as 
compared with other Forms of Truth. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 12s. 


HOWARD (Mary M_). : 


Beatrice Aylmer, and other 
Tales. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 


HOWARD (Rev. G. B.). 


An Old Legend of St. 
Paul’s. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 
4s. 6d. 


HOWELL (James). 
A Tale of the Sea, Son- 


nets, and other Poems. Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 


HUGHES (Allison). 


Penelope and other Poems. 
Feap. 8vo. Cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


HULL (Edmund C. P.). 


The European in India- 
With a MepicaL Gu1vE ror ANGLOo- 
Inpians. By R. R. S. Mair, M.D., 
F.R.C,S.E. Second Edition, Revised 
and Corrected. Post 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6s. 


HUMPHREY (Rev. W.). 


Mr. Fitzjames Stephen and 
Cardinal Bellarmine. Demy 8vo. 
Sewed, price 1s. 


With 
Cloth, 


’ 
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HUTTON (James). 


Missionary Life in the 
Southern Seas. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


IGNOTUS. 


Culmshire Folk. A Novel. 


New and Chéaper Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 


INCHBOLD (J. W.). 


Annus Amoris. Sonnets. 
Foolscap 8vo. Cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


INGELOW (Jean). 


The Little Wonder-horn. 
A Second Series of “‘ Stories Told to 
aChild.” With Fifteen Illustrations. 
Square 24mo. Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


Off the Skelligs. (Her First 


Romance.) 4 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 


Indian Bishoprics.. By an 
Indian Churchman. Demy 8vo., 6d. 


International Scientific 
Series (The). 


I, The Forms of Water in 
Clouds and Rivers, Ice and 
Glaciers. By J. Tyndall, LL.D., 
F.R.S. With 25 Illustrations. Sixth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price ss. 


II, Physics and Politics; or, 
Thoughts on the Application of the 
Principles of “‘ Natural Selection” 
and “Inheritance” to Political So- 
ciety. By Walter Bagehot. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 4s. 


III. Foods. By Edward Smith, 
M.D., LL.B., F.R.S. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 


IV. Mind and Body: The Theo- 
ries of their Relation. By Alexander 
Bain, LL.D. With Four Illustra- 
tions. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 4s. 


V. The Study of Sociology. 


By Herbert Spencer. Sixth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price ss. 


VI. On the Conservation of 
Energy. By Balfour Stewart, M.A., 
LL.D., F.R.S. With r4 Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price ss. 





International Scientific 


Series (The)—continued. 


VII. Animal Locomotion; or, 
Walking, Swimming, and Flying. 
By J. B. Pettigrew, M.D., F.R.S., 
etc. With 130 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 


VIII. Responsibility in Mental 
Disease. By Henry Maudsley, 
M.D. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5s. 


IX. The New Chemistry. By 
Professor J. P. Cooke, of the Har- 
vard University. With 3r Illustra- 
tions. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price ss. 


X. The Science of Law. By 
Professor Sheldon Amos. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 


XI. Animal Mechanism. A 
Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial 
Locomotion. By Professor E. J. 
Marey. With 17 _ Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown $yo. Cloth, 
price 5s. 


XII. The Doctrine of Descent 
and Darwinism. By Professor Os- 
car Schmidt (Strasburg University). 
With 26 Illustrations. Third Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 


XIII. The History of the Con- 
flict between Religion and Sci- 
ence. By J. W. Draper, M.D., 
LL.D. Ninth Edition. | Crowr 
8vo. ‘Cloth, price 5s. 


XIV. Fungi; their Nature, In- 
fluences, Uses, &. By M. CG 
Cooke, M.A., LL.D. Edited by 
the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., 
F.L.S. With numerous Illustrations. 
Second Edition, Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5s. ‘ 


XV. The Chemical Effects of 
Light and Photography. By Dr. 
Hermann Vogel (Polytechnic Aca- 
demy of Berlin). Translation tho- 
roughly revised. With zoo Illustra- 
tions. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5s. ; 


XVI. The Life and Growth of 
Language. By William Dwight 
Whitney, Professor of Sanskrit and 
Comparative Philol in Yale Col- 
lege, New Haven. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, price 
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International Scientific 
Series (The)—continued. 


XVII. Money and the Mecha- 
nism of Exchange. By W. Stan- 
ley Jevons, M.A., F.R.S. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 


XVIII. The Nature of Light: 
With a General Account of Physical 
Optics. By Dr. Eugene Lommel, 
Professor of Physics in the Univer- 
sity of Erlangen. With 188 Illustra- 
tions and a table of Spectra in Chro- 
mo-lithography. Second LEdition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 


XIX. Animal Parasites and 
Messmates. By Monsieur Van 
Beneden, Professor of the University 
of Louvain, Correspondent of the 
Institute of France. With 83 Illus- 
trations. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 


XX. Fermentation. By Professor 
Schiitzenberger, Director of the 
Chemical Laboratory at the Sor- 
bonne. With 28 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price ss. 


XXI. The Five Senses of Man. 
By Professor Bernstein, of the Uni- 
versity of Halle... With gr Iilustra- 
tions. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price ss. 

XXII. The Theory of Sound in 
its Relation to Music. By Pro- 
fessor Pietro Blaserna, of the Royal 
University of Rome. With numerous 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 


forthcoming Volumes. 


Prof. W. Kincpon Cuiirrorp, M.A. 
The First Principles of the Exact 
Sciences explained to the Non-ma- 
thematical. 

Prof. T. H. Huxiey, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Bodily Motion and. Consciousness. 


W. B. CarpENnTER, LL.D., F.R.S. 
The Physical Geography of the Sea. 


W. Lauper Linpsay, M.D., 
F.R.S.E. Mind in the Lower 
Animals, ’ 


Sir Joun Lupsocx, Bart., F.R.S. 
On Ants and Bees. 


Prof. W. T. THIisELTON Dyk, B.A., 
B.Sc. Form and Habit in Flowering 
Plants. 





International Scientific 
Series (The)—continued. 


Mr. J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S. 
Spectrum Analysis. 

Prof. MicHakEt Foster, M.D. Pro- 
toplasm and the Cell Theory. 

H. Cuaritton Bastian, M.D., 
F.R.S. The Brain as an Organ of 
Mind. y 

Prof. A. C. Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Earth Sculpture: Hills, Valleys, 
Mountains, Plains, Rivers, Lakes ; 
how they were Produced, and how 
they have been Destroyed. 

Prof. J. Ros—ENTHAL. General Phy- 
siology of Muscles and Nerves. 

P. Bert (Professor of Physiology, 
Paris). Forms of Life and other 
Cosmical Conditions. 

Prof. Corrietp, M.A., M.D. 
(Oxon.) Air in its relation to Health. 


JACKSON (T. G.). 


Modern Gothic Architec- 
ture. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 


JACOB (Maj.-Gen. Sir G. Le 
Grand), K.C.S.1., C.B. 


Western India Before and 
during the Mutinies. Pictures 
drawn from life. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


JENKINS (E.) and RAYMOND 
(J.), Esqs. 
A Legal Handbook for 
Architects, Builders, and Build- 
ing Owners. Second’ Edition Re- 
vised. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 


JENKINS (Rev. R. C.), M.A: 


The Privilege of Peter and 
the Claims of the Roman Church 
confronted with the Scriptures, the 
Councils, and the Testimony of the 
Popes themselves. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth,’ 
price 3s. 6d. 


JENNINGS (Mrs, Vaughan). 


Rahel: Her Life and Let- 
ters. With a Portrait from the 
Painting by Daffinger. Square post 
8vo. Cloth, price 7s. 6d, 
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JEVONS (W. Stanley), M.A., 
PRS 


Money and the Mechanism 
of Exchange. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5s. | 
VolumeXVIL. of The International 
Scientific Series. : 


JONES (Lucy). 


Puddings and Sweets. Being 
Three Hundred arid _Sixty-Five 
Receipts. approved by Experience. 
Crown 8vo., price 2s. 6d. . 


KAUFMANN (Rey. M.), B.A. 


Socialism: Its ‘Nature, its 
Dangers, and its Remedies con- 


sidered. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price | 


7s. 6d. 


KEATINGE (Mrs.). 
Honor Blake: The Story of 


a Plain Woman. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo. Cloth. 


KER (David). 


The Boy Slave in Bokhara. 
A Tale of Central Asia. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 


The Wild Horseman of 


the Pampas. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 


KING (Alice). 


A Cluster of Lives. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


KING (Mrs. Hamilton). 
The Disciples. A New 


Poem. Third Edition, with some 
Notes. Crown 8yvo. Cloth, price 
7s. 6d. ; 


Aspromonte, and other 
Poems. Second Edition. Feap, 
8vo. Cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


KINGSFORD (Rev. F.W.),M.A., 
Vicar of St. Thomas’s, Stamford Hill; 
late Chaplain H. E. I. C. (Bengal 
Presidency). 


Hartham Conferences; or, 
Discussions upon some of the Religi- 
ous Topics of the Day. ‘‘ Audi alte- 
ram partem.” Crown 8yo, Cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. 





KINGSLEY (Charles), M.A. 
Letters and Memories of 
his Life. Edited by his WIFE. 
With 2 Steel engraved Portraits and 
numerous I]lustrations on Wood, and 
a Facsimile of his Handwriting. 
Eighth Edition. 2 vols., demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price 36s. 

KNIGHT (A. F. C.). 
Poems. Fcap 8vo. © Cloth, 
price 5s. 

LACORDAIRE (Rev. Pére). 
Life: Conferences delivered 
at Toulouse. A New and Chea 
Edition. Crown 8yvo. Cloth, price 
38. 6d. 


Lady of Lipari (The). 

+ A Poem in Three Cantos. Feap. 
8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 

LAMBERT (Cowley), F.R.G.S. 
A Trip to Cashmere and 
Ladak. With numerous [Ilustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

LAURIE (J. S.). 

Educational Course of 
Secular School Books for India: 
The First Hindustani 
Reader. Stiff linen wrapper, price 62. * 
The Second Hindustani 
Reader. Stiff linen wrapper, price 6:7. 
The Oriental (English) 
Reader. Book I., price 6¢.; II., 
price 73@.; III., price od.; IV., 
price rs. 

Geography of India; with 
Maps and Historical Appendix, 
tracing the Growth of the British 
Empire in Hindustan. Fecap. 8vo. 
Cloth, price 1s. 6@. ~ 

_LAYMANN (Capt.). 

The Frontal Attack of 
Infantry. ‘Translated by Colonel 
Edward Néwdigate. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 2s. 6a. 

L.-Ds8; 

Letters from China and 
Japan. With Illustrated Title-page. 
Crown 8yo. Cloth, price 7s. 6@. 

LEANDER (Richard). 
Fantastic Stories. Trans- 
lated from the German by Paulina 
B, Granville. With Eight full-page 
Illustrations by M. E. Fraser-Tytler. 
Crown 8yo. Cloth, price 5s. 
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LEATHES (Rev. S.), M.A. 
The Gospel Its Own Wit- 
ness. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 

LEE (Rev. F. G.), D.C.L. 

The Other World; or, 


Glimpses of the Supernatural. 2 vols. 
A New Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 15s. 


LEE (Holme). 


Her Title of Honour. A | 


Book for Girls. New Edition. With 
a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5s. 

LENOIR (J.). 
Fayoum; or, Artists in Egypt. 
A Tour with M. Gérome and others. , 
With 13 Illustrations. A New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. 

LEWIS (Mary A.). 
A Rat with Three Tales. 


With Four Illustrations by Catherine 
F. Frere. Cloth, price 5s. 


LISTADO (J. T.). 
_ Civil Service. 
_ 2vols. Crown 8vo. 
LOCKER (F.). 


London Lyrics. A Newand 
Revised Edition, with Additions and 
a Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth; elegant, price 7s. 6d. 


LOMMEL (Dr. E.). 


A Novel. 
Cloth. 


The Nature of Light: With - 


a General Account of Physicai Optics. 
Second Edition. With 188 Illustra- 
tions and a Table of Spectra in 
Chromo-lithography. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5s. ; 

Volume XVIII. of The Interna- 
tional Scientific Series. 


LORIMER (Peter), D.D. 


john Knox and the Church 
of England: His Work inher Pulpit, 
and his Influence upon her Liturgy, 
Articles, and Parties. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price 12s. 


LOTHIAN (Roxburghe). 


Dante and Beatrice from 
1282 to. 1290. A Romance... 2 vols. 
Post 8vo. Cloth, price 24s. 


.LUCAS (Alice). . ° 





| LOVEL (Edward). 


The Owl’s Nest in the City:. 
A Story. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
ros. 6d. . 


LOVER (Samuel), R.H.A. 


The Life of: Samuel Lover, 
R. H.-A. ; “Artistic, Literary, and 
Musical. . With Selections from his 
Unpublished Papers and Correspon- 
dence. By Bayle Bernard. 2 vois. 
With a Portrait. Post 8vo. Cloth, 
price 21s. ; 


LOWER (M. A.), M.A.,.F.S.A. 
Wayside Notes in Scandi- 
navia. Being Notes of- Travel in 


the North of Europe. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price gs. : 


Translations from the 
Works of German Poets of the 
18th and 19th Centuries. Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 


-LYONS (R. T.), Surg.-Maj. Ben- 


gal Army. 
A Treatise on Relapsing 
Fever. Post 8vo. Cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
MACAULAY (J.), M.A., M.D., 
Edin. 
The Truth about Ireland: 
Tours of Observation in 1872 and 
1875. With Remarks on Irish Public 
* Questions. Being a Second Edition 
of ‘Ireland in 1872,” with a New 
and Supplementary Preface. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 35. 6d. 
MAC CLINTOCK (L.). 
Sir Spangle and the Dingy 
Hen. Illustrated. Square crown 
8vo., price 2s. 6d. 5 
MAC DONALD (G.). 


Malcolm, (With Portrait of 
the Author engraved on Steel. Crown 


8vo. Price 6s. ¢ 
St. George and St. Michael. 
3 vols. Crown-8vo. Cloth. ; 


MACLACHLAN (A.N.C.), M.A. 


William Augustus, Duke 
of Cumberland: being a Sketch of 
his Military Life and Character, 
chiefly as exhibited in the General 
Orders of His Royal Highness, 
1745—1747- With Illustrations. Post 
8vo. Cloth, price 15s. 
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MAC KENNA (S. J.). 
Plucky Fellows... A Book 
for Boys. With Six Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. 


At School with an Old 
Dragoon. With Six Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5s. 

MAIR (R. S.), M.D., F.R.C.S.E. 


The Medical Guide. for 
Anglo-Indians. Being a Compen- 
dium of Advice to Europeans in 
India, relating to the Preservation 
and Regulation of Health. With a 
Supplement on the Management of 
Children in India. Crown 8vo. Limp 
cloth, price 3s. 62. 

MANNING (His Eminence Car- 
dinal). 
Essays on Religion and 
Literature. By various Writers. 


Third Series. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 
price ros. 6d. 


The Independence of the 
Holy See, with an Appendix con- 
taining the Papal Allocution and a 
translation. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
5S. 

MAREY (E. J.). 
Animal. Mechanics. A 
Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial 
Locomotion. With 117 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5s. 

Volume XI. of The International 

Scientific Series. 


MARKEWITCH (B.). 
The Neglected Question. 


Translated from the Russian, by the 
Princess Ourousoff, and dedicated by 
Express Permission to Her Imperial 
and Royal Highness Marie Alexan- 
drovna, the Duchess of Edinburgh. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 14s. 

bert as (Maj.-Gen. W. F.), 
A Grammar of Political 
Economy. Crown’ 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6s, 

MARSHALL (H.), 


The Story of Sir Edward’s 
Wife. A‘Novel. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
prige ros. 6d. 








MASTERMAN (J.). 


Half-a-dozen Daughters. 
With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


MAUDSEY (Dr. H.). 


Responsibility in Mental 
Disease. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 

Volume VIII. of The International 
Scientific Series. 


MAUGHAN (W. C.). 


The Alps of Arabia; or, 
Travels through Egypt, Sinai, Ara- 
bia, and the Holy Land. With Map. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5s. 

MAURICE (CC. E.). 
Lives of English Popular 
Leaders. No. 1.—STEPHEN LANG- 
ToN. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 7s.6d. 
No. 2—Ty.er, Batt, and Oxp- 
CASTLE. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
7s. 6d. 

Mazzini (Joseph). 
A Memoir. By E. A. V. Two 


Photographic Portraits. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
5S 


MEDLEY (Lieut.-Coi.J.G.),R.E. 


An Autumn Tour in the 
United States and Canada. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 


MENZIES (Sutherland). 


Memoirs of Distinguished 
Women. 2 vols. Post 8vo. Cloth, 
price ros. 6d. 


MICKLETHWAITE (J, T.), 
F.S.A. 


Modern Parish Churches: 
Their Plan, Design, and Furniture. 
Crown 8vo. . Cloth, price’'7s. 6@. 


MILNE (James). 
Tables of Exchange for the 


Conversion of Sterling Money into 
Indian and Ceylon Currency, at 
Rates from rs. 8d. to 2s. 3d. per 
Rupee: Second Edition.“ Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price $2 2s, 
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MIRUS (Maj.-Gen. von). 


Cavalry Field Duty. Trans- 
lated by Major Frank S. Russell; 
14th (King’s) Hussars. Crown 8yvo. 
Cloth limp, price 7s. 6d. 


MIVART (St. George), F.R.S. 


Contemporary Evolution : 
An Essay on some recent Social 
Changes. Post 8vo. Cloth, price 
7s. 6d. 


MOCKLER (E.). . 


A Grammar of the Baloo- 
chee Language, as it is spoken in 
Makran (Ancient Gedrosia), in the 
Persia-Arabic and Roman characters. 
Feap. 8vo. Cloth, price ss. 


MOORE (Rev. D.), M.A. 


‘Christ and His Church. 
By the Author of ‘‘ The Age and the 


Gospel,” &c. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
price 3s. 6d, 

MOORE (Rev. T.). 
Sermonettes: on Synony- 


mous Texts, taken from the Bible 
and Book of Common Prayer, for 
the Study, Family Reading, and 
Private Devotion. Small crown 8yo. 
Cloth, price 4s. 6d, 


MORELL (J. R.). 


Euclid Simplified in Me- 


thod and.Language. Being a 
Manual of Geometry. Compiled from 


the most important French Works, 


approved by the University of Paris 
and the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


MORIC# (Rev. F. D.), M.A. 


The Olympian and Pythian 
Odes of Pindar. A New Transla- 


tion in English Verse. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

MORLEY (Susan). 
Aileen Ferrers. A Novel, 
2 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
Throstlethwaite. A Novel. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 


MORSE (E. S.), Ph.D. 
First Book of Zoology. 


With numerous Illustrations. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price 5s. 


MOSTYN (Sydney). 


Perplexity. A Novel. 3 vols. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 


MUSGRAVE (Anthony). 


Studies in Political Eco- 
nomy. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 


My Sister Rosalind. 


A Novel. By the Author of “‘ Chris- 
tiana North,” and ‘“‘ Under the 
Limes.” 2 vols. Cloth. 


NAAKE (J. T.). 
Slavonic Fairy Tales. 


From Russian, Servian, Polish, and 
Bohemian Sources. With Four Illus- ~ 
trations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price ss. 


NEWMAN (J. H.), D.D. 


Characteristics from the : 
Writings of. Being Selections 
from his various Works. Arranged 
with the Author’s personal approval. 
Third Edition. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 
** A Portrait of the Rey. Dr. J. H- 
Newman, mounted for framing, can 
be had, price 2s. 6d, 

NEW WRITER (A). 
Songs of Two Worlds. 
By a New Writer. Third Series. 
Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo.' Cloth, 
price 5s. 
The Epic of Hades. Second 
Edition, Feap. 8vo. Cloth, price 
7s. 6d. 

NOBLE (J. A.). 


The Pelican Papers. 
Reminiscences and Remains of a 
Dweller,in the Wilderness. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 


NORMAN PEOPLE (The). 
The Norman People, and 


their Existing Descendants in the 
British Dominions and the United 
States of America. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price ats. ‘ 


NORRIS (Rev. Alfred). . 
The Inner and Outer Life 
Poems. Fcap. 8vo, Cloth, price 6s. 


Northern Question (The); 
Or, Russia’s Policy in Turkey un- 
masked. Demy 8vo, Sewed, pricets. 
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NOTREGE (John), A.M. 


The Spiritual Function of 
a Presbyter in the Church of 
England. Crown 8vo. Cloth, red 
edges, price 3s. 6d. 


Oriental Sporting Magazine 
(The). 
A Reprint of the first 5 Volumes, 
in 2 Volumes. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 
price 28s. 


Our Increasing Military Dif- 
ficulty, and one Way of Meeting it. 
Demy 8vo. Stitched, price 1s. 


PAGE (Capt. S. F.). 
Disciplineand Drill. Cheaper 


Edition. Crown 8vo. | Price 1s. 


PANDURANG HARI; 


Or, Memoirs of a Hindoo. 
With an Introductory Preface by Sir 
H. Bartle E. Frere, G.C.S.I., C.B. 
Crown 8vo. 


PARKER Joseph), D.D. 
The Paraclete: An Essay 
on the Personality and Ministry of 
the Holy Ghost, with some reference 
to current discussions. Second Edi- 
tion. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 12s. 


PARR (Harriet). 
Echoes of a Famous Year. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 8s. 6d. 


PAUL (C. Kegan). 


Goethe’s Faust. 
Translation. in Rime. 
Cloth, price 6s. 


William Godwin: His 
Friends and Contemporaries. 
With Portraits and Facsimiles of the 
. Handwriting of Godwin and_ his 
Wife. 2 vols. Square post 8vo. 
Cloth, price 28s. 


Price 6s. 


A New 


Crown 8vo. 


The Genius of Christianity 
Unveiled, Being Essays by William 
Godwin neyer before published. 


Edited, with a Preface, by C. 
Kegan Paul. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
price 7s. 6a, 


PAYNE (John). 
Songs of Life and Death. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 
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PAYNE (Prof.). 
Lectures on Education. 
Price 6d. each. 
I. Pestalozzi: the Influence of His 
Principles and Practice. “ 
Il. Frébel and the Kindergarten 
System. Second Edition. 
II. The Science and Art of Educa- 
tion. 
IV. The True Foundation of Science 
Teaching. 


A Visit to German Schools: 
Elementary Schools in Ger- 
many. Notes ofa Professional Tour 
to inspect some of the Kindergartens, 
Primary Schools, Public Girls’ 
Schools, and Schools for Technical 
Instruction in Hamburgh, Berlin, 
Dresden, Weimar, Gotha, Eisenach, 
in the autumn of 1874. With Critical 
Discussions of the General Principles 
and Practice of Kindergartens and 
other Schemes of Elementary Edu- 


cation. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
4s. 6d. 
PEACOCKE (Georgiana). 


Rays from the Southern 
Cross: Poems. Crown 8vo. With 
Sixteen Full-page _IIlustrations 
by the Rev. P. Walsh. Cloth elegant, 
price ros. 62. 


PELLETAN (E.). 


The Desert Pastor, Jean 
arousseau. Translated from the 
rench, By Colonel E. P. De 
L’Hoste. Witha Frontispiece. New 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. Cloth, price 
38. 6d. 


PENNELL (H. Cholmondeley). 


Pegasus Resaddled. By 
the Author of “Puck on Pegasus,” 
&e. &c. With Ten Full-page Illus- 
trations by George Du Maurier. 
Feap. ato. Cloth elegant, price 
12s. 6d. 

PENRICE (Maj. J.), B.A. 


A Dictionary and Glossary 
of the Ko-ran. With copious Gram- 
matical References and Explanations 
ofthe Text. 4to. Cloth, price 21s. 


. PERCEVAL (Rev. P.). 


Tamil Proverbs, with their 
English Translation. Containing 
upwards of Six Thousand Proverbs. 
Third Edition. Demy 8vo. Sewed, 
price os. 
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PERRY (Rev. S. J.), F-R.S. 


Notes of a Voyage to Ker- 
guelen Island, to observe the 
Transit of Venus. Demy 8vo. Sewed, 
price 2s. 


PESCHEL (Dr. Oscar). 


The Races of Man and 
their Geographical Distribution. 
Large crown 8vo. Cloth, price gs. 


PETTIGREW (J. Bell), M.D., 
F.R.S. 


Animal Locomotion; or, 
Walking, Swimming, and Flying. 
With 130 Illustrations. Second Edi- 
tion. Crown 8yo. Cloth, price 5s. 

Volume VII. of The International 
Scientific Series. 


PFEIFFER (Emily). _ 


Glan Alarch: His Silence 
and Song. A Poem. Crown 8vo., 
price 6s. 


PIGGOT (J.), F.S.A., F.R.G.S. 


Persia—Ancient and Mo- 
dern. Post 8vo. Cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


POUSHKIN (A. S.). 


Russian Romance. 
Translated from the Tales of Belkin, 
etc. By Mrs. J. Buchan Telfer (xée 
Mouravieff). Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 7s, 6d. 


POWER (H.). . 


Our Invalids : How shall 
we Employ and Amuse Them ? 
Feap. 8vo. Cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


POWLETT (Lieut. N.), R.A. 


Eastern Legends and 
Stories in English Verse. Crown 
8yve. Cloth, price 5s. 


PRESBYTER. 
Unfoldings of Christian 
Hope. An Essay showing that the 


Doctrine contained in the Damna- 
tory Clauses of the Creed commonly 
called Athanasian is unscriptural. 
Small crown 8vo, Cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


PRICE (Prof. Bonamy). 


Currency and Banking. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 








PROCTOR (Richard A.), B.A. 


Our Placeamong Infinities. 
A Series of Essays contrasting our 
little abode in space and time with 
the Infinities around us. To which 
are added Essays on ‘* Astrology,” 
and “‘ The Jewish Sabbath.” Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
6s. 


The Expanse of Heaven. 
A Series of Essays on the Wonders 
of the Firmament. With a Frontis- 
piece. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 6s. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLBOY. 


The Volunteer, the Militia- 
man, and the Regular Soldier. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price ss. 


RANKING (B. M.). 


Streams from Hidden 
Sources. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
6s. 


REANEY (Mrs. G. S.). 


Waking and Working; or, 
from Girlhood to Womanhood. 
With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5s. 


Sunbeam Willie, and other 
Stories. Three Illustrations, Royal 
r6mo. Cloth, price 1s, 6a. 


Reginald Bramble. 


A Cynic of the Nineteenth Century. 
An Autobiography. Crown 8voe. 
Cloth, price ros. 6d. 


RHOADES (James). 


Timoleon. A Dramatic Poem. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 5s. : 


RIBOT (Prof. Th.). 


Contemporary English Psy- 
chology. Second Edition. A Re- 
vised and Corrected Translation from 
the latest French Edition. Large’ 
post 8vo, Cloth, price gs. 


Heredity : A Psychological 
Study on its Phenomena, its Laws, 
its Causes, and its Consequences. 
Large crown 8vo, * Cloth, price 9s. 
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RINK (Chevalier Dr. Henry). 


Greenland : Its People and 
its Products. By the Chevalier 
Dr. Henry Rink, President of the 
Greenland Board of Trade. With 
sixteen Illustrations, drawn by the 
Eskimo, and a Map. Edited by Dr. 
Rosert Brown. Crown 8vo. Price 
tos. 6a. 


ROBERTSON (The Late Rev. 
F. W.), M.A., of Brighton. 


Notes on Genesis. Crown 
8vo., price 5s- 


New and Cheaper Editions :— 


The Late Rev. F. W. 
Robertson, M.A., Life and Let- 
ters of. Edited by the Rev. Stop- 
ford Brooke, M.A., Chaplain in Or- 
dinary to the Queen. 


I. 2 vols., uniform with the Ser- 
mons, With Steel Portrait. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

II. Library Edition, in Demy 8vo., 
with Two Steel Portraits. Cloth, 
price 12s. 


III. A Popular Edition, in x vol. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 


Sermons. Four Series. Small 
crown 8yo. Cloth, price 3s. 6¢. each. 


Expository Lectures on 
St. Paul’s Epistles to the Co- 
rinthians.. A New Edition. Small 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 


Lectures and Addresses, 
with other literary remains. A New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price ss. 


An Analysis of Mr. Tenny- 
vson’s ** In Memoriam.’’ (Dedi- 
cated by Permission to the Poet- 
Laureate.) Fcap. 8vo, Cloth, price 2s. 


The Education of the 
Human Race. Translated from 
the German of Gotthold Ephraim 
«Lessing. Feap. 8vo. Cloth, price 
2s. 6a. 
The above Works can also be had 

bound in half-morocco, 

*,* A Portrait of the late Rev. F. W. 
‘Robertson, mounted for framing, can 
be had, price 2s. 6a. 





ROSS (Mrs. E.), (‘‘ Nelsie Brook”). 


Daddy’s Pet. A Sketch 
from Humble Life. With Six Illus- 
trations. Royal i6mo. Cloth, price 
IS. 

RUSSELL (E. R.). 
Irving as Hamlet. 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 
Is. 

RUSSELL (Major Frank S.). 


Russian Wars with Turkey. 
With Two Maps. Crown 8vo., price 
6s. 

RUSSELL (W. C.). 
Memoirs of Mrs. Letitia 
Boothby. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
7s. 6d. 

SADLER (S. W.), R.N. 


The African Cruiser. A 
Midshipman’s Adventures on the 
West Coast. With Three Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 3s. 6a. 


SAMAROW (G.). 


For Sceptre and Crown. A 


Romance of the Present Time. 
Translated by Fanny Wormald. 2 
vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 15s. 


SAUNDERS (Katherine). 
The High Mills. A Novel. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
Gideon’s Rock, and other 
Stories. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 
Joan Merryweather,and other. 
Stories. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 
A Story of the Sea. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 6s. 

SAUNDERS (John). 


Israel Mort, 

a Story of the Mine. 
Price 6s. 

Hirell. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
,Cheap, Edition. With Frontis- 

piece, price 2s. 

Abel Drake’s Wife. With 

Cloth, 


Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 
With Frontis- 


Second 
Sewed, price 


Overman : 
Crown 8yvo. 


price 3s. 6d. 
Cheap Edition. 
piece, price 2s. 
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SCHELL (Maj. von). 
The Operations of the 


First Army under Gen. Von | 


Goeben. Translated by Col. C. H. 
von Wright. Four Maps. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price gs. 


The Operations of the 


First Army under Gen. Von, 


Steinmetz. Translated by Captain 
E. O. Hollist. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 
price tos, 6d. 


SCHERFF (Maj. W. von). 


Studies in the New In- 
fantry Tactics. Parts I. and II. 
Translated from the German by 
Colonel Lumley Graham. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


SCHMIDT (Prof. Oscar). 


The Doctrine of Descent 
and Darwinism. With 26 Illus- 
trations. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 

Volume XII. of The International 
Scientific Series, 


SCHUTZENBERGER (Prof.F.). 


Fermentation. With Nu- 
merous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5s. 

Volume XX. of The International 
Scientific Series. 


SCOTT (Patrick). 


The Dream-and the Deed, 
and other Poems. Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5s. 


SCOTT (W. T.). 


Antiquities of an Essex 
Parish ; or, Pages from the History 
of Great Dunmow. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, price 5s. Sewed, 4s. 


SCOTT (Robert H.). 


Weather Charts and Storm 
Warnings. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


Seeking his Fortune, and 
other Stories. With Four Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8yo. Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 





SENIOR (N. W.). 


Alexis De Tocqueville. 
Correspondence and Conversations 
with Nassau W. Senior, from 1833 
to 1859. Edited by M. C. M. Simp- 
son. 2vols. Large post 8vo. Cloth, 
price 21s. 


Journals Kept in France 
and Italy. From 1848 to 1852. 
With a Sketch of the Revolution of 
1848. Edited by his Daughter, M. 
C. M. Simpson. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 
Cloth, price 24s. 


Seven Autumn Leaves from 


Fairyland. Illustrated with Nine 
Etchings. Square crown 8vo, Cloth, 
price 3s. 6¢. 


SEYD (Ernest), F.S.S. 


The Fall in the Price of 


Silver. Its Causes, its Consequen- 
ces, and their Possible Avoidance, 
with Special Reference to India. 
Demy 8vo. Sewed, price 2s. 6d. 


SHADWELL (Mg3j.-Gen.), C.B. 


Mountain Warfare.  Illus- 
trated by the Campaign of 1799 in 
Switzerland. Being a Translation 
of the Swiss Narrative compiled from 
the Works of the Archduke Charles, 
Jomini, and others. Also of Notes 
by General H: Dufour on the Cam- 
paign of the Valtelline in 1635. With 
Appendix, Maps, and Introductory 


- Remarks. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 


16s. 


SHELDON (Philip). 


Woman’s a Riddle; or, Baby 
Warmstrey. A Novel. 3 vols. Crown 
8vo. Cloth. 


SHELLEY (Lady). 


Shelley Memorials from 
Authentic Sources. With (now 
first printed) an Essay on Christian- 
ity by Percy Bysshe Shelley. With 
Portrait. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 


SHERMAN (Gen. W; T,). 


Memoirs of General W. 
T. Sherman, Commander of the 
Federal Forces in the American Civil 
War. By Himself. 2 vols. With 
Map. Demy 8vo | Cloth,price 24s. 
Copyright English Edition. 
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SHILLITO (Rev. Joseph). 


Womanhood: its Duties, 
Temptations, and Privileges. A Book 
for Young Women. Crown 8yo. 
Price 3s. 6a. 


SHIPLEY (Rev. Orby), M.A. 


Church Tracts, or Studies 

. in Modern Problems. By various 
Writers. 2vols. Crown8vo. Cloth, 
price 5s. each. 


SHUTE (Richard), M.A. 


A Discourse on Truth. 
Post 8vo. Cloth. : 


SMEDLEY (M. B.). 


Boarding-out and Pauper 
Schools for Girls. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, priée 3s. 6d. 


SMITH (Edward), M.D., LL.B., 
F.R.S. 


Health and Disease, as In- 
fluenced by the Daily, Seasonal, and 
other Cyclical Changes in the Human 
System. A New Edition. Post 8vo. 
Cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


Foods. Profusely Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5s. 

Volume III. of The International 
Scientific Series. 
Practical Dietary for 
Families, Schools, and the La- 


bouring Classes. A New Edition. 
Post 8vo. Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


Tubercular Consumption 
in its Early and Remediable 
Stages. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 


SMITH (Hubert). 


Tent Life with English 
Gipsies in Norway. With Five 
full-page Engravings and Thirty-one 
smaller Illustrations by Whymper 
and others, and Map of the Country 
showing Routes, Third Edition, 
Revised and Corrected. Post 8yo, 
Cloth, price ars. 


Some Time in Ireland. 


A Recollection, Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
price 7s. 6d. 


Songs for Music. 
By Four Friends. 
8vo. Cloth, price 5s. t 
Containing songs by Reginald A. 
Gatty, ‘Stephen H. Gatty, Greville 
J. Chester, and Juliana Ewing. 


SPENCER (Herbert). 


The Study of Sociology. 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5s. 

Volume V. of The Internationa} 
Scientific Series. 


SPICER (H.). 
Otho’s Death Wager. <A 
Dark Page of History Illustrated. 
In Five Acts. Feap. Svo. Cloth, 
price 5s. 


STEVENSON (Rev. W. F.). 


Hymns for the Church and 
Home. Selected and Edited by the 
Rev. W. Fleming Stevenson. 

The most complete Hymn Book 
published. 

The Hymn Book consists of Three 

Parts :—I. For. Public “Worship.— 
II. For Family and Private Worship. 
—IIl. For Children. 
** Published in various forms and 
prices, the latter ranging from 8d. 
to 6s. Lists and full particulars 
will be furnished on application to 
the Publishers. 


Stes ee ee 
LL.D., F.R.S. : 
On the.Conservation of 
Energy. Third Edition. With 
Fourteen Engravings. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price ss. 
Volume VI. of The Internationa} 
Scientific Series. 


STONEHEWER (Agnes). 
Monacella: A Legend of 


North Wales. A Poem. Fcap, 8vo. 
Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


STRETTON (Hesba). 
** Jessica’s First Prayer.” 
Michael Lorio’s Cross and 
other Stories. With Two Illustra- 
tions. Royal 16mo. Cloth, price 
1s. 6d. 

The Storm of Life. With 


Ten Illustrations, Sixteenth Thou- 
sand, Royal16mo, Cloth,price rs. 6d, 


Square crown 


Author of 


Flenry S. King & Co.’s Publications. 
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STRETTON (Hesba)—continued. 


The Crew of the Dolphin.. 


Illustrated. ‘Twelfth Thousand. 
Royal 16mo. Cloth, price 1s. 6d. 


Cassy. Thirty-second Thou- 
sand. With Six Illustrations. Royal 
16mo. Cloth,*price 1s. 6d. 

The King’s Servants. 
Thirty-eighth Thousand. With Eight 
lilustrations. Royal 16mo. Cloth, 
price 1s. 6d. 


Lost Gip. Fifty-second Thou- 
sand. With Six Illustrations. Royal 
z16mo. Cloth, price 1s. 6. 

*,.* Also a handsomely bound Edi- 
tion, with Twelve Illustrations, 
price 2s. 6d. 7 


David Lloyd’s. Last Will. 
With Four Illustrations. “Royal 
z16mo., price 2s. 6d. 
The Wonderful Life. 
Eleventh Thousand. Fcap. 8vo. 
~ Cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
A Night and a Day. With 
Frontispiece. Eighth ‘Thousand. 
Royal 16mo. Limp cloth, price 6d, 
Friends till Death. With 
Illustrations and Frontispiece. 
Twentieth Thousand. Royal 16mo. 
Cloth, price 1s. 6d¢.; limp cloth, 
price 6d. 
Two Christmas Stories. 
With Frontispiece. Fifteenth Thou- 
sand. Royal 16mo,. Limp cloth, 
price 6d. ; 
Michel Lorio’s Cross, and 
Left Alone. With Frontispiece. 
Twelfth Thousand. Royal 16mo, 
Limp cloth, price 6d. 


Old Transome. With 
Frontispiece. ‘Twelfth Thousand. 
Royal 16mo. Limp cloth, price 6¢. 


*,* Taken from ‘“‘ ‘The King’s 
Servants.” 


The Worth of a Baby, and 
how Apple-Tree Court was 
won. With Frontispiece. Fifteenth 
Thousand. Royal x16mo, Limp 
cloth, price 62. 


Hester Morley’s Promise. 


3 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
The Doctor's Dilemma. 
3 vols.. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 





STUBBS (Lieut.-Colonel F,’ W.) 


The Regiment of Bengal 
Artillery. The History of its 
Organization, Equipment, and War 
Services. Compiled from Published 
Works, Official Records, and various 
Private Sources. With numerous 
Maps and Illustrations. Two Vols. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 32s. 


STUMM (Lieut. Hugo), German 
Military Attaché to the Khivan Ex- 
pedition. 
Russia’s 


advance East- 


\. ward. Based on the Official Reports 


of. Translated by Capt. C. E. H. 
VINCENT. With Map. Crown 8vo. 
. Cloth, price 6s. 
SULLY (James), M.A. 
Sensation, and Intuition. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price ros. 6d. 


Pessimism: a History and 
a Criticism. Demy 8vo. Price 14s. 


Sunnyland Stories. 

By the Author of “‘Aunt Mary’s Bran 
Pie.” Illustrated. Small 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. 

Sweet Silvery Sayings of 
Shakespeare. Crown 8vo. cloth 
gilt, price 7s. 6d. 

SYME (David). 


Outlines of an Industial 


Science. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
6s. 


Tales of the Zenana. 
By the Author of “ Pandurang 


Hari.’? 2vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 21s. 
TAYLOR (Rev. J. W. A.), M.A. 


Poems. 
“price 5s. 
TAYLOR (Sir H.). 


Edwin the Fair and Isaac 
Comnenus, A New Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 3s, 6d. 


A Sicilian Summer and 
other Poems. A New Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


Philip Van Artevelde. A 
Dramatic Poem. A New Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 


Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 
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TAYLOR (Col. Meadows), C.S.I., 
M.R.I.A. 


The Confessions ofa Thug. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 


a Mahratta 
Cloth, price 6s. 


Tara: Tale. 


Crown 8vo. 


TELFER (J. Buchan), F.R.G.S., 
Commander R.N. 
The Crimea and Trans- 
Caucasia. With numerous Illus- 
trations and Maps. 2 vols. Royal 
8vo. Medium 8vo. Cloth, price 36s. 


TENNYSON (Alfred). 


Harold. A Drama. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

Queen Mary. A Drama. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 


price 6s. 


TENNYSON (Alfred). 


_ Cabinet Edition. 12 Volumes. Each 
with Frontispiece. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth. 
price 2s. 6d. each. 

., Capinet Epirion. 12 vols. Com- 

"plete in handsome Ornamental Case. 


TENNYSON (Alfred). 


Author’s Edition. Complete in 6 
Volumes. Post 8vo. Cloth gilt ; or 
half-morgcco. Roxburgh style. 


Vou. I. Early Poems, and 
English Idylls. Price 6s.; Rox- 
burgh, 7s. 6d. 


Vout. Il. Locksley Hall, 
Lucretius, and other Poems. 
Price 6s. ; Roxburgh, 7s. 6d. 


Vou. Ill. The Idylls of 
the King (Comflete). Price 7s. 6.3 
Roxburgh, 9s. 


Vor. IV. The Princess, 
and Maud. Price 6s.; Roxburgh, 
7s. 6d. 


Vou. V. Enoch Arden, 


and In Memoriam, Price 6s. ; 
Roxburgh, 7s. 6d. 


Vot. VI, Dramas (Aveparing). 


TENNYSON (Alfred). 


The Imperial Library Edi- 


tion. In 7 vols. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 
price tos. 6d. each; in Roxburghe 
binding, 12s. 6d. 


Pocket Volume Edition. 
x3 vols. In neat case. Ditto, ditto. 
Extra cloth gilt, in case. 


The Illustrated Edition. 1 
vol. Large8vo. Gilt extra, price 25s. 


Original Editions. 


Poems. Small 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6s. 

Maud, and other Poems. 
Small 8vo. Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


The Princess. Small 8vo. 


Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


Idylls of the King. Small 
8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 


Idylls of the King. Com- 


plete. Small 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 
The Holy Grail, and other 
Poems. Small 8vo. Cloth, price 
4s. 6d. 

Gareth and Lynette. Small 
8vo. Cloth, price 3s. 

Enoch Arden, &. Small 


8vo. Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


Selections from the above 
Works. Super royal 16mo, Cloth, 
price 3s. 6¢. Cloth gilt extra, price 4s. 


Songs from the above 
Works. Super royal 16mo, Cloth 
extra, price 3s. 6d. 


In Memoriam, Small 8vo. 
Cloth, price 4s. 


Tennyson for the Young and 
for Recitation. Specially arranged. 
Fceap. 8vo. Price 1s. 6d. 
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Tennyson’s Idylls of the 
King, and other Poems. Illustrated 
by Julia Margaret Cameron. 2 vols. 
Folio. Half-bound morocco, cloth 
sides, price £6 6s. each, 


THOMAS (Moy). 


A Fight for Life. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. 
Thomasinay 
A Novel. 2 vols. Crown §8vo. 
Cloth. 


THOMPSON (Alice C.). 


Preludes. A Volume of 
Poems. [Illustrated by Elizabeth 
Thompson (Painter of “The Roll 
Call”). 8vo. Cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


THOMPSON (Rev. A. S.). 
Home Words for Wan- 


derers. A Volume of Sermons, 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 


Thoughts in Verse. 
Small Crown 8vo. Cloth, price ts. 6d. 


THRING (Rev. Godfrey), B.A. 
Hymns and Sacred Lyrics. 
Feap. 8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 

TODD (Herbert), M.A. 


Arvan ; or, The Story of the 
Sword. A Poem. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 7s. 6d. 


TODHUNTER (Dr. J.) 


Laurella; and other Poems. 
Crown 8yo. Cloth, price 6s. 6d. 


TRAHERNE (Mrs. A.). 


The Romantic Annals of 
a Naval Family. A New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price ss. 


TRAVERS (Mar.). 


The Spinsters 
ington. A Novel. 
8vo. Cloth. 


of Blatch- 


2vols. Crown 











TRAVERS (Mar.)—comtinued. 


Waiting for Tidings. By 
the Author of “White and Black.” 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 


a ae, (Lieut.-Gen. 


Missions in India: the 
System of Education in Government 
and Mission Schools contrasted. 
Demy 8vo. Sewed, price 2s. 


TURNER (Rev. C. Tennyson). 


Sonnets, Lyrics, and Trans- 
lations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
4s. 6d, 


TYNDALL (John), L.L.D.,F.R.S, 


The Forms of Water in 
Clouds and Rivers, Ice and 
and Glaciers. With Twenty-five 
Illustrations. Sixth Edition, Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 

Volume I. of The International 
Scientific Series. 


UMBRA OXONIENSIS. % 


Results of the - -expostu- 
lation of the Right Honourable 

: . Gladstone, in their 
Relation to the Unity’ of Roman 
Catholicism. Large feap, 8vo. Cloth, 
price ss. 


UPTON (Richard D.), Capt. 


Newmarket and Arabia. 
An Examination of the Descent of 
Racers and Coursers. With Pedi- 
grees and Frontispiece. Post 8vo. 
Cloth, price gs. 


VAMBERY (Prof. A.). 
Bokhara: Its History and 


Conquest. Second Edition, Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 18s. 

VAN BENEDEN (Mons,). 
Animal Parasites and 


Messmates. With 83 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Cloth, price 5s. 


Volume XIX. of The International 
Scientific Series. 
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VANESSA. : 
By the Author of ‘‘ Thomasina,” 
&c. A Novel. 2 vols. Second 
Edition, Crown 8vo. Cloth. 


VINCENT (Capt. C. E. H.). 


Elementary Military 
Geography, Reconnoitring, 
and Sketching. Compiled for 
Non-Commissioned Officers and 
Soldiers of all Arms. Square 
crown 8vo, Cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


VOGEL (Dr. Hermann). 


The Chemical effects of 
Light and Photography, in their 
application to Art, Science, and 
Industry. The translation thoroughly 
revised. With roo Illustrations, in- 
cluding some beautiful specimens of 
Photography. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 


Volume XV. of The International 
Scientific Series, 


VYNER (Lady Mary). 


Every day a _ Portion. 
Adapted from the Bible and the 
Prayer Book, for the Private Devo- 
tions of those living in Widowhood. 
Collected and edited by Lady Mary 
Vyner. Square crown 8vo. Cloth 
extra, price 5s. 


Waiting for Tidings. 


By the Author of ‘‘ White and 
Black.” 3 vols. Crown 8yo. Cloth. 


WARTENSLEBEN (Count H. 
von). 


The Operations of the 
South Army in January and 
February, 1871, Compiled from 
the Official War Documents of the 
Head-quarters of the Southern Army. 
Translated by Colonel C. H. von 


Wright. With Maps. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price 6s. 

The Operations of the 
First Army under Gen. von 


Manteuffel, Translated by Colonel 
C,H. von Wright. Uniform with 
the above. Demy 8vo.. Cloth, price 
9s. 








WAY (A.), M.A. 
The Odes of Horace Liter- 


ally Translated in Metre. Fcap. 

Svo. Cloth, price 2s. 
WEDMORE (F)). 

Two Girls. 2 vols. Crown 

Svo. Cloth. 

What ’tis to Love. By the 


Author of ‘‘Flora Adair,” ‘‘ The 
Value of Fostertown’” 3 vols. crown 
8vo. 


WELLS (Capt. John C.), R.N. 
Spitzbergen—The Gate- 
way to the Polynia; or, A Voyage 
to Spitzbergen. With numerous II- 
lustrations by Whymper and others, 
and Map. New and Cheaper Edi- 
tion. ‘Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 


WETMORE (W. S.). 


Commercial Telegraphic 
Code. Second Edition. . Post 4to. 
Boards, price 42s. 


What ’tis to Love. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Flora Adair,’’ 
**'The Value of Fosterstown.”’ 3 vols. 
Crown 8yvo. Cloth. 


WHITAKER (Florence). 


Christy’s Inheritance. A 
London Story. Illustrated. Royal 
16mo. Cloth, price rs. 6d. 


WHITE (A. D.), LL.D. 


Warfare of Science. With 


Prefatory Note by Professor Tyndall. 
Crown 8vo. - Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


WHITE (Capt. F. B. P.). 


The Substantive Seniority 
Army List—Majors and Cap- 
tains. Svo. Sewed, price 2s. 6d. 


WHITNEY (Prof. W. D.), of Yale 
College, New Haven. 
The Life and Growth of 
Language. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo.. Cloth, price 5s. Copyright 
Edition, 

Volume XVI. of The International 

Scientific Series. 
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WHITNEY (Prof. W. D.), of Yale 
College, New Haven—covtizued. 


Essentials of English 
Grammar forthe Useof Schools. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3s. 67. 


WHITTLE (J. L.), A.M. 


Catholicism and the Vati- 
can. Witha Narrative of the Old 
Catholic Congress at Munich, 
Second Edition. CrownS8vo. Cloth, 
price 4s. 6d. 


WICKHAM (Capt. E. H., R.A.) 


Influence of Firearms upon 
Tactics : Historical and Critical 
Investigations. By an OrriczR oF 
SuperionR Rank (in the German 
Army). Translated by Captain E. 
H. Wickham, R.A. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


WILBERFORCE (H. W.). 
The Church and the Em- 


pires. Historical Periods. Pre- 
ceded by a Memoir of the Author 


by John Henry Newman, D.D. of 


the Oratory. With Portrait. Post 


8vo. Cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


WILKINSON (T. L.). 


Short Lectures on the Land 
Laws. Delivered before the Work- 
ing Men’s College. Crown $8yo, 
Limp Cloth, price 2s. 


WILLIAMS (A. Lukyn). 


Famines in India; their 
Causes and Possible Prevention. 
‘The Essay for the Le Bas Prize, 1375. 
Demy 8yo. Cloth, price 5s. 


WILLIAMS (Rowland), D.D. 


Life and Letters of, with Ex- 
tracts from his Note-Books. Edited 
by Mrs. Rowland Williams. With 
a Photographic Portrait. 2 vols. 
Large post 8vo. Cloth, price 245. 


Psalms, Litanies, Coun- 
sels and Collects for Devout 
Persons. Edited by his Widow. 
New and Popular Edition. Crown 
8vo. ‘Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
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WILLIS (R., M.D.) 


Servetus and Calvin: a 
Study of an Important Epoch in the 
Early History of the Reformation. 


8yo. Cloth, price 16s. 
ee oe (The Hon. 
TS.). 
On the North Wind— 


Thistledown. A Volume of Poems. 
Elegantly bound. Small crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


WILSON (H. Schiitz). 


Studies and Romances. 
Crown 8yo. Cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


WILSON (Lieut.-Col. C. T.). 


James the Second and the 
Duke of Berwick. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price 12s. 6d. 


WINTERBOTHAM (Rev. R.), 
M.A., B.Sc. 
Sermons and Expositions. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 7s. 6¢. 


WOINOVITS (Capt. I.), 


Austrian Cavalry Exercise. 
Translated hy Captain W. S. Cooke. 
Crown 8yo. Cloth, price 7s. 


WOOD (C. F.). 


A Yachting Cruise in the 
South Seas. With Six Photo- 
graphic [lustrations. Demy. 8yo. 
Cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


WRIGHT (Rev. David), M.A. 


Man and Animals: A Ser- 
mon. Crown 8vo. Stitched in 
wrapper, price 1s. 


WRIGHT (Rev. David), M.A. 
Waiting for the Light, and 


other Sermons. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6s. 


WYLD (R. S.), F.R.S.E. 


The Physics and the Philo- 
sophy of the Senses; or, The 
Mental and the Physical in their 


Metual Relation. Illustrated by 
several Plates. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 
price 16s. 
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YONGE (C. D.). 


History of the English 
Revolution of 1688, Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 6s. 


YORKE (Stephen). 


Cleveden. A Novel. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. - 


YOUMANS (Eliza A.). 


An Essay on the Culture 
of the Observing Powers of 
Children, especially in connection 
with the Study of Botany. Edited, 
with Notes and a Supplement, by 
Joseph Payne,’ F.C. P., Author of 
“* Lectures on the Science and Art of 
Education,” &c. Crown 8vo. . Cloth, 
price 2s. 6d. 





YOU MANS (Eliza A.)}—continued. 


First Book of Botany. 
Designed to Cultivate the Observing 
Powers of Children. With 300 En- 
gravings. New and Enlarged Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price ss. 


YOUMANS (Edward L.), M.D. 


A Class Bookof Chemistry, 
on the Basis of the New System. 
With 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5s. 


ZIMMERN (H.). 


Stories in Precious Stones. 
With Six Illustrations. Third Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
A Monthly Review, edited by JAMES KNOWLES, frice 25. 6d. 


The FIRST VOLUME of THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
price 145., contains contributions by the following writers : 


Mr. Tennyson. 
Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M, P. 
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